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FOREWORD 



Spokesmen in many disciplines have expressed in vari- 
ous ways diat "the ultimate disease of our time is value- 
lessness."^ Mass media repeatedly present and discuss 
questions of moral concern with a sense of despair. How- 
ever, the staff of the Los Angeles City Scliools believes 
that *'the moral order undergoes regeneration as well as 
decay * and that individuals and institutions can, if they 
will, promote the development of moral and spiritual 
values in yoimg people. The scliool system therefore 
bends its efforts toward bringing to realization each indi- 
viduals capabilities for that which man has found to be 
important and good. Teachers emphasize the values that 
give direction and meaning and purpose to life. They 
believe that, through every activity, the schools com- 
municate values and that involvement in character edu- 
cation cannot he separated from teaching of knowledge 
and skills. They also believe "The school in all its activi- 
ties is a character-building institution" and that "it can- 
not escape this particular function."'^ 

To demonstrate support of these beliefs and how they- 
can be implemented effectively in the instructional pro- 
gram, The Teaching, of Values has been developed to 
super.sede Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, of 
which there were two editions, printed in 1944 and 1954. 
This publication, however, was. itself another in a series 
of statements which have been published through the 
years to emphasize the concern of the Los Angeles City 
Schools for the fundamental importance of helping all 
pupils and students to develop constructive and lasting 
values. Teaching of values in the school system was 
fomialized initially in 1934 with Character Education 
in Los Anfieles, 

The staffs of elementary and secondary schools, adult 
schools, and colleges recognize the home as a primary 
source of values. Teachers cooperate with home, church, 
and community in promoting the development of desir- 
able values and attitudes in young people. 



'A. n. Ntaslow (fd. ). New Knotulcdfic in Human Values. (New York; Harper; 1959), p, vii. 
-John W. (iiirdntT, "Moral Drcay aiul Heiiewal." i^dtunlatj Review (December 14, 1963), p. 18. 
■^Character Education in Lo-s • Auficlcs ( I.os Angeles City School District: Publication No. 262, 1934), p. 11. 
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Point of View, in which are expressed the educational 
ptn-poses. policies, and practices of the Los Angeles City 
Schools, states: 

We teach moral and spiritual values, in cooperation 
with the home, the church, and other community 
agenci(\s. We include among our l)asic objectives 
the dev(»l()pment in each individual of an enduring 
foundation for right thought and action and of the 
abilit)' to make wise choices l)etween right and 
wrong, trutli and falsity, higli and low aspirations. 
We try to help our pupils to develop a personal phi- 
losoph)' of life. Although teachers in a public school 
s\stem do not teach religion, we do teach respect 
for rc^ligion and the right of each person to worship 
as he chooses. Moral and spiritual values are im- 
planted as part of the content of all subjects, through 
guided learning experiences as pupils work together, 
rather than as values taught through separate 
courses or units. ^ 

Each part of the curricuhmi is reviewed periodically to 
detemiine whether the experiences of teachers or the 
impact of social and technological changes indicate the 
need for changes in instructional materials. It was such 
an evaluation that resulted in the development of this 
guide*. 

The Tc(ichin<i^ of Values reflects a wide range of profes- 
sional thinking. Teachers, administrators, and supervisors 
representing all grade levels in the school system served 
on an advisory committee during its preparation. As a 
result of a city-wide survey of certificated personnel, 
teachers' questions, experiences, points of view, skills, 
and values have been utilized in the development of 
content. 

Hopehilly, this guide will stimulate increased concern, 
thought, and action on the part of school and college 
personnel. Thus, it will substantially help pupils and stu- 
dents to develop sensitivity to moral concerns and to 
recognize that their every action reflects their personal 
values. 

The classroom teacher, in eonjunetion with other staff 
members, can make the achievement of the purposes of 
this guide a reality. Inherent in the teacher's purposes 
and relationships with young people are abundant oppor- 
tunities for influencing the development of values and 
attitudes. 

Woint of Virw. (19(H Hevision. Los .An^clos City School:.: PiiMicatioii No. 470), p. .34. 
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TO THE TEACHER 



Many profoinid thinkers l)elieve tluit the very survival of man depends upon wide- 
spread eoiiunitnient to personal, self-aetivating, moral eoneerns. Publie sehools share 
witli the home and ehureh the responsibility for transmitting to each new generation 
the moral values through which our nation has achieved greatness. Educators seek 
in every class and in every subject area to help pupils examine the bases upon which 
ethical conduct is built: to assure opportunities for developing a sound personal 
valiK* system through practice; and to provide in their own conduct worthy exam- 
ples h)r pupils to follow. 

'rher(»fore, the purposes of this guide are to: 

Emphasi/.c» the impact of education and of the school as an institution upon the 
value systems of young people and thereby upon the attitudes and conduct of 
our society. 

Identify those values which the school may seek to develop in cooperation with 
the famih', the church and synagogue, and other institutions. 

Stimulate thoughtful exploration of our own value systems. 

Suggest practical ways to teach values. 

A.s.sess the importance of all aspects of school experiences in the formulation 
of character in those whom we teach. 

Make ourselves increasingly aware that the actions and attitudes of young 
people— of all people— derive from the values that they hold. 

Help develop within the school a climate which is conducive to a general 
concern for morality and which promotes ethical, altruistic, human relation- 
.ships. 

Lega! Bases for Teaching About Religion 

Related to the teaching of values is the development of knowledge about and atti- 
tudes toward religion. The policies of the Los Angeles City Board of Education as 
they pertain lo teaching about religion are consistent with federal and Califofriia 
state legislation and legal interpretations of attorneys general and the courts. These 
have established the relationship between religion and public school practices. A 
statement concerning "How Schools Provide for the Religious Needs of Pupils" 
appears in the Appendix on page 199. 

The California Constitution prohibits public schools from teaching any sectarian 
or denominational doctrine, directly or indirectly,^ and the United States Supreme 
Court has held that schools cannot affirmatively oppose nor show hostility to religion." 

^•VppoiH.lix A. California Cotistitution, .\rticle IX, Section 8. 

-Majority f)pimaM. by Justice Thomas Clark in June 17, 1963, decision of United States Supreme Court concern- 
ing relii»ion and the' schools, ciuoted from p. 2 of letter issued by California State Department of Education. 
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In addition, thv California Education Code provides that sdiool personnel may make 
references to religi()n^)r references to and nse of religions literature, art, and music 
as illustrative of matters properly included in the course of study. ^ 



Relating Values to the Educational Program 

ays in which the Los Angeles Citv Schools relate religion to the educational pro- 
.Urani include: 

Teaching pupils to recognize the importance of religion as a dynamic in the 
h)unding, estahlishment, and continuous development of our country. 

Pointing out that "Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; . . 

Stressing the basic principle which guarantees to every person the right of free- 
dom of conscience and teaching respect for that right. 

Teaching the historical origin and development of man's values. 

Helping pupils to develop and cherish high moral, spiritual, and aesthetic values. 

Providing opportunities for the strengthening of moral and spiritual values in 
student organizations at every school and college. 

Teaching that knowledge about religion is essential for a thorough understand- 
ing of United States history and of the world's cultures, including their history, 
literature, and current status. 

Contends 

This guide deals with the following general areas: 
The Values We Teach 

Sharing Responsibility for the Teaching of Values 
Suggested Learning Activities 
Suggestions for Staff Reading and Study 



'Apixnulix A, California Education Code, Section 8202. 
'Coti'ititutioti of the United States, Amendment I. 

X 
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Uses of the Guide 

This piihhcatioii can he used hoth hy individuals and hy groups in: 

E\l)l()ring w ays of promoting the development of values in young people. 

Stimulating continued learning ahout and greater understanding of the nature 
of values, how they develop, and how they function in their lives. 

H(»eoniing hetter ac(iuaintcd with the city-wide program for the development 
of values and with those specific values which can be emphasized in schools and 
colleges. 

Helping pupils and students develop toward moral maturity through experiences 
inherent to education. 

Becoming familiar with the laws and legal decisions which affect the teaching 
of values. 



It is sovietimes argued that the school should he charged 
only with the intellectual development of its pupils. If 
such a school were not psychologically impossible, it 
would be morally irresponsible. 

John IL Fischer 
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DO UNTO OTHERS 



"The Golden Rule" is probably the best known value statement in our nation. Many 
persons think that it derives solely from the Judeo-Christian tradition, but the fol- 
lowing statements from odier great religions illustrate that this eth>c of brotherly 
love is a universal concept. 

CHRISTIANITY 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them; for, this is the law and the 
prophets. 

. CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

BUDDHISM 

Minister to friends and familiars in five ways: by gener- 
osity, courtesy and benevolence, by treating them as one 
treats himself, and by being as good as his word. 

CONFUCIANISM -^ v 

What you do not like when done to yourself, do not do 
to others. 

HINDUISM 

Let no man do to another what would be repugnant to 
himself. 

JUDAISM 

Take heed to thyself in all thy works. And be discreet in 
all thy behavior. And what thou diyself hatesl, do to 
no man. 

SIKHISM 

As thou deemest thyself, so deem others. Then .shalt thou 
become a partner in heaven. 

TAOISM 

Rejoice at the success of others. And sympathize with 
their reverses even as though you were in their place. 

xii 
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PART I 



THE 
VALUES 
WE 
TEACH 



Honesty, responsihilittj, integrity, respect for the indi- 
vidual, the spirit of cooperation, the brotherhood of man, 
these are not values that fall in the category of incidental 
learning, learning that is in a sense a by-product of the 
main goal . . . they are made central and sought directly, 

L N. Thut 
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INTRODUCTION 



f^oplc of every culture in every age express their 
ideals. The Los Angeles city school system here seeks 
to translate into understandings and actions concepts 
that are based on the heritage of the past, describing 
values of our ever-evolving society: integrity, courage, 
responsibility, justice, reverence, love, and respect for 

law and order. - 

*■ 

Throughout history, man has searched for a framework 
of values to give meaning and direction to life. In the 
Golden Rule, the Ten Commandments, The Code of 
Hammurabi, Buddha's Eightfold Path, and the Seven 
Cardinal Virtues are recorded man's struggle to define his 
values and to learn how to livie by them. 

Every aspect of human life is influenced by personal 
values which direct our actions and by attitudes which 
characterize our relationships. Yet words used in dis- 
cussing values— such as moral, spiritual, ethical, attitude, 
ideal, character, and even words like teaching and learn- 
ing—can be more easily listed than defined. Definitions 
and interpretations vary from person to person and from 
situation to situation for the same person. For example, 
one person may consider love to l^e a motivating force, 
and identify other values as descriptive of conduct 
related to it. Another person may view cooperation as an 
outgrowth of responsibility and integrity rather than as 
a value in itself. "What seems like faith to one . . . will be 
. . . courage to another. The qualities are so interwoven."^ 
Despite varying definitions, however, the^e- are values 
which have endured through centuries of' human expe- 
rience. They reflect both the ideals expressed in the 
world's great religions and the principles on which our 
nation was founded. They are the values implicit in Point 
of View when it lists among the major purposes of educa- 
tion "that each person will develop and cherish high 
moral, spiritual, and esthetic values" and "that each 
person may learn to live and work harmoniously with 
0 tilers."' 

Teacher and Pupil ' 

In life, the individual is continually confronted wich value 

^Moral and Spiritual Values in Education (Los .Anodes City Schools: Publication No. 580, 1954), p. 5. 
-Point of V'lt'it . op. cit., p. 5. 
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conflicts, and he is compelled every day to nnike con- 
scions choices. The hases of these decisions are the indi- 
vidnal's personal attitnd? s and values. 

Many of the value conflicts of young people occur during 
the school day and create opportunities for thoughtful 
consideration of issues and values. At the kindergarten- 
primary level, for example, respect for property and 
recognition of the diflFerence between fact and fantasy 
may easily develop from experiences at school. In later 
years, loyalty to "the gang" may conflict with the need to 
report a serious violation of school ru^es. In the junior 
and senior high school, the pupil feels a need for courage 
to express his ovvn ideas and to defend the principles in 
which he believes. In any classroom, on almost any day, 
may come the opportunity to discuss the need to accept 
responsibility for being to class on time, for caring for 
materials or completing lessons, or for meeting any of 
the other obligations of school life. 

The teacher dedicated to the communication of values 
learns that young people develop values in subtle and 
varied ways, primarily through 

Imitation of and identification with individuals who 
are important to them. 

Critical thinking about experiences in the making 
of choices. 

Generalizations and precepts about real and vicari- 
ous human experience. 

Direct teaching by home, church, and school. 

These facts move the teacher to 

Make serious efforts to exemplify that which he 
wishes his pupils to become. 

Guide pupils to analyze conflict situations, both real 
and vicarious, in the light of motivations, conse- 
(luences, alternative solutions, and growing under- 
standing of attitudes and values. 

Help his pupils generalize about experience through 
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discussion and use of rules, maxims, proverbs, quo- 
tations, and other expressions of valued truths. 

Guide pupils in developing a knowledge of the im- 
portance of, and respect for, the values which the 
great majority of our people believe to be important. 

Help pupils to develop a willingness and courage to 
support and apply constructive values in the face of 
pressure from other members of the group. 



The dedicated teacher knows that, despite our present 
knowledge, there are not tangible ways of evaluating the 
child's growth toward moral maturity. He knows that 
evaluation at present must be based on: 

The teachers knowledge of the developmental 
stages of childhood and youth. 

His understanding of the nature of character devel- 
opment. 

His understanding of the way in which values func- 
tion in the life of the individual. 

His growing skill in permeating his teaching with 
education for moral concerns. 

His depth of perception of changes in children's 
values, attitudes, concerns, appreciations, relation- 
ships, and behavior. 

In studying the concepts which follow, the teacher will 
be able to sense new ways in which he can, with grow- 
ing effectiveness, guide pupils toward moral maturity. 



And it is plain that this is the purpose of the law, 
which is the ally of all classes in the state, and this 
is the aim of our control of children our not leaving 
them free before we have established, so to speak, 
a constitutional government ivithin them and by 
fostering the best element in them with the aid of 
the like in ourselves, have set up in its place a similar 
guardian and ruler in the child, and then, and then 
onhjy we leave it free. 

Plato 




THE CONCEPT OF INTEGRITY 



Integritt/ without knoivledge is weak and useless, and 
knowleclge without integrity is dangerous and dreadful, 

Samuel Johnson 



Can the same nature he a lover of loisdom and of false- 
hood? By no means. The true lover of knoivledge must, 
from childhood up, be most of all a striver after truth in 
every form. 



Plaio 



Througli practice in searching for their own thoughts^ 
youth may develop several major values: readiness to 
admit one's mistakes; the mond courage to maintain one's 
position in the face of condemnation as long as that posi- 
tion is founded on firm evidence; the acceptance of the 
searcJi for truth as an end in its oivn right; and a deep 
respect for the power of truth to lead men, by paths that 
had often been unsuspected previously, to means of bene- 
fitting the human lot. 

Hermann}. MuUer 



THE CONCEPT OF INTEGRITY 



jA^s adults, we recognize integrity as firm, consistent 
trustworthiness to ourselves and to others. We know that 
dishonesty corrodes the dignity of the individual and 
diminishes the moral energy or a nation. We recognize 
integrity as the quality which reflects responsibility, cour- 
age, justice, reverence, and love and which unifies them 
into a related whole. 



As teachers, our objectives are 
To guide the pupil to undtM stand that 
Honesty is essential to trust. 

Trustworthiness is fundamental to good human relationships. 

Integrity builds personal dignity and worth and provides deep personal satis- 
faction. 

Personal integrity reflects obedience to and support of rules and law. 



To help the pupil to 

Be true to the trust that others place in him. 

Make a consistent effort to discriminate between right and wrong and to choose 
the right course of action. 

Develop courage to stand alone in support of what he considers right. 

Recognize and resist dishonesty, deception, pretense, and hypocrisy in himself 
and in others. 

Be conscientious and perservering in fulfilling his responsibilities. 
Pursue the truth, including the truth about himself. 

Adhere to constructive personal values, although others may achieve success 
through actions which appear to be questionable. 

Evaluate objectively himself and his relationship with his world. 

Understand and respc^ct his capabilities and to find satisfaction in and through 
his own efi^orts. 



THE CONCEPT OF INTEGRITY 



Assess the consequences of his own acts and resist using others to achieve his 
purposes. 

Build intellectual honesty through weighing diverse opinions and deliberating 
rationally. 

Honor and support the integrity of others. 

Obey arid uphold rules and the law, whether observed by other persons or not. 
Use his freedom with integrity. 

Support the common good in matters not detrimental to his integrity. 

Develop a stable, functioning system of moral principles and know himself as a 
moral person. 

Bring ever closer his ideals and his actions by acting with honesty and sincerity 
in his daily relationships. 
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THE CONCEPT OF COURAGE 



Courage consists not in hazarding without fear, but being 
resolutely minded in a just cause, 

Plutarch 



A man who has never been in danger cannot answer for 
his courage. 

La Rochefoucauld 



The coat ge of life is often a less dramatic spectacle than 
the final moment; but it is no less than a magnificent 
mixture of triumph and tragedy. A man does what he 
must — in spite of personal consequences, in spite of 
obstacles and dangers and pressures — and that is the 
basis of all human morality, 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy 



The greatest test of courage on the eadh is to bear defeat 
without losing heart, 

Robert G. Ingersoll 



X' X- 
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THE CONCEPT Of COURAGE 



j^k.s adults, we know courage as a firmness of spirit that 
enables us to venture, to persevere, to withstand the 
frightening and the difficult with resolution. We know 
it as sustaining us in the minor conflicts and routines of 
every day and as strengthening our ability to function 
with integrity in the face of compelling conflict. We know 
that courage is essential to the fulfillment of personal and 
common good. 

As teachers, our objectives are 

To guide the pupil to understand that 

Fear is a natural, protective emotion, and that courage is overcoming fear by 
acting on principle despite suflFering or danger. 

No person is immune from conflict, struggle, or suffering. 

Much daily human activity takes courage, and there is dignity in all constructive 
endeavor. 

Consistent support of rules and law at times may cause an individual to stand 
alone and require moral courage of a high order. 

Each individual must assume responsibility for the achievement of his potential. 

Courage expresses itself in various forms: in initiative, perseverance, deference, 
independence, forbearance, renunciation, and adaptability to change. 

To help the pupil to 

Concentrate on the achievement of good despite danger or discomfort. 

Analyze conflicts in terms of moral and ethical values and to make decisions on 
the basis of what he perceives as right. 

Face failure, to make a conscious effort to learn from failure, and to continue his 
efforts to succeed. 

Attempt to right wrongs within the spirit and letter of the law. 

Exercise patience in subordinating immediate satisfaction to subsequent good. 

Develop a questioning and intuitive mind, to explore doubts, and to be recep- 
tive to understanding of ideas which are contrary to his own. 



THE CONCEPT OF COURAGE 



Cope with unrealistic expectations without a sense of failure. 

Stand up for what he thuiks right for himself and for others even when he must 
stand alone. 

Help othcr.s to face resistance, disapproval, or rejection in pursuing a moral 
course of action. 

DeffMid his country and the principles upon which it was founded and for 
which it stands. 

Be couraKcons in accepting responsibility for the direction and meaning of 
his own life and for ihc development and defense of liis own integrity. 

Be forthright in expressing his concerns for the fimctioning of vahies in his 
own life and in society. 



THE CONCEPr OF RESPONSIBILITY 



Duty tlicn is the suhlimcst word in our language. Do 
your duty in all things. You cannot do more. You sJiould 
never icisJi to do less. 

Robert £. Lee 



Liberty means responsibility. 

George Bernard SJww 



In doing tchat we ought we deserve no praise, because 
it is our duty, 

Woodrow Wilson 



THE CONCEPT OF RESPONSIBILITY 



jl\..s aduJts, we know that responsibility represents rc- 
liul)ility and trustworthiness; moral and practical ac- 
counta!)ility; and the ability fo detemune our own acts 
and consider their consequences. Our sense o£ responsi- 
bility inHnenccs our relationships with social and political 
institutions and our religious coniniitmeuts. Social re- 
sponsil)ility requires cooperation and justice, reflects 
love and courage, and helps create a foundation of per- 
sonal integrity. 



As teachers, our objectives are 

To guide the pupii to under.stand that 

Much of living is a process of shared responsibility, cooperation, and decision- 
making. 

No out* c an make his decisions for him. 

Every person has a responsibility to develop his talents, skills, and other abili- 
tiei^ and to share them with others. 

Democracy provides "obligations and opportunities to serve the riglit."^ 

Each individual has a responsibility to respect and obey the law and to help 
others in doing so. 

The majority has a responsibility to protect the rights of the minority. 

The minority has a responsibility to respect the decisions of the majority while 
being free to work for change within the framework of the law. 



To help the pupil to 

Respect parents, teachers, law-enforcement officials, and others charged with 
responsibility for social institutions. 

Respect the private and pu])lic rights of other persons. 

Demonstrate an active concern for personal and public justice and to obey the 
law. 



Philip H. Phenlx, Education and the Common Good. (New York: Harper, 1.961), p. 25. 



THE CONCEPT OF RESPONSIBILITY 



Uespoot the liglils oi all persons to their l)eliefs and to the expression of those 
beliefs withii; the honnds of personal and civic responsibility. 

Assume responsibiUty for protecting the rights of all and recognize that suppres- 
sion of the ideas of one person may lead to suppression of the ideas of others. 

Respect individual and cultural differences. 

Kc capable of determining, and being accountable for, his own behavior. 
Strivi' consistently for excellence. 

Ba.se judgments upon thorough and objective study of facts. 
Respect all forms of honest work. 

Live true to his philosophical commitments and to base his actions upon 
thoughtful, ethical considerations. 

Assume responsibility voluntarily without depriving others of the opportunity 
to fulfill their responsibilities. 

Share ideas and talents and to cooperate in achieving common goals which 
reflect social responsibility. 

Ftvi trustworthy and trusted and to grow in self-esteem through consistent ac- 
ceptance of responsibility. 

Recognize learning as a life-long process and continually strive to increase his 
knowledge. 

Be self-motivating in developing his native capacities, in meeting his needs, in 
seeking truth, and in making constructive use of educational opportunities. 

Develop the ability to think critically, independently, and creatively about per- 
sonal and pubh'c problems. 

Think and speak rationally and objectively about people. 

Protect and support our form of government through active participation in 
matters of civic concern. 

Participate in the defense of our country when necessary and to safeguard the 
principles for which it stands. 

Contribute to the well-being of those in need. 

Understand himself. 



THE CONCEPT OF JUSTICE 



What people have (ihcays sou<ilit is equality of rights 
before the laic, I'or ri<^hts that are not open to all alike 
would he no ri<ihts. 



Cicero 



It is of iircat ifnjfortanee in a repuhlie not oalij to guard 
against (lie oppression of its riders, hut to guard one paii 
of the society against the injustice of the other part. 



Alexander Hamilton 



] list ice in the life and conduct of the state is possible only 
as first it resides in the hearts and sotds of the citizens. 

II. B. Alexander 
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THE CONCEPT OF JUSTICE 



s adults, we look upon justice as characterized ])y 
fairness, honesty, integrity, and irnpartiahty and as repre- 
sented by obedience to moral and civil law. We recog- 
nize the necessity for just actions in our daily lives and 
the imperative need for just and lasting peace through- 
out the world. We feel committed to work toward de- 
veloping a society in which compassion and justice are 
applied to all aspects of life. 



As teachers, our objectives are 

To guide the pupil to understand that 

Our concept ot justice is based on belicr in the inherent worth and vliguity of 
the individual. 

Justice nnist be exercised on behalf of all members of society. 

Man is born with certain inalienable rights and that these rights have many 
aspects. 

Justice recpiires consideration of the rights of the group as well as of the individ- 
ual. 

Justice is essential to the functioning of our form of government. 

Justice demands individual, voluntary obedience and support of the spirit and 
letter of the law. 

The freedom of ali persons is threatened when the freedom of one individual 
is diminished. 

'Ilie exercise of permissiveness is not always con.sistent with justice. 

The ability to deal reasonably with differences of opinion is essential to the 
growth and development of democracy. 

Justice recjuires responsibility and courage. 



To help the pupil grow to 

Be fair and humane in his daily relationships and to show consideration and 
eompa.ssiou for others. 
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^rilE CONCEPT OF COURAGE 



l.carn to judgV people and to evalualr* i.ssues tlirough thoughtful analysis rather 
than stcreotN'pcci thinking. 

Hespoct inchvichial worth and dignity and to avoid assuming that difference 
means inferioi ity. 

Fresnme a person inn.ocent unless he is prove. i guilt)'. 

rules and law and respect and support those charged with their en- 
hueenirnt. 

I'se li'Ual resources in attempting to change rules and lavvs which he beheves 
are unjust. 

Partieipate actively in attacking the cau.ses want and suffering. 
Basi* judgment on thorough, and ()I)jt*ctive study of facts. 
Respect and support the right of dissent. 

Believe in e(iualit\ of opportunity for all men and "equal and exact justice to 
all men. of whatever State or persuasion, religious or political."^ 



' rhoinas JcffcrsnTi, "First Inaugural .Vdclress. 
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THE CONCEPT OF REVERENCE 



Every life is a profession of faith and exercises an inevit- 
able and silent propaganda , , , (Every mans) conduct 
is an unspoken sermon that is forever preaching to 
others. 

Amiel 



A duty devolved upon me which is, perhaps, greater than 
that ivhich has devolved upon any other man since the 
days of Washington. He never could have succeeded 
except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon tvhich he 
at all times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed without 
the same Divine Aid ivhich sustained hijn; and in the 
same Almighty Being I place my reliance for stippoii; 
and I hope you, my friends, will all pray that I may re- 
ceive that Divine Assistance, without which 1 cannot 
succeed, but with which siwcess is ceHain. 

Abraham Lincoln 



All real joy and power of progress in humanity depend 
on finding something to reverence, and all the baseness 
and misery of humanity begin in a habit of disdain, 

John Ruskin 



If then the intellect is something divine in comparison 
with man, so is the life of the intellect divine in compari- 
son with human life. 

Aristotle 
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TflE CONCEPT OF REVERENCE 



^^^s uchilts, \vc know rcvLM'cMicc as an attitude of pro- 
lomid respect and love; as honor, esteem, and venera- 
tion: as devotion to tilings of greatest worth. We know it 
as deep respect and wonder; as adoration of tliat which 
is lu'ld sacred; as awe of that which is sensed yet not 
miderstood. We know that reverence magnifies the mean- 
ing ol integrity, r(\sp()nsil)ilit>'. coin'age, jiKstice, and love. 



.\s teachers, our objectives are 

To guide the pupil" to inid(.M'stand that 

Hevereuce is devt^loped as man seeks to comprehend his relationship to the 
univ(M-sc. 

Faith is based on indivichial choice and c(»in'iction and gives meaning to life. 

Religiotis experience makes unique contributions to the life of the individual. 

All people possess a spiritual heritage. 

Our nation was founded upon faith in a Supreme Being. 

TIk* basis of all moral laws is a higher, universal law of reverence and love. 



To h(»lp the pupil understand his relationship to the universe and to 

Be humble in the face of the vastness, order, and mystery of the universe. 

Marvel at the beauty, structure, and functioning of nature: its variety, its com- 
l)lexity. its adaptabilitx*. 

Develop reverence for truth. 

Develop reverence for life and to achieve purpose and direction in his own hfe. 
Revere and be grateful for the loving acts of individuals. 

Appreciate the creativity of man and the many different ways in which it is 
expressed. 
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THE CONCEPT OF LOVE 



Thou^'Ji I speak ivitli the tongues of men and of angels 
and have not h)ve, I am Jwcome as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cijmhal. 

And though / have the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all 
faiths so that / coidd remove mountains, and have not 
love, I am nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
thoiigh I give my body to be burned, and have not love, 
it profitcth me nothing. 

I Corinthians 13:1-3 



All knowledge is vain save when there is work, and all 
work is vain save when there is love, 

Kahlil Gibran 



Love is- a spiritual quality which gives to every other 
quality its warmth, gentleness, tenderness, compassion, 
kindliness, thoughtfulness. It is a strong, vital, virile, 
active quality . . . Love finds its expression in words and 
deeds of unfailing and ever-present good loilL 

Grace Longdon and Irving W. Stout 
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THE CONCEPT OF LOVE 



,/\^s adults, we recogni/e that love is characterized hy 
mans humanity to man: by strength and gentleness, care 
and responsibility, patience and unselfishness, delight 
and enthusiasm, affection and compassion, courage and 
integrity, benevolence and humility. 

As teachers, our objectives are 

To guide the pupil to understand that 

Man needs both to love and to l)e loved. 

A person's iove activates love in others. 

Unselfish siil)ordination of personal desires is an expression of love. 

Love is a great, creative, motivating force for good. 

Our national heritage is a product of human commitment. 

Love is l)asic to the morality of man and to the observance of law. 

Deep satisfactions are inherent in a person's own unfolding humanity. 

To help the pupil to 

Respect individual worth and dignity, including his own. * 

Respect differences in cultures and value this diversity as enriching to himself 
and society. 

Develop faith in human potentialities for good, including his own. 

Develop a feeling of fellowship for other persons and to appreciate the warmth 
and reciprocity of human relationships. 

Develop compassion for the feelings and needs of others and to act selflessly in 
their behalf. 

Become increasingly law-abiding. 

Demonstrate concern about human problems, including those which involve 
individuals and groups whom he does not know. 
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THE CONCEPT OF RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 



Respect for (governmental) anthoritij, covnpliance with 
its lutes, cicifuiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined 
by the fundamental maxims of true libertij. The basis of 
our political si/stcms is the right of the people to make 
and to alter their constitutions of government . . . The 
verij idea of the power and the right of the people to 
establish government presupposes the duty of every in- 
dividual to obey the established government, 

CMCorge Washington 



America! America! God mend thy evry flaw! 
Confirm thy soul in self-control. Thy liboiy in law! 



America, the Beautiful 
Lyrics hy Katherine Lee Bates 



We are prevented from doing wrong by respect for the 
laics ... 

Thucydides 



Without respect for our agencies of law enforcement, 
there can he no order— ^and eventually no law. The re- 
spect requires a proper appreciation of the positive values 
of our way of life and a willingness to accept a share of 
the responsibility for maintaining it. 

Thomas W. Sarnoff^ 



^From an address ^iven at a "Student Leader Respect for Law and Order Colloquium," Statler Hilton, Los An- 
j^cles. October 20, 1965. 
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THE CONCEPT OF RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 



k-y oU-disciplino is the only ])a.si.s upon whidi respect 
for law and order nuiy he developed. A demoeralie so- 
ciety, which depends upon the cooperative action ot 
many people, cannot exist without self-discipline. This 
(juality of character is evidenced hy respect for and sup- 
[)ort of our estahlished offices and the persons who serve 
in theni; hy the iuviolahility of public and private prop- 
erty; and hy recognition of the rights of every human 
being, whatever his position. 

Respect for law and order is the public evidence of per- 
sonal acce|)tance of these values: 

Inic^^riiif^ and the trustworthiness and personal dig- 
nity which flow from it. 

Courage, and the willingness to resist peer group 
prerssures to violate moral or legal codes. 

Responsibilittf, and the acceptance of personal ac- 
countability for an individual's behavior and for the 
consequences of his actions. 

Justice, and its attendant concerns for all persons. 

Reverence, and the realization that Divine Law pro- 
vides a criterion for behavior. 

Love, manifested in the daily attempt to practice the 
Golden Rule. 



As teachers, our objectives are 

To guide the pupil to understand that 

Respect for law and order must begin with acceptance of rules made by the fam- 
ily, the school, and the community. 

Law is fundamental to any society; and, that through laws, individuals and 
society are protected against anarchy, fear, violence, and oppression. 

Law and order have developed from concepts of values that men have held to 
be important throughout history. These values have been expressed in moral 
codes, religious beliefs, other philosophical concepts, and j^oliticai doctrines. 

The establi.shment of our freedom under law has rec^uircd struggle and sacrifice. 

Ever\- right is accompanied by a responsibility. 
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THE CONCEPT OF RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 



Each person should have the right to think and to act as he desires so long as 
ho does not interfere with the rights of others nor act in a way that is contrary 
to the welfare of the nation. 

Laws should he obeyed until altered through lawful means. All citizens have a 
responsibility to bring about clesirable changes through the use of established 
processes. 

The greatest enemies of liberty are those persons who use it to advance their 
selfish ends. 

Disregard for the law is cumulative in nature, generally beginning with minor 
infractions of moral or legal codes. However, it may progress until the individ- 
ual is capable of gross moral and legal misconduct. 



To help the pupil grow to 

Respect the spirit and the letter of the law. 

Demonstrate his respect for the rights and property of all persons. 

Recognize the need for, and display a respect for, the established authority of 
parents, teachers, and civil officials. 

Realize that respect for law is as important as its enforcement and that public 
respect is a basic means of enforcement. 

Support public officials in the exercise of their duties in enforcing the law. 

Accept his own responsibility for the development and observance of appropri- 
ate and adequate personal, peer-group, class, school, and community standards 
of conduct. 

Develop a self-discipline that can resist peer-group pressures when they contrib- 
ute to violation of community standards. 

Examine his life in order that he may learn to what extent high moral, spiritual, 
and aesthetic values motivate his actions. 

Accept the fact that there are certain limitations on liberty necessitated by con- 
sideration for the welfare of other individuals and of society as a whole. 

Maintain personal integrity in the face of what may appear to be a general dis- 
regard for morality and to recognize that the assurance of his own honesty is the 
ultimate reward. 

Use his freedom with integrity. 
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PART II 



SHARING 
THE RESPONSIBILITY 

FOR THE 
TEACHING OF VALUES 



INTRODUCTION 



Questioned about his vAe in the developing of values, 
'one Los Angeles tecoher responded, "Every respon- 
sible adult in society shares in this task." Point of View 
describes the cooperative roles of the school and other 
social agencies in this way: "Schools have a shared 
responsibility with homes, churches, places of employ- 
meni, and other constructive agencies of the community 
in carrying fomard a total educational program."^ 

Citizens in a community who are deeply concerned for 
the welfare of young people continually provide for the 
development of their varied capabilities. Effective com- 
munity care necessitates fulfillment of responsibilities on 
the part of all agencies in contact with youth: the home, 
the school, the church, recreational centers, places of 
' employment, commercial enterprises, and character- 

building organizations. 

Experimental evidence supports what thoughtful adults 
take for granted: that the developing individual is deci- 
sively affected by his human environment. Values and 
attitudes of others — in home, school, and elsewhere — 
create conflict for the pupil as he is confronted with the 
necessity of making choices. He learns to search for alter- 
natives, weigh possible consequences of his actions, 
identify his basic attitudes, and clarify his beliefs — a 
process through which he builds his own dynamic value 
system. 



^ Point of \ ietc, op. cit„ p. 2. 
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THE HOME 



The home shares the responsibih'ty 

"As the twig is bent," "Like father, like son," "The hand that rocks the cradle," and 
similar statements attest to man's awareness of the profound influence that parents 
have on the kind of person a child l)ee()mes. 

By the very nature of family living, the home is the most decisive force in the devel- 
opment of the child's character and personality. When parents consciously assume 
tlu» teaching of values as a major role, the home can, in many ways, stimulate the 
effective development of the attitudes and vahies that it recognizes as important. 

What techni(iues are used by families whose dvildren manage the developmental 
tasks of cluldhood and adolescence successfully? What home influences help a child 
accept himself, the guidance of authority, and personal responsibility? What paren- 
tal attitudes encourage the discipline of learning, the freedom to be creative, the 
excitement of ideas, and the development of moral concerns? 



Leaders in character e^'vif. '\tion suggest that the home provide 

An atmosphere of clearly defined values, understanding, and love in which par- 
ents are affectionate toward each other and toward their children. 

A sense of belonging, mutual trust, and awareness of family unity and loyalty, 
Vv'hich help provide the support needed by the child in confronting and resolv- 
ing the problems of life. 

Consistent, fair, and meaningful discipline conducive to the development of 
self-discipline in the child. 

Examples of behavior by adults who consistently and earnestly try to live in 
accordance with the principles that they teach. 

Ways of meeting the child's basic needs in terms of his differences, capabilities, 
and limitations. 

A variety of individual and famJly activities which stimulate and sustain a spirit 
of fulfillment and an awareness of each individual's capabilities. 



Parents need to recognize 

The impact of their 'i^Mtudes, expectations, and actions on the child. 

The importance M individual differences of family members. 

The child's nalhral curiosity and help satisfy it in ways that develop self-confi- 
dence, eagerness lor new experience and knowledge, and concern for others. 
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THE HOME 



The impact of s.: ':u-t()is as tnisl ami distrust, acceptance and rejection, sub- 
mission and donuuauce upon the cliild's development. 

The efleet of cultural Nalues which are different from the values of tl»e home 
and work with ihou.i^ht fulness and courage to interpret, incorporate, or coun- 
teract tlu'iu. 

The importance of religion in the life of the individual, tho family, and the 
luttiou. 

Parents c an help the child 

Know what thcN' believe, understand how beliefs fonn a basis for all aspects 
of living, and how parents serve "as exemplars of their religious heritage (as 
well as ) its interpreters. - _ 

Accept individual differences with respect and empathy. 
Develop obedience based on reason rather than on fear. 

Make choices and decisions based on knowledge, values, and thought and to 
recogni/e his mistakes and learn from thern. 

Develop individuality, creativity, and a sense of freedom within the disciphne of 
necessar\' authorit\'. 

Grow in self-understanding and the understanding of others. 

Accept the guidance of church, synagogue, school and community agencies and 
i„ recogni/e that parents work in them for individual and common good. 

Learn to value other persons by providing a pattern of mutually helpful rela- 
tionships both inside and outside the family. 

The home works with the school 

There are manv wavs in which parents can work actively with the school to promote 
the dex el(n"ner.t in' children of values and attitudes which engender personal ful- 
fillment and good human relationships. Parents can 

Communicate to the child their positive feelings about the value of education, 
Srexcll^ent of learning, the rewards of reading, the adventure of thinkmg. 



THE HOME 



Rec-ugni/.f that the devclopiiKMit of vakios, Hke other aspects of learnins is a 
lire-long process. 

Interpret to the child reasons for scliool rnles and procednres and the rolei; of 
sta» meml)crs. pupils, and the home in the educative process. 

Provide the school staff with information ahont the child's health, abilities 

mrerests, experiences and concerns and infonin the staff of situations which 

may inf.uence the child s activities or whicli mav affect the need for special 
sdiool services. ' 

Ccjoperate with the school in motivating the child toward maximum school 

achievement, m exploring vocational interests and goals, in planning educa- 
tional programs, and in resolving school-related problems. 

Participate in school activities, such as P.T.A. meetings, open house, parent edu- 
cation classes, and drives. 

Be infonned about the school and contribute to its development by participat-^. 
ing ill comnuinity activities and exercising voting privileges. 

Participate actively in eflForts for the common good. 
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THE CHURCH, SYNAGOGUE, and TEMPLE 



The Church, Synagogue, and Temple Share the Responsibility 

Religion, throughout recorded history, has heen an expression of man's highest aspi- 
rations. The church and synagogue have l)een major forces in man's moral and 
spiritual growth. The institutional character of the church and synagogue and their 
purp()S(\s make possible uniciue and important contributions to the teaching of values. 
When members of a church or synagogue and religious leaders consciously assume, 
afs a major role, the responsibility of teaching values to young people, they can, in 
many ways, foster the development of beliefs, attit^Kles, and values that they con- 
sider are essential. 



Religious leaders can 

Provide formal instruction in moral and spiritual values for the pupil and his 
fan^ily. 

Teach that religion can be a dynamic force in a person's life. 

Stiuuilate and guide the development of a personal philosophy of life and sup- 
port and guide the family in times of crisis. 

Facilitate eonniumication of values between persons of different ages, interests, 
and cultures. 

Reeogui/e the need of young people for responsible anu rewarding participa- 
tion in the life and work of the church or synagogue. 

Provide counseling for young people and their parents. 

Provide for voluntarx' participation in social, educational, and recreational activ- 
ities which reciuire the child to clarify his personal values. 

Make efforts to reach the many persons who do not at present have religious 
commitments. 

Provide "continual renewal, support, and encouragement*' to parents "in carry- 
ing out their responsibilities toward their children."* 

Involve young people in worship services and other experiences of beauty, 
imi)ressiveuess, solemnity, meaning, and tradition which strengthen feelings of 
dignity, worth, responsibility, and belonging. 

A.ssuro that religious principles have clear-cut applications to the everyday lives 
of \"oung people. 



EKLC 



'Witnior and Katinsky. o/>. n7., p. 220. 
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THE CHURCH, SYNAGOGUE, and TEMPLE 



Inspire and challenge yonng people toward growth in moral concern and re- 
spdusihility. 

Help the pupil in the discovery of his own spiritual strengths and in the selec- 
tion of life goals. 

Help yomig people to recognize that intellectual and moral conflicts are natural 
and can he resolved effectively. 



THE COMMUNITY 



The Community Shares the Responsibility 

To a great extent, tlie values shared by the eitizens of a eommunity are reflected in 
their moral concerns and in their efforts to act effectively regarding those concerns. 
In exercising their conscience, citizens can look critically at the values that they 
express and assess their effect on the welfare, happiness, and social concerns of 
young people. In addition to home, church, and school, various forces in the com- 
munity exercise a potent influence on the kind of person that each child becomes. 

("ommunitics have as many differences as individuals. Like individuals, they grow 
and develop or decline and decay. They are confronted daily with the need to pro- 
vide for the re(}nirements, interests, and capabihties of their residents and to resolve 
the conflicts of contemporary life. In today's world, coniple.xities are multiplied and 
magnified by continuous and rapid change. Critical differences exist between com- 
munities throughout our nation and often between parts of a giv,e.n community. Yet, 
when citizens in a community consciously assume responsibility for the development 
of young people, they channel energies into the service of children and youth and 
find many ways to pnmiote what they value most highly. Citizens can develop a 
climate of civic integrity, community pride, and individual promise. 



The citizens of a community can 

Exercise democratic leadership. 

Promote personal and group relationships that are mutually helpful. 

Work activelv for fundamental individual rights and help children and adults 
gain a better understanding of their legal rights and responsibilities. 

Help staff members of the .school and other agencies to understand the struc- 
ture of the community and to become a functioning part of community life. 



In demonstrating that they value all residents of the community, citizens can 

Assure the individual that his participation in the work of the community is 
essential to its welfare. 

Provide agencies for effective, specialized services for individuals and families. 

Identify the functions of local agencies, including the school, in meeting the 
needs of young people. 

Recognize human differences, accept them with respect and empathy, and pro- 
vide for the various needs of residents. 
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THE COMMUNITY 



Help meet impact of urhaiiixatioii on the incliviclual and the family and 
leeogui/.e that mobility has some eonstrnctive aspects. 

Provide for the active participation of youth in planning and implementing 
eonnnunity programs. 

Provide for constructive use of leisure time through regular recreational activi- 
ties and special events. 

Oemonstrate sincere interest in and concern for education, support school activ- 
ities, and participate actively in their improvement. 



In developing u climate of civic int^^grity, community pride, and individual promise, 
citizens can 

Help parents to recognize that the teaching of values and developing of atti- 
tudes are a primary responsibihty. 

Value and enjoy young people, take pride in them, and strongly encourage 
each child to achieve his best development. 

Define rules of acceptable behavior and help young people to gain a sense of 
responsibility, achievement, and freedom within these limits. 

Provide skilled and understanding supervision for young people, protect them 
from harmful influences, and help them grow in their ability to withstand such 
influences. 

Provide law enforcement personnel who are trained in constructive handling 
of destructive behavior. 

Work to heighten the dignity, worth, and achievement of individuals and 
groups. 

Establish and maintain communication with the school and be continually 
aware that the community's future will depend upon the quality of the edu- 
cational program. 



\ 
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THE SCHOOL 



The School Shares the Responsibility 

Tlie school has primary responsihility for carrying forward the significant learnings 
and valnes of. onr society and can make its best contribution in relation with the 
luHue, the church, and other conmuinity agencies/ 

Teachers and other n)end)ers of the school staff who consciously assume responsibil- 
it\ for promoting the development of values and attitudes in young people can, in 
x arions ways, decisively better their lives. Because it provides both learning oppor- 
tmuties and a variety of human relationships, the school can be a potent, construc- 
tive force in shaping the child's attitudes about himself and others, his aspirations, 
and his emerging value sx'Steni. 

The fact that education is recjuned of all young people contributes to the school's 
unicjne potentialities. Its philosophy, program, personnel, and physical facilities all 
affect the connnunication of values and development of attitudes. 

All persons who have responsibility for the educational program can 

Reeoi^nize "that the prime function of the school is to educate ... to teach the 
child the necessarx* skills, tools, attitudes, knowledge, and social adeptness that 
will enable him to live successfully in our society and to be a force for good hi 
his community."'" 

Communicate to pupils and adults what the schoors values are and create con- 
ditions in which these values can bo developed. 

Reflect, in both principle and practice, the democratic philosophy of our coun- 
tr\' and provide leadership which stimulates colleagues, pupils, parents, and 
otluM" citizens to search for constructive solutions to mutually important prob- 
lems. 

H( cognize that the kind of education young people receive today will influence 
eruciaily th(* nature of tomorrow. 

Help children to understand and accept value differences in the home and 
school. 

flelp each pupil to reflect on the direction of his own life. 

flelp pupils understand arid appreciate the basic values inherent in the Amer- 
ican wa\' of life. 



^V. S. Dopartim-nt of Ilralth. Lulucation. and Welfare, Implications for Elementary Education. A follow up of 
the ?960 White House Conferenee on Children and Youth (Washington, D. C: United States Government 
Printinc Odief. 1961 ), p. fi. 

-Katherine E. D'EveUii. Mrvtiuf: Children's Einotitmal Seeds ( Enj^lewcod Cliffs, N. J.: rrenticre-Hall, J957), 
p. ifvl 
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THE SCHOOL 



Tlie Scliool Staff 

Each nienihcM" ol the school staff I : involved in aspects of teaching, counseling, super- 
vision, and administration. He also participates in activities affecting the curriculum 
and community. In each function, the educator communicates his values and atti- 
tudes through ])()th word and deed. 

Although some discussion of the roles of individual teachers and administrators fol- 
lows, all staff members have opportunities to contribute to the development of con- 
st ructivt* values. 

A staff wdiich consciously commits itself to focusing on the moral concerns in the 
(hiily Hfc of th(» school can, in many ways, promote what it values most highly. 

All staff members should 

Clarify their own personal philosophies and recognize how their values will 
influence pupils, parents, and other staff members. 

Openly express responsibility for the teaching of values and be articulate about 
die concerns that the\' expect the school to represent. 

Consistently encourage moral responsibility in young people, parents, and co- 



Assist pupils in understanding the reasons which underlie school policies and 
public law, and help them to act in accordance with both the spirit and the 
letter of regulations and laws. 

I lelp all pupils to feel accepted in the school. 

Assume and fulfill their appropriate responsibilities for the attainment of stand- 



Recognize that the school program and activities influence the kind of events 
and behavior which occur in the community. 

Participate in and contribute to community activities. 
The* Administrator 

More than any other member o* the school staff, the administrator is responsible for 
the nature of the educational services provided to the community. He therefore ha.s 
a leading role in promoting desirable attitudes and values in young people. Like 
other staff members, he has ])oth responsibility and opportunity in his position of 
leadership. 



workers. 
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THE SCHOOL 



Wlo^^he tidniinistrator detoniiincs character education to be a primary responsi- 
bility of his school, he finds opportunities to promote the growth of understanding, 
social sensitivity, and moral responsibility by both staff and pupils. 

The administrator can 

Recognize the influence of his own values and attitudes on others and reflect 
the values and attitudes which he advocates. 

Foster a dynamic program of instruction and service for all pupils. 

Evaluate, with faculty and pupils, school purposes, policies, responsibilities, 
and opportunities and fonnalize standards in terns understandable to and 
achievable by staff and pupils. 

Help to create and maintain a general feeling of respect, friendliness, and trust 
among staff members, pupils, and parents and of group responsibility for the 
progress and achievement of young people. 

Increase skill in inter-personal relationships and continue his own study of 
lunnan relations, inter-cultural understanding, character education, and disci- 
pline. 

Appreciate staff members as individuals, respect their differences, and make 
effective use of tlv^r capabilities. 

Encourage and assist the staff and parents to continue the study of child devel- 
opment and education and to empnasize values. 

Help staff members, pupils, and parents to develop wholesome attitudes toward 
duly constituted authority and toward education. 

Assume resnonsibility for enforcement of niles and standards and support 
teachers in trie wise use of disciplinary measures. 

Provide assistance in solving pupil, parent, and staff problems; in maintaining 
a productive balance in the expression of conflicting values; and in serving as 
a buffer or catalyst in helping others to resolve conflicts. 

Help staff members to explore and study the nature of the local cor^imunity; 
work closeK" with conmnmity leaders and agencies; help to define and .'icrve 
the comnuiint> 's educational needs; and respond to its interests. 

Maintain the ability to adapt to change and help staff members to examine the 
old. explore the new. and exercise the flexibility essential in a rapidly changing 
world and profession. 
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THE SCHOOL 



The Teacher 

Because of the nature of the learning process and his relationships with pupils, the 
teacher has a major influence on character development. Each day, he can con- 
.sci()usl\" make this a.spect of instruction a vital part of pupil experiences. 

The teacher can 

Stimulate and reward social sensitivity, moral concern, and individual and 
j^roup rcsponsil^ility in pupils. 

Define his personal values, recognize their influence on the value development 
ot pupils, and become increasingly aware of the values that he represents to 
his pupils, parents, and other faculty members. 

Create an atmosphere in which pupils know what is expected of them and de- 
velop a teeling of acceptance, self-respect, and self-confidence; encourage pupils 
to develop life purposes that are responsible, rewarding, and attainable. 

Fulfill the responsibility to support standards and regulations in the school and 
community. 

Help pupils to understand contradictory values and to act on those that are 
consistent with conscience. 

Develop, and, through his participation, demonstrate interest in worth-while 
school and community activities. 

Increase understanding of the developmental needs and characteristics of pupils 
and relate this understanding to character development and classroom teaching. 

Clarify personal aspirations regarding the kinds of persons that pupils should 
become. 

Studv ways in which values, attitudes, and good human relationships develop 
and function; examine ways in which to promote them in the school and coni- 
mimity. 

Broaden knowledge of discipline, marking practices, learning, motivation, men- 
tal health, creativity, critical thinking, problem solving, compensatory education, 
student government and other co-curricular activities and of character-building 
programs in the community. 

Continue to study the role of the teacher and education in today's world, the 
art of teaching, and the unsolved problems which educators must face. 

Understand the contributions of other staff members to the school program and 
work with them toward the attainment of common objectives. 

Increase understanding of the many cultures represented in our society and 
of its conflicts, strengths, achievements, and current concerns; identify and 
assess probable future demands on the young people in the classroom. 
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PART III 



SUGGESTED 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

FOR THE 
TEACHING OF VALUES 



INTRODUCTION 



M anv of the wavs in which teachers can foster the 
development of values are described on the following 
pages. As suggested learning experiences at each educa- 
tional level are outlined, it is hoped that they will 
stimulate teachers to exchange ideas and develop other 
methods which will be eflFective in specific classroom 
situations. 

A review of these opportunities and examples of specific 
experiences makes it evident that (1) the development 
of values is a long, slow, and continuous process; (2) 
activities must be related by the teacher to the needs 
of the particular group and to the content of instruction; 
(3) the majority of suggested learning experiences may 
be adapted by the concerned, resourceful teacher to 
content and grade levels other than those described; 
and (4) a given experience may be applicable to other 
values not specified. 

The suggested learning experiences which follow have 
been obtained from many sources. Some are adaptations 
of materials appearing in instructional guides; others 
were suggested by teachers as they participated in the 
city-wide "Survey for Implementing the Point of View^ 
Objectives Related to the Development of Values" 
( February, 1963 ). Still other suggestions have been pre- 
pared particularly for this publication by the various 
subject area supervisors and consultants. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



'Vhv elcMiuMitaiy school teacher traditionally has been concerned with the develop- 
ment of the character— the attitudes and the vahies— of his pupils. Although there 
is no content specificalK' organized for this purpose, the development of values is 
part of a plauned program as oudined in the Course of Study for Elementary Schools 
and in various instructional guides. 

The selt-containcd cla.ssroom and the opportunities to observe the pupil on the play- 
ground, in the lunchroom and cafeteria, at assemblies, and in other situations, make 
it possible for elementary school teachers to focus attention on the pupil's total 
development. 

I hc teacher is in a position to know intimately the pupils in his classroom, to assess 
tlicir strengtlis and weaknesses, and to l^ecome aware of the need for specific help. 
The da\'-l()ng association between teacher and pupil offers continuing opportunities 
tor the development ot values. There is no better opportunity to teach that every 
person has a responsibility for the maintenance and support of law and order and 
lor the observance of rules. 

The nature of the elementary school pupil is another asset to the teacher who 
recognizes that character education is in part his responsibility. The child responds 
more readily to the suggestions of teacher and parent than he will a few years later, 
lie is willing to discuss what he believes to be right and wrong and has not yet 
established barriers to communication. 

Opportunities are continuingly provided in which pupils may recognize the impor- 
tance of integrity, courage, responsibility, justice, reverence, love, and respect for 
law and order. The imaginative te^tcher finds many ways to enhance the effective- 
ness of the instructional program as pupils work together and seek to achieve mutu- 
ally established goals. They share information and materials; find answers to questions 
of common co!icern; and cooperate in the adventure of learning through shared 
experieticc. Inherent in each situation are countless opportunities to develop within 
every child concepts which are of basic importance to him as an individual and to 
the larger society of which he is a part. 

The observant teacher will note many of his own values being reflected in the actions 
of pupils, for at no other age do young people so intensely search for a model. 
The teacher who desires to influence consciously the development of values must 
plan appropriate activities and capitalize upon the "teachable moment." Every day, 
there are opportunities to praise pupil conduct when values are exemplified, or to 
make suggestions for its improvement. 

The social studies and language arts programs offer unique opportunities for instruc- 
tion in moral and spiritual values. In history, civics, geography, and other disciplines 
which comprise the social studies are examples of irian's relationships with his fellow 
man and with his world. Through the analysis of man's failures and triumphs, his 
shame and valor, his demonstrations of fear and courage, pupils discover the values 
which fomi the basis for an effective life. 
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In the social studies, ihcvc also are oiDportuuities to learn that our nation was founded 
upon faith in a Supreme Being and that the doeunients of the United States are based 
upon a noble eoneern For the worth of man and the preservation of his rights. Pupils 
heroine inereasingK" aware of the interdependence of men. As they work in large 
and .small groups, seeking arid exchanging information, they develop increasing skill 
in their relationships witl) one another and deepen their appreciation of the con- 
tributions of others. 

\]\ the. language arts, pupils read of heroism and of triumph over fear. They en- 
counter what has been described as ''an awareness of the meaning of hnman tragedy 
and a sense of compassion for it." Children learn to admire and respect men whose 
honest assnniptioji of responsibility and whose love for their families and for man- 
kind have caused them to achieve l)eyond the commonplace. Through literature, 
pupils are exposed to inan\' viewpoints. In the study of language as communication, 
children are guided to see how ideas become the patterns for action and learn that 
the skills wliich they master can become instruments for good. In the everyday 
activities of listening, speaking, reading, and writing, pupils may receive opportuni- 
ties to develop these skills and learn to communicate effectively in ways which are 
consistent with the values which the Los Angeles City Schools seek to develop. 

Tlu* elementary school mathematics programs provides limitless opportunities for 
teaching respect for honesty and responsibility. 

Through the study of science, pupils develop reverence for hfe and an appreciation 
of the'search for truth and of the individual's relationship to the universe and to the 
forccvs which l)rought it into being. There are many opport;!jniMvi-.s to wonder about 
the innncnsity, order, and mystery of the universe. The study of science also fosters 
the spirit of investigation and provides an opportunity for the tciehing mind to seek 
answers. Pupils may be taught to pursue and to question, to develop patience, to 
rc\serve judgment until facts are known, and to respect the dissenter who "hears a 
distant drummer." Perhaps in no other area of the curriculum is there an opportunity 
to demonstrate as fully the courage to explore new ideas in tlio face of tradition 
and to learn from repeated failure. 

bi the health, physical education, and playground programs, th(* teacher may help 
pupils to appreciate the beauty of nature as it is evidenced in fuiictioning of the 
human body and to develop skills which establish balance in recreational pursuits. 
The teacher mav inspire in youngsters the courage to persevere and to den^onstrate 
self-discipline in the development of athletic skills. He uses opportunities to teach 
good sportsmanship and the value of competition. He helps pupils to recognize 
their own capacities, to perform to the best of their ability, to acknowledge superior 
skill, and to develop patience and understanding of others as they seek to overcome 
limitations. 

Art and music, expressing the deepest of emotions, have the power to affect man 
profoundlv. Reverence for man's abihty to create are among the values and goals of 
the elementarv school programs in these fields. In the elementary school, teachers 
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eucourago c-hildrtMi to ^ - their powers of observation and to become aware of the 
I)t'auty in the (Miviron. i as prodnced l)y nature and by man. Children can learn 
to be more sensitive to ^ nd and to the beauty, inspiration, satisfaction, and consola- 
tion of music. Paintin- 1 sculpture also may be used to intensify the child's 
sensitivity to beaut\ an ! to develop appreciation of creative expression. He develops 
courage to e.\press his ow n id^^as, and to exercise respect for others, compassion, and 
reverence for u. ' s :u i;\ to create. 

OthtM special subjct ' aioas, such as foreign language, the practical arts, health, and 
safety, also provide opportunities to develop value concepts. 

0(\scriptions of suggested learning activities in the fields of written and oral English, 
mathematics, physical education, reading, science, and the social studies appear on 
the following pages. Learning activities in art, music, and practical arts (see In- 
dustrial Education) and health odrscation are described in the section beginning on 
page 158. 
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ENGLISH 



!'Wi,t the same srliool experience and at the same time, 
a chiUl }tuni ^ww in his sense of moral responsihliiij, 
(levehp habits of self -discipline, gain insight into the 
idea that insxitiitions are the tools of man, and enhance 
his cippreeiation of !he moral equality of liis playmates.^ 



Oral aiu) u r-tttMi cojuimiiiicatioii provide countless situations in which pupils may 
1-rarn the valuc-s of truth, honesty, iwv] excellence. There also are many opportunities 
lor ^uulance in makii^g judgments concerning behavior and responsibility. 

Learning activities \vliich emphasize values develop the child's respect for his own 
opinions and ideas and for the viewpoints of otlier pupils. Discussions and conversa- 
tions, when curefulK" guided, develop in pupils the courage to express their con- 
victions. 

Those activities which involve writing, speaking, and listening about actua] or 
vicarious experiences provide an atmosphere in which young people gain better 
insights into the world about them. Nieaningful values are developed which influence 
personal feelings, loyalty, appreciations, respect for law and order, and self- 
understanding. 



INTEGRITY 

To help pupils learn the importance of honesty as a personal commit- 
ment, in things both large and small. 



The class members discuss a story about a boy named Johnny who 
went to the store for his Mother. They consider what would have 
happened if Johnny had wanted something and spent part of the 
monev he v/as given for himself; then he could not have bought all 
the tilings that his Mother wanted. 

Children prepare talks in observance of Boy Scout Week. They dis- 
cuss why honesty, truth, and trust are essential in our relationship 
with others and to our self-respect. 

Pupils prepare a dramatization to illustrate the differences between 
tnith, fooling, teasing, and pretending. 



'Hducational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public School: (Washington, D. C: National 
Education Association, May, 1951), p. 30. 
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OBJECTIVE; 

Oral Enfi^lish 

PRXMARY: 

NflDDLE: 
. UPPER: 



ENGLISH 



Written Enfjush 

PRIMARY: Billy finds some money on the school grounds. The children wri*e 

stones describing what he should do with the money and why. 

MIDDLE: For the school newspaper, pupils write editorial about honesty, loy- 

alty, and faith and how each might apply to school situations. 

UPPER: The class views i filmstrip about Benjamin Franklin (Set 1: 5-22), 

and pupils then \vriie an essay about the "Person Whom I Admire 
Most. They base their reasons for the choice on concept^ concerning 
the honesty, loyalty, and trustworthiness which should characterize 
a man in public life. 



Listenitifi^ 

PRIMARY: Tho class listcus to the sound slide "Peter Rabbit" (7 min., color. No. 

44) to decide whether it was right or wrong for Peter and Mr. Mc- 
Gregor to do as each did. 

middlEj Pupils listen to the transcription "The Lost Violin" (No. 229, 15 min.) 

to interpret the meaning of honesty and to determine what their 
feelings might have been should they have been involved in the 
incident. 

UPPER: Class members tape stories which they have written about "The 

Purse That Was Found." The teacher asks them to listen to evaluate 
the different ideas which were expressed in resolving the problem of 
what to do with the purse. 



COURAGE 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils develop courage as they face the unknown, the 
uncertain, or the unpleasant, and to help them realize its importance 
in the lives of great men and in the history of our nation. 



Oral E)^^Jish 

PRIMARY: When reorganization is necessary in a school, the teacher discusses 

with the children the reasons for the change. They express any anxie- 
ties which they may have concerning it. Pupils can assure their peers 
that the new situation will be much the same and that in some ways 
it may be better. 



ENGLISH 



MiODi^K: In cliscussions alxnit why there are holidays, pupils prepare short 

talks regarding the eourage of the men who are honored ( i. e., Colum- 
bus, George Washington, Abraham Lineoln). 

UPPER: A panel diseussion is presented regarding ways in which famous 

men and groups liave demonstrated courage (i. e., John Glenn, 
Columbus, Benjamin Franklin, Pilgrims). 



Written Enp^lish 



PRIMARY: 



MIDDLE: 



UPPER: 



Pupils write slories to ilhistrate how Pilgrims showed courage in sup- 
porting their beliefs. 

.•\fter viewing the film "iVe Been There in a Book" (16 min., C(;lor, 
Fsd 810-1), pupils write stories comparing ways in which courage 
was shown by early explorers. (The film indicates how children can 
interpret and recreate incidents described in books which they have 
read. ) 

Pupils prepare a time line identifying courageous acts of famous 
people. 



Listening 

PRIMARY: Children listen to the transcription "Timid Timothy" (No. 265, 15 
min.) to learn how Timothy became brave. 

MIDDLE: The class listens to a dramatization (originally prepared as a written 

language activity) in which puppets are the characters. For example, 
a boy and his conscience discuss ( 1 ) tohy he must return a pen he 
took from the teachers de.sk; or (2) lohtj he must return a "lost" ball 
which he took home. 

UPPER: Pupils listen only to the sound track of "Lincoln in the White House" 

(Fsd 921.Li-2). They list ways in which Lincoln showed a high 
degree of moral courage. 



RESPONSIBILITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils develop positive attitudes toward the acceptance of 
personal responsibility. 
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ENGLISH 



Oral Eu'^lish 

PRIMARY: After viewing the film **Oiir Family Works Together" (11 rnin., eolor, 

Fsd 173.3-7), the ehildren discuss the importance of each person's 
accepting responsibility in whatever work is planned, such as caring 
for own belongings, cleaning up after painting, and obtaining and 
returning supplies. 

MIDDLE: A school program is planned to acquaint children with the purposes 

of the United Crusade, Children may prepare talks regarding the 
importance of helping others and the community agencies which 
cooperate in assisting those in need. 

UPPER: In the study of fire prevention, upper-grade pupils plan short talks 

to present to neighbors regarding fire hazards and proper safety 
measures. 



Written Englisli 

PRIMARY: After a child tells about receiving a new pet, pupils discuss ways to 

care for pets. They write stories about the techniques which they use 
to care for animals at home. 

MIDDLE: The children plan a trip to a television station and take notes about 

the responsibilities of the people who present programs. The pupils 
write parts for the dramatization of a television program which em- 
phasizes responsibilities that persons of their own ages can assume. 

UPPER: In the study of the petroleum industry, the children refer to the set 

of pictures entitled "Petroleum in Our Lives" (Pictures 4-16, Set 1, 
20 black and white, 11 x 14 in.) in v^nriting about our nation's de- 
pendence on oil and the roles of the many persons who help to 
manufacture petroleum products. 



Listening 

PRIMARY: 



MIDDLE: 



Children tell favorite parts of familiar stories which depict the suc- 
cessful assumption of responsibility. Other children listen carefully 
identify the longer story from which each part came, the values 
portrayed, and perhaps the names of the authors. 

The film "Litterbug" (10 min., color, Fsd 628.4-3) is shown. It is 
then rerun with only the sound as children listen for ideas to help 
them in keeping their school and community neat and clean. 
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ENGLISH 



UPPER: 111 a Study of conscMvation, the children listen to the transcription 

**The Case of the Disappearing Soil" (No. 348) to obtain ideas on 
how they and their coiniiiunity may assist in preventing soil erosion. 



JUSTICE 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils learn that justice is an important element in inter- 
personal relationships, as well as a civic responsibility. 



Oral En^'lisli 



PHlMAftY: 



MIDDLE: 



UPPER: 



Before witnessing a program with other pupils, the children discuss 
proper behavior en route to the auditorium, how to enter it and take 
their seats, and what to do during the program. There, standards are 
related to courteous behavior toward performers and oihers in the 
audience. 

The class decides to find ways of helping each person become a better 
member of the group. The pupils discuss the answers to three ques- 
tions: (1) Why do you like some people better than others? (2) Why 
are some pupils not chosen to participate in certain activities? (3) 
How can you help children who are not liked? The importance of 
consideration for others and the value of fair play are emphasized. 

Panel members discuss "What does 'fair play mean?" The question 
may arise from a problem which is encountered during the Physical 
Education period. 



Written English 

PRIMARY: If somc children continually disturb others who are at work, the class 

may develop a group chart concerning "Ways to do our best work." 
This project helps to develop the values of consideration for others 
and fair treatment to all. 



MIDDLE: After an oral discussion of answers to the question "Why do you like 

some people better than others?" each child writes a description of 
how he would feel if he were either chosen or not chosen as a member 
of a group. This activity can produce insights regarding "right or 
wrong" behavior. 

UPPER: During Book Week, pupils write about the experiences of an interest- 

ing character which illustrate the concept of justice, such as obeying 
the rules of the trail in the movement of covered wagons westward. 
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ENGLISH 



Ustcnitif:^ 

PRIMARY: 
MIDDLE: 



UPPRRi 



The teacher reads Miinro Leafs ''How to Behave and Why'' and 
asks the children to point out ways to make friends and play fairly 
which are illustrated in the story. 

A discussion of "Why do voii like some people better than others?'* 
is taped. (See JUSTICE: yx 55, Oral English-Middle.) Children 
listen to the tape for suggestions in preparing a check list of accept- 
able attitudes and practices of fairness and consideration. This check 
list could be titlea: How Friendly Am I? 

The teacher selects a story to be read aloud which illustrates attitudes. 
As children read diflFerent parts of the story, other pupils listen to 
note examples of behavior v^^hich show consideration, fairness, and 
obedience to rules or other attitudes which may be illustrated. 



REVERENCE 



OBJECTIVE: To help pupils learn that reverence is an attitude which is appropriate 
in many circumstances and not restricted to formalized worship. 



Oral E'tV'Usli 



PRLMARY: The teacher discusses with children the meaning of the Pledge of 

AllegiauL'e (i. e., . . . one Nation under God). He helps them to see 
how our nation recognizes a Power greater than the people them- 
selves. 

MIDDLE: After learning the "Star Stangled Banner," children discuss the rea- 

s(>ii for its having been written and the ways in which our lives are 
better because of the inspiration of others. 

UPPER: The teacher uses the filmstrip "Nature of a Democracy- Freedom of 

Religion'' to motivate a panel discussion regarding why religious free- 
dom is important to everyone. 



Wriflcn En^lisJi 

PRIMARY: The cliildrcn write a group story about the ways in which nature 

protects animals. They view the film "How Animals Live in Winter" 
(10 n)in., color, Fsd 591.5-19) as motivation. 
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ENGLISH 



MIDDLE: Clas.s inenihers write stories to show how the missions contributed to 

tlie development of California, 

ifppEK: Pupils write biographies about importau'.: religious leaders in the 

United States, Canada, Mexico, or South America. 



Listcninij, Activities 

nuMARY: Thc tcacher reads "Little Island" by Brown (Doubleday, 1946). The 
children decide how one friend develops confidence and belief in 
another. 



MIDDLE: 



UPPEr.: 



The class listens to a transcription, record, or tape of an author s read- 
ing his own poem or other creative expression. They gain greater 
inspiration and appreciation of the beauty of literature and learn to 
revere men's creativity as an evidence of a "Power greater than our- 
selves." 

After a tape has been made of a discussion about the lives of famous 
composers, the class listens to decide in v/hal ways the composers 
have helped others to develop reverence. 



LOVE 

OBJECTIVE: 



To help pupils learn that love is one of man's supreme emotions and 
that it is exercised in nianv wavs. 



Oral English 



PRIM.\RY: 



MIDDLE: 



UPPER: 



The children take a walk in the neighborhood of the school to observe 
the beauties of nature. The teacher encourages them to discuss hov^^ 
it makes each child feel (voluntary expressions of feelings). They also 
talk about likenesses and differences observed in relation to the story 
"Time of Wonder," by Robert McCloskey (Viking, 1957). 

During Constitution Week, pupils discuss why there is a Bill of 
Rights. They view the filmstrip "Understanding Citizenship" (Set 1: 
5-9, color, "Bill of Rights"). They compare the needs of children in a 
classroom with those of a nation and discuss how respect for in- 
dividual rights is a practical expression of love for one another. 

Pupils talk about the meanings of words in the songs "America" and 
the "Star Spangled Banner." They prepare talks about the feelings 
of the author for his love of country as expressed in the songs. 
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ENGLISH 



Written En<:,lish 

PRIMARY. After viewing the filmstrip "Growing Up" (Set 2: EC-1, color) about 
"when we have guests," the children write stories which relate 
consideration for others to the basic concept of love. 

MIDDLE: Ip. studying conservation of resources, class members write stories 

about the national parks and why they were established and show 
how concern for t^e parks demonstrates love for other men. 

UPPER: The class views the film "The American Flag" (14 min., color, Fsd 

929.9-3). or "Our Country's Flag" ( rev. ed., 11 min., color, Fsd 
929.9-1). Pupils write stories about how our flag and the National 
Anthem inspire love of our country. 

Listening Activities 

PR1.MARY: Children listen to the teacher read the story of the "King s Flower" 

by Mike Thaler (Orion, 1956) and illustrate parts of the story that 
they particularly enjoyed. 

MIDDLE: Class members listen to the transcription "The Lost Boys of Lanciano" 

(No. 341, 15 min.) to learn how the boys discovered an adult to be 
a friend. 

UPPER: The class listens to the transcription "Francis Scott Key" (No. 719) 

and views the "Pledge of Allegiance" ( 10 min,, color, Fsd 929.912) to 
leani the ways in which some men have expressed appreciation for 
love of country, love of flag, and love of their fellow men. 

RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils understand the responsibihtiy of each individual to 
support the law. 

Written English 

GRADES K.6: After viewing a film or listening to or reading an appropriate story, 
pupils write a story about the responsibility of each citizen to sup- 
port the law. Children in the primary grades may concern themselves 
with school attendance and tne conservation of personal and public 
property. Pupils in other grades may write about such subjects as 
the importance of obeying traffic signals, the obHgations to pay 
legally levied taxes, or the obligations of each citizen during time 
of war or other national emergency. 
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MATHEMATICS 



The teacher has a responsibility to create an atmosphere which fosters not only the 
learning of mathematics ])ut also the growth of moral and spiritual values which 
are important to the development of citizenship. In the classroom, pupils foniiulate 
attitudes toward themselves, other young people, and the school. 

The study oF mathematics enahles pupils to discover the intrinsic beauty in the 
orderliness of mathematics. They learn that it has been created by man to serve 
his many purposes and that this creation continues each day as new needs arise. 
Ab()V(* all else, they learn that man has created something of value to all mankind. 

Pupils discover many of the fascinating facts that concern mathematics. They find 
patterns that exist and control the things that are done in each number system. Al- 
though these characteristics are not new to the mathematician, they are new to the 
individual pupil. The pupil finds .satisfaction as a result of his own effort. It is the 
same feeling which an artist or a writer experiences when he has created something. 

Manv opportunities exist to stimulate in children a sense of values. As pupils learn 
different solutions to problems, they grow in respect for the methods and opinions 
of others. They help each other to recognize where their mistakes occur. They ex- 
press recognition in many different ways for a job well done. 

Mathematics has a certain discipline within itself. It is this discipline which permits 
and encourages children to seek for reasons and truth. To find the truth, pupils begin 
to work with simple proofs in mathematics. Although the approach is informal, they 
examine facts and inquire as to their validity. Pupils also learn to differentiate be- 
tween correct and incorrect information. In doing so, they begin to develop a devo- 
tion to truth. 

The application of mathematical ideas and concepts to man s everyday experiences 
helps him to understand the moral obligation that he has to society. As he uses 
mathematics in figuring payments for goods or services received, he learns that he 
has a moral obligation to pay his debts. The use of mathematics in everyday life 
therefore contributes to developing a sense of responsibility and helps pupils to 
i;ecome better citizens. 



COURAGE 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils face failure, learn from failure, and continue their 
efforts toward success. 

SUGGESTED ACTi\iTiES: The climate of the classroom encourages experimentation 
in the solution of problems involving mathematics. As the child approaches problem 
solving in an experimental manner, he may experience failure. Real courage is evi- 
dent when the pupil recognizes his errors, rebuilds what he is doing to correct them, 
and develops skill and knowledge. The pupiVs ability to continue his efforts until 
mastery of a skill regardless of many failures, is evidence of courage. 



MATHEMATICS 



REVERENCE 

OBjECTiVK: To help pupils respect man s creativity and appreciate its varied ex- 
pressions. 

sucGKSTFD ACTiviTiivS: Th(» tcaclicr asks the children to read about the historv of 
the development of numbers and helps them to understand that mathematics wa^ a 
creation of man. The class learns that people of different cultures have created 
various systems of numeration to serve their particular needs. Pupils compare the 
didcMcnt systems, see why they were satisfactory in the past, and why they no longer 
serve man's needs. Pupils also learn that man has created more and more complex 
nuinber systems to solve problems of increasing difficulty. 

As pupils grow to understand the function of zero in the decimal system of numera- 
tion, they may be helped to develop a parallel understanding of how man's intelli- 
gence has pemiitted him continually to advance his knowledge of mathematics. They 
also may be helped to develop a respect for their own intelHgence as it is related to 
the intelligence and order which is evidenced in the operation of the universe. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Physical education, l>y providing a program of activities which are essentially con- 
cerned with hody uiovenieut, has an important role within the total curriculum in 
developing the child to his fullest capacity. 

Through movement, the child becomes familiar with his own capabilities and some 
of the characteristics of his environment. Through thoughtfully planned physical 
education activities, he can form a positive view of himself and be at ease with his 
own body; develop perceptual awareness; play with others as the member of a team 
and learn the ivnportance of obeying rules; acquire useful skills of his own; express 
himself creativi K : relieve childhood tensions; and experience exhilaration through 
vigorous activity. 

Such a program of varied and iluable physical activities is characterized by in- 
nnmerable ^'teachable moments for developing moral and spiritual values. 



INTEGRm' 

OBjECTivr To help the pupil grow to use freedom with integrity. 

SUGGESTED ACTivmES: Pupils go to and from the classroom and the activity area in 
an informal, self-controlled way, rather than in a "line-up, keep-in~step" manner. 

Pupils are entrusted with the use of physical education supplies and equipment, 
learn to use them correctly and safely, and return them when no longer needed. 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil grow in the desire to accomplish for self-satisfac- 
tion rather than for public acclaim. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: The teachcr divides the class into squads to permit children 
to perform alone or in small groups, thus enabling them to improve their motor 
skills and self-image. 

Children may evaluate their own progress. For example, they may judge what marks 
the>' deserve for their accomplishment in physical education. 

OBJECTIVE; To help the pupil grow in applying his ideals to his actions; in 
displaying honesty and sincerity in his daily relationships; and in 
learning that sportsmanship, perseverence, courage, and self-control 
are essential to success. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils learn, through refereeing or umpiring a game, to make 
judgments without bias or favoritism. 

When playing a visiting team, the members of the ^ ae team haye an opportunity to 
practice consideration, courtesy, generosity, unsc tM^hness, and"(^other qualities ex- 
pected of a host. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



COURAGE 

OBJKCTIVK: To help tlic pupil grow in ability to cope with unrealistic expectations 
without a sense oF personal failure or loss of self-esteem. 

siccKSTED ACTIVITIES: Through serving as scorekeeper or equipment manager, 
pupils experience success and at the same time learn that everyone i mot be a squad 
leader or a nuMuher of the first team. 

By continuing practice in a game in which they possess little skill, pupils may develop 
tlu* courage to face major obstacles later in life. 

OBJKCTIVK: To help pupil grow in physical and moral courage. 

sucGKSTKD ACTiviTiKS: A child in the primary grades displays and develops real 
courage when he* first climbs off the ground onto the multiple climbing tree or catches 
a ball couiing toward him. 

A child in the middle grades learns courage by perfonning stunts which demand such 
skills as jumping ovct a rope or performing a balancing feat. 

A child in the upper grades displays a diflFerent kind of courage by performing a 
danc(* with a partner or group for an audience. 



RESPONSIBILITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil grow in the ability to be self-motivating. 

SUGCKSTEO ACTIVITIES: The tcacher administers physical fitness tests to detemiine 
in what ways th? pupil's fitness can be improved. A pupil learns what activities he 
.should undertake from the results of the tests, accepting the responsibility to work 
toward continued improvement. 

The pupil is (Micouraged to accept teacher help and to exercise his own judgment in 
using apparatus, supplies, equipment, and outdoor areas to the best advantage. 



JUSTICE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil learn, through practice, that justice requires re- 
spect for the worth and dignity of every human being and that dif- 
ferences in race, in religion, or in ability to perform some task does 
not alter that requirement. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Tliioiigli [)aiticipation in group games or in fitness tasks 
and in the evaluation of tliese activities, pupils learn that individual skill antLjn- 
terests vary and that the low-achiever is entitled to the same respect as a person wTio 
excels in the activities. 

Through observing a referee or judge, pupils learn the application of justice in 
activities to which they are emotionally conunitted and to accept the judgment of 
such officials with good grace. 

REVERENCE 

objectivKj To help the pupil increase his feeling of reverence for life and develop 
purpose and direction. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: In learning the importance of health and physical fitness, 
evtM-y child has an opportunity to increase his appreciation of his body and to de- 
velop a sincere desire to make it the finest mechanism possible. 

Through physical activities, every child has an opportunity to observe, experience, 
and imderstand the workings and capabihties of his body. 



LOVE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil develop a sense of fellowship with other human 
beings and appreciate the warmth and reciprocity of human rela- 
tionships. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Through participating in games and physical exercise, pupils 
develop mutual feelings of courtesy, consideration, respect, and comradeship. 

Pupils may, through an overt expression of consideration and concern for another, 
experience the satisfactions which derive from thinking of and acting for others. 

Through physical activities, pupils develop and express in many ways their concern 
for and admiration of teammates and opponents. 

RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil learn to obey and uphold rules and laws, even when 
unsupervised or unobserved. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils participate in games in which they develop skills 
and learn rules, and in which obedience to rules is a.ssumed. 

Through participation, pupils learn that there is not only a correct way to play a 
game, but also that the game is more enjoyable when it is played correctly. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



OBjPxmvK: To help tlie pupil understand the viewpoint of persons whose respon- 
sibility it is to enforce rules and maintain law and order. 

SUGGESTED ACTWITIES: Puplls are given opportunities to help officiate as referees 
and umpires during class and inter-group games. 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil act in a respectful manner toward person*; whose 
responsibility it is to enforce law and order for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: While playing or watching organized games, pupils are ex- 
pected to abide by the decisions of the officials who are enforcing the rules to ensure 
fair play with impartiality. 
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READING 



Literature is first of all for deligJii. hut by reason of its 
vower over the i^tnAioiu; it helps to develop in boys and 
girls an unconscious sensitivity to the ideas and ideals 
of their own heritoa,e. The spiritual insight so gained 
tends to give stability in time of change and perspective 
at a moment tahen all values seem fleeting.^ 



Uoth thr uiii(iue opportuniHes for character development and the imperative for 
the teaching of values are emphasized in the reading program. 

Alth()\igh opp()rtuniti(\s abound in the basal reader series used in the elementary 
scliools. it is probable tliat there are greater opportunities for value development 
when children read books independently. The pupil will more readily assimilate the 
ideas and ideals winch the author may be trying to portray when he is freed of the 
drill v/hich necessarily accompanies the development of word recognition abiUties 
and other skills for which basal readers are used; when he is using a book at his in- 
dependent reading level, encountering no vocabulary words which he cannot pro- 
nounce; and when he ' reading with a sense of accomplishment in materials of his 
own selection. Under eh circumstances, the pupil also will more readily converse 
with other- children about the ideas which he encounters. 

Particularly among children in Grades 1, 2, and 3 and low-achieving readers, the 
teacher should not rely solely upon the pupiVs independent reading for the develop- 
ment of values. A story hour should be the highlight of the reading program. Here 
pupils may rise above their own reading limitations and sample the whole range of 
literature appropriate to their age and interests. 



INTEGRITY 

OBjECrn-E: To help the pupil leani to be conscientious and persevering in ful- 
filling his responsibilities. 

SUGGESTED ACrrviTiES: Crade 2: The teacher reads "The Monkey s House" in On 
Cherry Street (The Ginn Basic Readers, Grade 1, pp. 104-08). He helps the pupils to 
recognize the inconsistency between realization of need and failure to act upon it. 
The children conclude that each individual has a baric responsibility to meet his own 
needs and those of his family. 

Pupils are taught to understand the responsibility of the individual to provide for 
himself as needs are recognized. They develop criteria which will help them dis- 
tinguish betv/een "I want" and "I need.'' The teacher emphasizes that meeting social 
and financial responsibilities is a fundamental aspect of integrity. 



•Commission on the EnRlish Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English, Language Arts for 
Todays Children (New York: .Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954), p. 5. 
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COURAGE 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils understand that fear is a natural emotion and that 
courage is overcoming fear l)y acting on principle despite suffering 
or danger, 

SUGGESTED ACTrviTiES: Gvacles 5 or 6: Pupils read "Rider of the Mountain" in Fron- 
tiers to Explore (American Book Company, pp. 94-103) and discuss ( 1 ) the source of 
Pedro's fear; (2) evidences of some types of courage; and (3) the qualities of char- 
acter displayed oy Pedro as he recognizes his fear and attempts to surmount it. Pupils 
evaluate the characteristics that Pedro displays as he (1) rides up the trail at night; 
(2) look.s for stray cattle; and (3) saves Carlos' life. 

The teacher helps pupils draw a parallel between the kinds of fear and courage 
demonstrated by Pedro and the kinds which they may feel and exhibit in their own 
lives. Children also evaluate the roles of Carlos and the other Indian boys when they 
rejected Pedro because of his fear. 

More capal^le pupils may conduct research into the concepts of courage in various 
cultures, thus helping the class develop understanding of and respect for peoples and 
individuals whose actions otherwise might seem puzzling. 



RESPONSIBILITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils understand that much of living depends upon co- 
operating and sharing responsibility. 

SUGGESTED ACTH^iTiES: Grade 5: The class reads "The Blizzard," by Laura Ingalls 
Wilder, in Enchanted Isles (California State Department of Education, pp. 220-32). 
The teacher assists the pupils in developing a background of information to under- 
•stand this story, which concerns a Dakota commur ity about 1890. Pupils learn about 
the kind of schools in such communities and the nature of blizzards. 

Out of this stoiy may develop an understanding of the need for group cooperation, 
the wisdom of group decision, and the responsibility of those persons who are strong 
to care for the weak. The story also may be used to develop concepts of family 
cooperation and responsibility. 

Pupils may discuss Laura's fears for the safety of all the children and her care of her 
younger sister. The concept of community concern for children is illustrated by 
Laura s father when he tells the children "We'd have had a posse out looking for you, 
though we'd have been hunting for a needle in a haystack." 
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JUSTICE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil believe in the equality of all men and "equal and 
exact justice to all men . . 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Cwdcs 5 ciud 6: Individual pupils or small groups read, or 
the teacher reads to tlie entire class, Bartholdi and the Statue of Libenij (Rand, 
1959). Through this biography, children learn how the devotion of one man to the 
cause of liberty led him to create a major work of art which has been a continuing in- 
spiration to tens of millions of people. The artist has inspired them with the tradition 
of individual justice which is part of the American heritage. 

(]lass members discuss answers to such questions as the following: 

1. Is the fight for individual liberty and justice limited to attorneys and people in 
government? 

2. If all persons have both an obligation and an opportunity to help bring justice to 
all people, how can the individual of your age recognize the opportunities and 
fulfill his obligations? 

3. Can there be "justice for air when the law is disobeyed? 



REVERENCE 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils learn to be humble in recognizing the vastness and 
mystery of the universe. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Gvodes 3 and 4: The teacher reads the poem "Mountains," 
by Ann Nolan Clark, in Treat Shop ( California State Department of Education, pp. 
186-87) or asks the pupils to read it, if they are capable. Class members then discuss 
the pictures that the words of the poem create. 

Pupils express some of their ideas as they observe the phenomena of nature: the tall- 
ness of the mountains; the forces which hold great boulders to the face of the moun- 
tains; growing things about them; the rain and snow which water the wild things 
no man has planted; the sun as it gives light and life; and the many colors in the 
landscape. 



LOVE 

OBjECTrV'E: To teach that man needs both to love and to be loved, and that the 
fulfillment of this emotion may be achieved only as the result of 
personal effort. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Cvudes 2, 3, aiul 4: Depending upon their reading ability, 
the teacher asks pupils to read "The Puppy Who Wanted a Boy," by Catherine Wool- 
ley, in Treat Shop (California State Department of Education, pp. 20-26) or reads 
the story to them. The children then discuss the need which the dog expressed in 
wishing for a boy; why the dog wanted a boy of his own; and the courage demon- 
strated by the animal as he sought to fulfill his wish. As the discussion continues, 
pupils identify the values demonstrated and their application to the lives of boys and 
girls. 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils learn the importance of withholding judgment regard- 
ing other persons and of recognizing the extent of changes which can 
occur because of help from an understanding (or "loving") individual. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Grades 4, 5, and 6: The Teacher introduces the class to 
Crow Boy (Viking Press, 1956). Through this story, pupils develop an understanding 
of the concerns of the person who is "different"; knowledge of the feelings endured 
by those who are rejected; realization of the important role of a sensitive leader; 
awareness of the changes which occur in attitudes toward people when their prob- 
lems are understood; and respect for the individual who perseveres in the face of 
hardship and persecution. 

The children discuss the answers to these questions: 

1. Why might the boy have hidden himself under the school house? 

2. Why might he have chosen to isolate himself from the teacher and other pupils? 

3. What should one of the pupils have done in this situation? 

4. Why might Chibi have studied the window and the desk top rather than the 
things occurring within the classroom? 

5. What characteristic did Chibi's perfect attendance record illustrate? 

6. The story tells that Mr. Isobe "was a friendly man . . Do later events prove 
this to be true? Why? 

7. What do Chibi's accomplishments, including his drawings, tell about his in- 
terests and experiences? 

8. How did Mr. Isobe s love for boys and girls affect the lives of every pupil and 
particularly that of Chibi? 

9. What changes occuired in Chibi's personality during the years covered in the 
story? 

10. What values are il.'ustrated by Mr. Isobe's actions? The earlier and later actions 
of the pupils? Chibi's refusal to be forced from school by the actions of the 
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pupils? His willingness to perform in a hostile atmosphere? His attitude as he 
startj(:jd home after selling charcoal? 

OBjKCnvE: To help pupils develop compassion for the feelings and needs of 
other persons; to provide them with an example of an act of selfless 
courage. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Grade 6: "The Answered Prayer" in Widenmg Horizons 
(American Book Company, pp. 143-149) is read as an individual or group project. 
The story is then used to develop certain themes. Among these are: concern for the 
physical well-being of those we dislike and believe to have mistreated us; the folly 
of ill-considered action; the change of character and thought which may result from 
a strong desire to change certain aspects of one's personality; and the meaning of the 
phrase in the story, "No matter how men drive my body, they cannot govern my soul." 

The class discusses why Jackson acted as he did toward Marcus and whether he had 
a responsibility to determine out of his own experience whether he— a slave— could 
participate in the games. 

Children may also develop answers to the following questions: 

1. Was Jason's striking Marcus a reflection of the love they had previously shown 
each other? 

2. Was Marcus the one toward whom Jason should have vented his anger? 

3. What was the philosophy expressed by the old slave who befriended Jason? 

4. How did Jason evidence his changed character? How had this change been 
efl^ected? 

5. What did the author mean by the lines "Only he knew, though, how free he 
really was"? 



RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils develop an undersf finding of the fundamental impor- 
tance of law aiid order in our society. 

SUGGESTED ACTivmES: Cnides K-6: Permit pupils to use a story or book listed in the 
bibliograph)' to accomp'c\:iy The Teaching of Values as the basis for illustrating, dra- 
matizing, or writing about the^'r own responsibilities for the maintenance of law and 
order. Biographies of famous persons are esperially useful as references. 

The courage which persons need to support Iho lavi' even when they are challenged 
by peers is a topic especially appropriate for pupils in Grad e5> 4, 5, and 6. 
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Science touches, iiifUieiices, and molds the Hves of ahiiost every living thing. Ai: pupils 
investigate problems in this field, they have an opportunity and responsibility to 
develop and nurture a sense of values which is at least as important as (lie ^ ^ch- 
nological knowledge which they gain. 

The specific objectives of the elementary school science program emphasize v ^-^rtain 
values which pupils may develop. Appreciation, integrity, and reverence grov/ as 
children learn how to be curious, persevering, and tolerant of the opinions of ivthers, 
They also learn to suspend judgment, develop intellectual honesty, recog^iizi cause 
and effect, accept the concept that knowledge changes, recognize that nuich Is yet 
to I)e discovered, and become dedicated to the search for truth. Boys and ^^irh are 
constantly involved in wondering, questioning, and inquiring about th*^ n.ysteries 
and interrelationships of their universe. 

The development of science as one of the humanities will continue as long as (here 
exist men with courage, integrity, respect, curiosity, and ability to observe and lo in 
vestigate new truths. There can be no halt of scientifi?; research while socio^y seeVs 
to keep pace with advancements. Pupils must learn that what science may do / 
men must be subordinate to what science- may do to men. Material benefits n;v 
secondary. What men are as human beings is of greatest importance. Progress in 
knf>vv:***dr;e must be accompanied by growth in values. 

Understanding and acceptance of tlm point of view and its implemenrulior! by the 
teacher will, more than anything else, make science instruction wj-^-; ?f can and 
should be— the opportunity to recognize ourselves as individuals avr} responsible 
memliers of society. 

The following descriptions of learning activities which develop concc ;)ts of apprecia- 
tion, integrity, and reverence identify some of the suj^gested areas in which teachers 
may involve pupils in science investigation and discussion. The development of con- 
cepts should relate to children's knowledge and help Lhem to iindfirstand and appre- 
ciate the relation of science to the life of man. 



INTEGRITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil grow in courage to stand alone v/lien necessary in 
support of what he considers right. 

SUGCESTKD ACTU'ITUrS: 

1. The teacher guides pupils in investigating the effects of varying environmental 
conditions on plont grov/th. The class sets up "controlled" e.xperiments by (a) ex- 
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posing plants of the same species to various extremes of sniAlight, water, and 
temperature and (b) comparing the progress of experiment)! plants with those 
grown under nonnal conditions. 

The children observe and compare results over a period of in the process, 

they learn to record data objectively, summarize results, and report findings as 
observed, whether or not their hypothesis was sustained. 

2. The class determines whether the results of experiments support hypotheses. The 
teacher guides pupils in learning that the study of science requires a person to be 
(a) open-minded, (b) willing to withhold final judgment until there is sufficient 
evidence, (c) accurate in reporting results, (d) able to understand that results 
may differ from what others believe to be true, and (e) intellectually honest. 

3. upils read reference books and discuss the lives of scientists of the past (Galileo, 
Pasteur, Copernicus, and others) who have exhibited courage and integrity by 
supporting their beliefs despite popular opinions at the time. 



REVERENCE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil learn to appreciate the beauty, structure, and func- 
tioning of nature and living things: their variety, their complexity, 
their adaptability. 

SUGGESTED ACTivmES: Gvades K-6: 

1. Pupils observ e ,i variety of plants and animals. According to their ability, they 
define the ways in which the specimens differ in size, shape, structure, covering, 
and habitat. They compare the life processes of the specimens and describe the 
kinds of interactions which they have observed between the specimens and their 
environments. 

2. Based upon their direct observations and reference reading, pupils develop an 
understanding of the way in which the study of science reveals an ordered uni- 
verse of almost inconceivable variety and yet of simple unity. The teacher guides 
children in concluding that (a) different subjects in science are merely various 
aspects of the same whole; (b) all living things carry on similar life processes, and 
( c) the interrelationships that exist in nature reflect a pattern of order and beauty 
in the universe. 

3. In response to the question "What interrelationships exist between nature and the 
phvsTC > sciences?" pupils may discuss the work of some of the scientists (Luther 
Burb. n(c, Mendel, and others) who have explored these interrelationships. 



SCIENCE 



LOVE 

OBjEcrrvT: To help pupils understand the contributions of scientists to the im- 
provement of our way of life, and to appreciate the responsibility of 
all men to express their concern for their fellows by working to the 
best of their ability. 

SUGGESTED ACnviTiES: Grades K-6: Pupils may investigate the nature of electrical 
energy, learning how it can be made to flow through a complete circuit and how it 
may be converted to other forms of energy, as mechanical and heat. 

In conjunction with these experiments, pupils may study the lives of scientists who 
have studied electrical energy. The class will learn that these men have served 
society through providing a means of communication which links all nations. 

Pupils may read about and discuss the lives of some of the scientists who recently 
have been Nobel prize winners. Such questions as these may guide discussion; 

1. What contribution did each scientist make to the improvement of man's way of 
life? 

2. How have the contributio. iS of Nobel prize winners furthered world peace? 

3. How has the work of each of them affected our individual lives? 
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Children in our elementary schools need the knowledge, skills, and understandings 
which are developed in such specific disciplines as geography, history, political sci- 
ence, economics, sociology, and anthropology. These social sciences are brought to- 
gether in elementary school in the social studies program. Basically, the teaching 
objectives are three-fold: to foster the growth of concepts supported by facts, to 
l)uild sound attitudes, and to develop useful skills. 

Through the social studies program, children acquire the knowledge and develop the 
nnderstaudiugs and dedication necessary to protect, perpetuate, and contribute to 
the democratic heritage. The courage and faith of men and women who have pro- 
vided leadership for our nation are sources of inspiration for young people as they 
prepare ior elFective citizenship. 

In learning about people of other cultures, pupils gain realistic insight into the 
problems and concerns of countries throughout the world. They learn about value 
systems other than their own and are able to hold an open mind regarding these 
differences. In the process, pupils begin to formulate their own definitions of such 
words as "respect," "honesty," and "dignity." 

Few areas of the curriculum are more challenging to teachers than the social studies 
in promoting personal values. Realizing that attitudes are "more often caught than 
taught," the efiFective teacher provides an environment which is conducive to free- 
dom of expression and to the growth of individuals who use their knowledge to 
make intelligent decisions. There is a cooperative eflFort in solving problems, and 
there is increased evidence of critical thinking. Worthwhile classroom activities and 
experiences provide opportunities for the teacher to guide children in learning to 
work together harmoniously, to respect the need for law and order, and to recognize 
the intrinsic worth of each person's contribution to society. 

Thomas Mann said, "Democracy wishes to elevate mankind, to teach it to think, 
to set it free ... in a word, it aim.s at education." Significantly, the purposes of the 
social studies parallel those of education in general, and even more significantly, the 
purposes of both are remarkably parallel to the goals of democracy. 



INTEGRITY 

OBJECTIVES: To show conccm about hnman problems, including those dealing 
with individuals and groups whom the pupils have not met. 

To help pupils recognize that international trade and cooperation de- 
pend upon the integrity of individuals and nations as they obey rules 
and laws wliich govern such trade. 
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(Uohal Cco^^rapliij, Ecomwiics 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Groclc 6: The class discusses the reasons why nations should 
he concerned about the problems of other countries. 

Through the use of maps, globes, and atlases, pupils compare the resources of the 
United States with those of selected other countries. Using a variety of reference 
reading materials and audio-visual aids, they learn how people in different countries 
hiue used their resources. 

I'sing the infoniiation collected, the class compares the scientific and technological 
development of the various countries, and discusses some of the economic interrela- 
tionships. 

The class discusses tlic problems which arise when nations violate international 
agreements. They learn how such acts result in economic losses (as in expropriation 
of for':*ign investments or large personal holdings without repayment or restitution) 
and even war. 

Th.e teacher helps pupils to draw parallels between the responsibility of govern- 
ments and of individuals to live by established rules and laws. 



COURAGE 

OBJKCTIVES: To hclp the pupil to understand that much daily human activity takes 
courage and that there is dignity in all constructive endeavor. 

To help the pupil to develop the moral courage to stand alone, if 
necessary, in obeying and supporting both the spirit and the letter 
of the law. 



ULstonj, Citizenship 

SUGGESTED .^CTrviTiES: Grades 1-6: Pupils discuss changes that are taking place in 
-the neighborhood, including the arrival and departure of families, and learn how 
many children in the class are relatively new to the community. Children who have 
moved from one home to another tell about their experiences and how they adjusted 
to new homes, new neighborhoods, now schools, and new people. 

Childre»i write and illustrate stories i;boi:t the ways in which they met a new situa- 
tion. They tell what steps they took r. a- how they were helped in overcoming fears. 
The teacher guides the cla.ss in develop: >g standards for welcoming new children 
into the school and into the class. Pupils dramatize ways in which to welcome a 
new child. 
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Through din^cled crcalixe writing, the teacher may help pupils to understand that 
change is inevitahle; that it often takes courage to adjust to change; that difficult 
new situations can he resolved through the efforts of interested, friendly people; and 
that individuals share responsihility of helping others. 

The teacher leads the class in an evaluation of human behavior as pupils study the 
interrelationships of men in various fields. The pupils recognize and express their 
own responsibility for maintainiiig law and order and for supporting other persons 
who (\Kercis(» this responsibility. Panel di.seussioi , reports during current events 
periods, and dramati/ations are among the techni(;ues used. 

In the primary grades, the teacher may read The Sugar-Pear Tree (Crowell, 1961), 
which tells the story of a family whose home is menaced by freeway construction. 
lie helps children to recogni/e how the warm relationship between the boy and his 
grandfather helped th(* boy adjust to change and to overcome his sorrow at leaving 
familiar surroundings. 

In upper grades, pupils may read TJie Lucky Laceijs, by Helen Miller (Doubleday, 
1962). which tells the story of a light-hearted family with an ability to make the 
best of life\s adventures. 



RESPONSIBILITY 

OBJECTIVES: To help the pupil learn that he has a responsibility to respect individ- 
ual worth and dignity, including his own, and to respect and value 
personal and cultural differences; and to help him realize that respect 
for law is as important as its enforcement and that pubfic respect is 
a basic means of enforcement. 

To help the pupil to avoid equating differences with inferiority. 

To guide the pupil to understand that courage is expressed in many 
ways. 

ilro<^rapInj, History, Civics 

SUGCESTED ACTrvrriES: Grades 3 and 4: Through observation and reference reading, 
pupils nerome aware of the different peoples who have contributed to the culture 
and development of Los Angeles and California. 

Thv class learns about the cultural heritage of the city, and discusses landmarks, 
activities, and place names which reflect the city's heritage. Children recognize their 
debt to individuals of varying background. 

Pupils view^ the films California's Dawn. Part I: The Spanish Explorers and Pa)i; 
II: Missions, RancJics, and A)ncricans to learn about the contributions of various 
countries to the development of California. 
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Tlie class discusses the personal commitment and responsibility displayed by the 
people who came to our country from diflFerent lands and how our city, state, and 
nation reflects the traits of these pioneers. 

Pupils also correspond with children in sister cities. They learn about their ways of 
life, food, clothing, arts and crafts, games, and leisure time and compare them with 
those of class members. The teacher guides children to understand that there may be 
differences among cultures but that basic similarities exist between people. 

The class views pictures and reads or listens to stories about life in Los Angeles and 
in Nagova, Japan, or other sister cities, such as Elath, Israel; and Salvador, Bahia, 
Brazil. 

Pupils discuss contributions of the early leaders of our city and state as they dis- 
played civic responsibility in making the laws under which we are governed. They 
recognize that all citizens share this heritage of responsibility and that their own lives 
have been benefited by all who have exercised their civic responsibility. 

The teacher helps pupils to develop a recognition of their own responsibility to up- 
hold law and order through personal obedience, support of the attempts of others 
to obey and enforce the law, and denial of approval or approbation of those who 
l)reak rules and laws. 



JUSTICE 

OBJECTIVES: To guide the pupil to understand that law is essential in all societies 
and that justice is vital to the functioning of our form of government. 

To help the pupil to be true to the trust others place in him; to obey 
and uphold the law, even when unobr;erv5^d; and to use his freedom 
with integrity. 

Civics 

SUGGESTED ACTrvTriES: Grade 1: Class members may discuss the universal need for 
groups to formulate rules for the protection of individuals as well as of the groups 
themselves. 

Pupils tell how they protect the younger members of their families; and, through 
observing people in the home, school, and neighborhood who also provide protec- 
tion, develop the understanding that many persons sh:3Te this responsibility. 

Pupils read, tell about, and discuss the services provided by firemen and policemen. 
Pupils should recognize that firemen and policemen courageously protect others. 
The class also should consider the risks involved and discuss whether these men 
have the right to protect themselves in the performance of their duties. 

Pupils write and illustrate stories about the freedoms which individuals would lose 
if there were no laws for policemen to enforce. 
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Class ineini)ors consider specific ways in which they might make the work of police- 
men or firemen more effective. 

Pupils wTite group stories and draw pictures expressing these ideas and appreciation 
for the services of policemen and firemen. The class may send these materials to the 
neighhorhood police and fire stations. 

Pupils learn to evaluate behavior as they go to and from school, work in the class- 
room, and play on the playground, through standards developed cooperatively. 

Pupils assist ill planning group and individual activities which will lead class mem- 
bers io understand tha^ other persons need assume less responsibility for the conduct 
of the iiidividual as he accepts more responsibility for his own actions. 

FA-altiate the contributions of policemen, firemen, and other officials, appreciating 
tiiore fuHy tlieir own responsil)ilities foi maintaining law and order. 

REVERENCE 

OBjECTrv'E: To help pupils experience a depth of feeling engendered through ap- 
preciation for the kinship of people, respect for the religious beliefs 
and symbols manifested in different cultures, and growth in under- 
standing of the basic similarities of people throughout the world. 



Geography y History 

SUGGESTED ACTivmES: Grade 6: In studying about Mexico, pupils may prepare a 
chart or graph to show the different ethnic groups living in the Central Highlands, 
learning (1) of the religious beliefs which guided them before the Spanish con- 
ciuest and (2) of the later influence of Roman Catholicism. Through this and related 
activities, pupils should develop the understanding that there are more likenesses 
than dilFerences among the peoples of the world and that the cultures of all people, 
however different they are from that of which the pupil is a part, are worthy of 
study, understanding, and respect. 

Pupils may learn about the gods of the Aztecs, comparing their religious system with 
that of the Greeks or Romans and with their own. They will discover that the Aztec 
religion was based on the recognition and fear of natural forces and that rituals were 
conceived to attract or constrain these forces. They also will learn that religious 
worship becomes more concerned with ethical standards as a society or culture 
advances. 



LOVE 

oBjECrrv ES: To help the pupil leani to admire and be grateful for the loving acts 
of other persons, and to understand that an individual's love activates 
love in other persons. 
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History, CitiztnL^hi}) 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Grades 1-6: Pupils discuss the different age levels of family 
inenihers and the roles of adults, adolescents, children, infants, and elderly persons. 
The teacher asks children to cite examples of the role and contribution of each person 
in tainily life. They discuss the responsibilities of older members to younger mem- 
bers and the obligations of younger members to elderly persons in the family. 

The teacher helps pupils to recognize older persons as individuals with distinctive 
personalities, thoughts, feelings, and aspirations who have experienced each stage 
of maturity. 

The teacher may encourage pupils to discuss episodes in the lives of elderly persons 
which illustrate some worthy trait or act of devotion. 

Pupils also may write family histories, illustrating them with pictures that show some 
of the contributions of family members. These "family albums" may be shared at 
home with other family members. 

The teacher may read to primary children, or ask capable pupils to read for them- 
selves, A Fnend Is Someone Who Likes Yoxi (Harcourt, 1958), or Love Is a Special 
Way of FeeUri^ (Harcourt, 1960). From this activity, children may develop an un- 
derstanding that there are many ways to show love and that love and friendship 
must be given as well as received. 

Tlie class views films showing warm relationships with family members or friends 
and discusses parallel situations in the lives of pupils. 



LOVE 

OBJECTIVES: To help the pupil develop compassion for others; to act selflessly on 
their behalf; to show concern about human problems, including those 
which involve persons whom they do not know. 



History, Civics 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Grades 5 and 6: Pupils discuss the unselfishness of persons 
who have devoted their lives to the benefit of mankind, such as teachers, mi:; sionaries, 
and doctors. 

Pupils find articles about acts of heroism, such as a rescue under hazardous and 
tev. \fying conditions. Look for and write about examples of quiet heroism or de- 
^•otIon to duty in the daily lives of people in the local community. 
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Pupils Yv'dd stories ahoiil people who havo devoted their lives to serving others, such 
as Anne Sullivan, the teacher of Ilt'ler) Keller. Discuss the selfless service and 
•rseverance of this woman and the courage and persistence of her pupil in learn- 
tlespite seemiusly insumiouutable handicaps. 



RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 

OBJKC.TIVK: To help pupils learn that obedience of the law is a matter of self 
protection and a means of preserving our nation. 

suGGKSTED ACTFV'iTiK.S: K-2: The tcacher may guide pupils in learning why there 
are traffic lights and .stop signs and the reasons for traffic laws. Pupils should discuss 
the iinportancc of respecting and observing these laws as pupils travel between 
home and school. 

Grade 2: After the class views a film or listens to a story which relates to the trans- 
portatic)!^ of goods, the teacher may ask pupils to discuss the importance of trvick 
drivers ol^eying traffic signals and laws. As a final phase of this activity, pupils may 
write individual or group stories on the subject of individual obedience to and sup- 
port of laws. 

The teacher initiates a discussion of the value of pupil helpers, such as play leaders, 
student council members, library helpers, and milk monitors, to the efficient func- 
tioning of the school. After revievving the functions of pupil helpers, class members 
may consider this question: "Do pupils follow rules better when they understand 
them and know why they were made?" Pupils also may learn from such discussions 
that parents pay for books and other school costs so that pupils may become good 
citizens. 

Gradr 3: During the study of the history of Los Angeles, the teacher may lead a dis- 
cussion regarding the different flags that have flown over the city. Pupils should be 
helped to learn the meaning of the stars and stripes in the flag of the United States 
and to understand that the flag .symbolizes the common agreement of citizens to 
uphold and abide by the laws. Parents may be invited to participate in class or school 
observance of Flag Day. As a part of this activity, pupils may prepare group or 
individual stories on "What the American Flag Means to Me." 

Pupils also may prepare individual or class booklets on flag etiquette, learning why 
they should respect the flag, what it stands for, and ways in which it may be correctly 
displayed and honored.^ 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils learn that all citizens need to obey our nation s laws. 



^American IdcaU and hxstitutions, op. cit^, pp. 59-68. 
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succESTKD ACTIVITIES: Gmdc 1: Piipils may discuss the work of the postman, fire- 
man, and policeman, interpreting their activities through dramatic representation. 
The teacher should guide children in evaluating the way in which the performance of 
their duties contributes to the welfare of the people. Together, pupils and teacher 
discuss what might happen if government workers were not to abide by the laws 
established for the protection of everyone. They apply the same ideas of responsi- 
bility toward duty and respect for the rights of others to class groups working to- 
gether for a common purpose, as well as to monitors and game leaders who assume 
roles of special responsil^ility and authority. 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils recognize their own responsibility for the development 
and observance of standards of conduct in the school and community. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Cvdclc 3: In the Study of the urban growth of Los Angeles, 
the teacher helps pupils to recognize that the early settlers joined together in making 
laws and in assuring that they were enforced. Regulations concerning the use of 
water and other resources may be used as examples of mutual determination of limits 
upon personal freedom. Such discussions may be developed further to help pupils 
recognize that such bodies as the City Council and the State Legislature are in 
reality extensions of the town meeting and that citizens are obliged to support the 
regulations and laws established by their representatives. 

Grade 4: The teacher uses opportunities during the study of the development of 
California to teach that early exploration parties were successful because their mem- 
bers fulfilled their responsibilities to the entire group, even though hardship and 
sacrifice were necessary. Children also may learn that such parties had rigid stand- 
ards of conduct which every member was required to obey. 

Grade 6: During the study of the American Revolution, pupils learn that the leaders 
of the colonists were not seeking freedom from restraint. The class should learn that 
tliese men sought repeal of unjust laws and restraints upon personal action, in the 
l)elief that repeal would contribute to the good of all members of their society. 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils learn that all citizens have a responsibility for caring 
for public and private property. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: K-2: The children learn how to sing "America" and to under- 
stand that "my country ' also refers to the community in which the pupils live. They 
may di<. iss the community and the various types of buildings in it. The teacher 
helps children to understand that some homes belong to the families living in them 
and thai others are rented. A feeling of personal responsibility for the care and con- 
servatiu., of all property should be engendered. 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupils learn that respect for law and order begins with good 
citizenship in the home and school. 
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sucGKSTEO ACTiviTiKS: K'2: Witli the approval of the principal, the teacher invites 
a fireman or policeman to speak to the class about ways in which the fire and police 
departments protect children and adults. A discussion of ways in which children 
contribute to community well-being by being good citizens should be held, em- 
pliasizing the importance of observing safety rules, helping others, sharing materials, 
and taking turns in games and discussions. 

Cwrade 4: The class may discuss and develop standards of conduct to be used during 
asst-niblies of various types, in community meetings, and at entertainments. Pupils 
should learn from this activity that they have a personal responsibihty for their owji 
conduct and for disapproving the improper conduct of others. 

Grade 5: Pupils compare the rights granted citizens under the early English Charter 
of the New York Colony with those enumerated in the Bill of Rights. The class may 
discuss the work of the many people who were involved in establishing these. rights 
and the responsibility of each person to protect them by supporting the laws of our 
cities, states, and nation. 

Grade 6: The teacher helps pupils to conduct research in preparing a report on laws 
of various countries which relate to the personal conduct of their citizens. Pupils 
may be helped to conclude that under democratic governments the people them- 
.selves must assume great responsibility for their actions. 

OBjECTrvE;, To help pupils loam that obedience to the law is requisite to good 
citizenship. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Grade 5: Pupils compare class and school standards with 
municipal and other laws. The teacher helps pupils to determine how these laws are 
important in preserving the rights and dignity of citizens. Through participation in 
service clubs, safety meetings, and student councils, pupils can learn to recognize the 
need for self-control and its value to successful participation in every group activity. 
As a final step, pupils may learn that law is not restrictive to the person who values 
the rights of other persons and who fulfills his own responsibilities as a citizen. 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupiLs learn that respect for law and order should develop 
from educational opportunity. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Grade 3: A panel discussion can be conducted concerning 
ways in which education helps a person to become a better citizen. Through x?ading 
and di.scussion, pupils will learn that schools are financed through taxes. They may 
discuss the mutual responsibilities of the citizens, the home, the community, and the 
school in developing standards of individual and group behavior and in teaching 
all persons to obey ndes, regulations, and laws. 
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Because of the increasing demands and pressures on young people, it is more than 
ever iniperative that the teacher help each pupil formulate personal goals on the 
hasis of sound standards and values. Althougn the home, the chiir*.^. md the com- 
munity initially shape his values, the school must assume its share . .'Sponsibility. 

Influenced by massive social changes and their impact on traditional ^r itutions, 
children too frequently lose their eagerness and become doubting and roJ r^llious as 
the\- grow into adolescence. Tliey are confused by the values of adults \\i\o ^ - 'ofess 
one standard of behavior but who pursue another. 

To give meaning to cirnstructive valuf:s is a primary task of the classror>vh t.i^i^cher. 
He must be al)le to identify and utilize opportunities to help pupils develop sound 
value concepts. Pupils need assistance in learning to discriminate between op- 
portunity and temptation. By consistent effort and individual example, the teacher 
can help to dispel the atmosphere that "nobody cares and everybody is doing it," 
a climate in which young people may rationalize that it is peiTnissible to corr:promise 
conscience for expediency. 

During the adolescent period, the pupil particularly must rely on his sense of 
vaKies to help solve daily problems. He experiences his first questioning of home 
ties and authority. He finds his values, ethics, and beliefs heing questioned by him- 
self and others. He is confronted daily with the necessity of making decisions. Every 
day, the classroom teacher can help pupils recognize thaf: proper decisions and suc- 
cessful achievement are inextricably interrelated and that the pupil s decisions are 
sound to the extent that he builds his life on .r^Cial and spiritual values. The young 
person who has learned to make many mino* .lecisions wisely will be less confused 
In- doubt and fear when he must make impr,fi:ant decisions. 

Our nation s commitment to the principles of democracy makes personal commit- 
ment to the enduring values which undergivd our moral standards a]! the more 
imperative. The teacher must have faith in these values and the coura£:e not to 
remain silent when they are disregarded, scoffed at, or attacked. All teachers U\ all 
subject fields can point the way, serve as examples, and provide special opportunities 
for developing values. 

Samples of suggested learning activities in business education, English, foreign 
language, homemaking education, Tenth-Grade Guidance, mathematics, physical 
education, science, social studies, and the student activities program are described 
on the following pages. The fields of art, music, and industrial education and health 
education are covered in the section which begins on page.JSQ. 
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Business education classes in junior and senior high schools, whether offered for gen- 
eral or vocational education, are vitally concerned with the growth of n»oral and 
spiritual values. In addition to the development of salable skills, it is high!)' essen- 
tial that the pupil leams how to get along with other persons, to assume respon- 
sibility, and to develop an understanding of business ethics. The business education 
classroom is an ideal place for pupils to learn and to practice such values as integ- 
rity, responsibility, and respect for law. In subjects such as General Business, Type- 
v/riting, OfEce Practice, Salesmanship, and Business Law, teachers can help each 
pupil to develop these values. 



INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 

General Business 

The content and learning activities in General Business provide ample oppor- 
tunities to help pupils recogniz-^ that: 

An indiv ulnars reputation for honesty and dependability is the most iin- 
portant qualification which he can have to be considered a "good credi^ 
risk." 

The privilege of using credit is extended to individuals who have a reputa- 
tion for paying their bills promptly and living within their income. 

The chronic borrower possesses undesirable traits. 

Wise management of money depends on a person*s attitudes and valuc>; 
savings plans require the ability to work for long-tenn goals. 

A person's signature on any document is important and should stand for 
integrity and dependability. 

Some typic^al leaniing activities that help pupils develop sound values are writ- 
he,: .hecks and making deposits, endorsing checks, learning the procedures for 
boiTowing money and making plans for repaying loans, estimating and planning 
expenditures, and signing or co-signing sample promissory notes. 

In Typewriting, Office Practice, Salesmanship, and other classes which stress 
performance, pupils learn that the three most essential personal qualities a 
worker can have are honesty, loyalty, and dependability. Each pupil must learn 
that he demonstrates a mature concept of honesty and responsibility v/heu he 

Refrains from wasting his employer s time and materials. 

Is punctual and maintains good attendance. 
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Porf>'mns to the best of his abihty. 
AckiuAvlodges errors arid strives to improve. 

iveeps his promises, assumes his share of responsibilities, and is trustworthy 
in his relations with other employees. 

Typcwritiuf^^ 

Typewriting skills can be developed only when the pupil accepts responsibility 
for Uurniiig to become a good typist and a dependable worker. He develops 
proficiency in using the typewriter properly and in proofreading typed copy to 
identify errors. He learns to take pride in his work and to use supplies efficiently. 

Office Practice 

In Office Practice classes, pupils acquire the attitudes and work habits which 
arc ba.sic to efficient performance on the job. Some typical learning activities 
arc v'^xwg materials and equipment carefully; performing assignee office duties, 
such as making appointrnents, taking messages, following instructions, and 
meeting callers; proofreading typewritf'^^n work; checking the accuracy of all 
calculations. 

Sialesmanship 

In Salesmanship classes, pupils learn the ethics of selling; that sharp practices 
have no place in today's marketing process; and that reputable business firms 
. will not have on their payroll salesmen who are known to be un- 
scrupulous. Sales demonstrations and role-playing activities help teach pupils 
to make honest sales presentations and transactions. 

Business Law 

In Business Law classes, pupils develop an understanding of the rights and obli- 
gations of the individual in business transactions. They recognize that there can 
be no organized society without law and that individual integrity and responsi- 
bility are basic to law and order. Some of the learning activities provided 
through the use of case studies are concerned with the following violations of 
the law: fraud, duress, undue influence, usury, forgery, breach of warranty, 
and agreements obstructing justice. 
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The goals of English courses in junior and senior high schools provide for develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual vahies. Tlie opportiniities to achieve this pnrpose are 
ii;4n*.erous. Some examples are: 

W'lien speaking and listening, pupils can learn 
Honesty and accuracy of statement. 

Aecvptanc(» of diiFcrences in people, in opinions, in solutions to problems. 

Aee(»ptance of dissent. 

Respect for others' rights in discussion. 

Critical thinking regarding others' ideas as well as their own. 

Literature can be used with junior and senior high school students to 

Depict the use of moral and spiritual values as they affect individual behavior. 

Enlarge awareness of values and provide opportunities for making value judg- 
ments. 

Broaden concepts regarding available choices and decisions. 

Influence behavior l)y irA ;lving emotions and imagination. 

Develop sympathy for and sensitivity to the problems of other persons. 

Encourage the growth of maturity by depicting contrasting behaviors. 

Contribute to understanding of the psychological bases of behavior, including 
the needs and drives, the motives, and the value systems of various persons. 

Encourage identification with and imitation of persons whose lives have been 
ennobled by high purpose. 

Stimulate directly an awareness of the deeper realities underlying the material 
world and the reverence induced by such awareness. 

Promote reflection on the meaning and purpose of life* 

When wTiting, pupils can learn 

Honesty and accuracy of statement and become more discriminating in rec- 
ognizing connotations as well as denotations of language. 
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The importance of careful, deliberate, critical thought regarding moral problems. 

Ways of presenting evidence to support judgments and opinions. 

Ways of considering objectively evidence on both sides of a controversial 
(juestiou. 

The value of realistic self-analysis as a basis for making decisions on personal 
problems. 

Willingness to accept suggestions for improvement. 

Logic, orderliness, and perspective in organization. 

The specific learning activities described below indicate in some detail the ways 
in which pupils think, read, speak, and write about values in English classes. 

INTEGRITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil to stand alone in support of what he considers right 
GR.\DE LEVEL: Junior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTrviTiES: Pupils read "Columbus" by Joaquin Miller. They think about 
and then either write al)out or discuss orally some of the following questions and 
issues: 

What different discouraging fact does- the mate call to Columbus' attention in 
each stanza? Vrom your knowledge of history, explain what helped Columbus 
resist discouragement. What qualities of character did Columbus display? Sup- 
port your ji idgnient l)y quoting from the poem. What is meant by the final words 
of the poem, "he gave that world its grandest lesson: 'On. Sail on.'"? 

Coluuibusr trusted his convictions and persisted despite physical obstacles. 
Other nitu liave persisted in their endeavors despite moral and mental obstacles, 
such as ridicule, prejudice, fear of change, or fear of the unknown. Consider 
such examples as those provided in the lives of Robert Fulton, Ann Hutchinson, 
Peter Zenger, Andrew Jackson, Susan B. Anthony, General Billy Mitchell, 
Admiral Hyman Rickover, Jackie Robinson. What different obstacles did they 
face? Wliat character traits did they possess in common? 

In your personal life or in rhe lives of persons whom you know, what opportuni- 
ties have there been for standing alone in support of what one considers right? 
Why is it hard to resist accepting the opinions of others? What is risked by 
those who do not conform? What can help a person to rely on himself? What 
can be accomplished in everday life by people who have the courage to persist 
in standing alone? What satisfactions are there for such people? 

S6 
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Clan you siigge.st individuals in today's world who can be compared to Columbus 
in facing and overcoming obstacles? 

OBjKCmVE: To help the pupil make a consistent efFort to discriminate between 
right and wrong and to choose the right course of action 

GRADE LEVEL: Junior high school 

si?(:CKSTED ACTIVITIES: The tcachcr presents an unfinished story in which individuals 
who are of the same age as pupils in the class are faced with a moral choice or 
dil(Mnnia. Each pupil writes his own ending to the story, and the class uses the 
material as a l)asi.s for discussion. Focusing attention on problems of moral concern 
and stimulating an exchange of ideas open alternatives which are new to some 
pupils and help ther.\ to recognize the many ways in which values aflFect daily life. 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil to function with honesty and sincerity in his daily 
relationships 

GRADE LEVEL: Juuior high school, Low Index 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils vicw the film How Honest Are You? After a discus- 
sion, the teacher asks class members to (1) define the word honesty on the basis of 
infonnation presented in the film; (2) respond to the question, "Is it all right to be 
just a little honest once in a while?"; and (3) write a paragraph based on the above 
activities which begins with "A person is honest when, . . 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil understand that integrity provides deep personal 
satisfaction and to maintain his integrity in the face of the success of 
others through questionable means 

GRADE LEVEL: Senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTrv^iTiES: The teacher makes assignments and introduces such activi- 
ties as the following: 

Discuss the appeal of sports: competitions in skill, strength, speed, strategy; 
the values of fair play, healthful exercise, team spirit, loyalty, character-building 
through perseverance in training, respect for opponents, ability to lose grace- 
fully. Discuss the wide-spread growth of spectator interest and professionalism 
and the increasing number of sports events. 

Read E. B. White's "The Decline of Sport, A Preposterous Parable,'' and reflect 
upon what the author says and means. Write your reaction in a short paragraph 
or two. Compare your reactions to those of other pupils. 

The teacher helps class members to recognize (1) the characteristics of American 
fans or the sports themselves which are satirized, (2) the views of the author which 
are emphasized, (3) and the logical eflFects of what happened, interpreted literally. 
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Whut is iinportanl to Mie spectators? What is important to the teams? What has 
happeiR'd to the vahies that sports are supposed to represent? Students discuss why 
tlic author wrote as he did, providing evidence to support their answers. 

Oth(»r ureas for discussion incUide: 

A. How can l)asic values be distvjrted by the following? 

1. Our mania to accumulate records of any kind. 

2. The increasing strain of trying to do what everyone does in o der not to miss 
anything. 

3. The confusing n)utiplic\ty of information and means of co!nm:mication. 

4. The mania for speed. 

Does success in life depend on beating someone else in competition? What is 
life really for? To be real, values must be lived daily. What vak^es make sports 
worth while? How do your actions demonstrate the values which you believe are 
important? 

B. In true satire, the joke and the moral are inseparable; that is, there must be no 
"preaching" and no self-pity. Satire must be inventive, attacking its subiftc"" from 
a different point of view; it must be telling, making its subjects convincing and 
recognizable, not stereotypes; and it must be funny, with that quality in humor 
that causes readers to improve themselves with laughter. Using these criteria, 
evaluate White's essay, using specific examples and comparisons, 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil evaluate himself and his relationships with his 
world 

GR.\DE LEVEL: Senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTrv'iTiES: Pupils study the painting "Icarus," by Breughel, and the 
poem "Musee des Beaux Arts," by W. H. Auden, in which the poet comments on the 
painting. The teacher leads a discussion based on the answers to such questions as 
the following: 

1. What is "the disaster" Auden refers to? 

2. Can you find any evidence other than Breughel's *Tcarus" to support Auden's 
conteiUion that "About suffering they were never wrong, The Old Masters . . ."? 

3. What might the artist be suggesting by having the ploughman's eyes looking 
toward the earth, the shepherd's toward the sky, and the fisherman's tov/avd 
the sea? 

SS 
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4. What does AikUmi mean by "the phnigliinan may /have heard the splash, the 
forsaken cry but for him it was not an important faihne"? 

5. What can you conjecture al)Out the vaUies, attitudes, feehngs, and thoughts of 
the individuals portrayed in the picture? 

6. Can you suggest another name for the painting, one that expresses the values it 
conveys to you? 

7. (/an you find an example of a painting or a poem that shows man's humanity to 
man? 

S. Do you know of any real-life situations in which persons turned their backs on 
the needs and sufferings of others? 

9. What can we do both to feel and express compassion for others? 

10. Can you suggest one thing that someone your age could do to help another in a 
difficult situation? 



COURAGE 

OBJECTIVE: To guide the pupil to understand that much daily human activity 
takes courag^^ and that there is dignity in all constructive endeavor 

GRADE LEVEL: Jimior high school. Low Index 

SUCGESTKD ACTIVITIES: Some pupils in the class read the novel The Kid Comes Back, 
by John Tunis. They discuss Roy Tucker s experience with the French underground 
and his escape from the Gemians during World War II. 

Afterward, the pupils take the roles of various players on the Dodger team and dis- 
cuss the season in the clubhouse just after the final game. They should talk about 
Roy's comeback and how it was made and the way in which his reassignment to third 
base helped the team. (Adapted from Teachers Guide, Scholastic Literature Unit, 
Courage y page 107). 

The class members may probe Roy's depth of courage by discussing his wartime 
isijury, his operations, hi'^ detemnnation to come back as a ballplayer, and his modesty 
and efforts to help the Dodgers win the pennant. 

OBJECTIVE: To guide the pupil to understand that courage expresses itself in 
various forms: initiative, perseverance, deference, independence, for- 
bearance, renunciation, and adaptabiUty to change 

GRADE LEVEL: Senior high school, EMR 
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si*cci:sTi:n activities: The teacher conducts a brief class discussion to prepare 
pupils to recog!ii/c cpialities in otlu^rs which they admire. He asks such questions as 
the following: 

Can you name a person you have read about and whom you respect highly? 
Tt»ll why. What do you know a]M)ut Thomas Edison? 

The teacher instructs pupils to listen to a short account of Edison's life and to dis- 
cuss what qualities Edison possessed that they respect. 

Class members then read and discuss "The Wizard of Menlo Park" in Teen-Age 
Talcs, Book L The teacher lists on the chalkboard personal qualities which pupils 
recognize, asks them to verify their answers with examples from the article, and helps 
them to analyze which of the qualities help to demonstrate Edison's courage. 

The teacher then guides pupils to identify courageous actions in the hves of other 
ptMSons and in their own experiences. 

obji%c:tive: To help the pupil be courageous in the assumption of responsibility 
for the direction and meaning of his own life and the development 
and defense of his own integrity. 

CR.ADE LEVEL: Senior high school 

succacsTED ACTIVITIES: After class members read 11. L. Mencken's "I Became a 
Reporter," they discuss the courage of the young man described in the story. Here 
was a youth who had lost his fathc/, had only a high school education, and had to 
find a job. Pupils can suggest how they might cope with similar situations. The 
teacher can help pupils to recognize that the author's actions portrayed Mencken as 
an example of courage, faith, and determination that can help them face their own 
difficulties.-* 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil face failure, make a conscious effort to learn this 
experience, and continue his efforts to succeed. 

GRADE LEVEL. Senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils read "Going to Run All Night/' by Harry Sylvester. 
Afterward, the teacher asks such questions as the following: Did you expect Nilson 
to be successful? Why? Is his achievement believable, or merely a storybook happy 
ending? Why? 

Class members describe the physical stages Nilson passed through during his run 
and note how he used past experience to advantage in making decisions. They 
answer such questions as the following: • 
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Through what mental stages did ho pass? VVliat did the two sergeants think 
wouUl happen to him? Why did tlietj go back? 

Why was Nilson a hopeless choice to perform a liopeless task? Wliat kept him 
going? Was it ol)edience, fear, or desire? What is the meaning of "It is important 
to all men ... to see an end"? What, at last, meant most to Nilson? Why? 

What are the values of keeping physically fit? What were the values which 
helped Nilson overcome his sense of failure? Should a person continue partici- 
pation in a sport when he is repeatedly outclassed? Would repeated failure 
develop a sense of inferiority or "build character"? 

OBjKCTiVE: To help the j)iipil be forthright in expressing his concern for the func- 
tioning of values in his own life and in society 

GRADE LEVEL: Scuiorhigh school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils read a few issues of The Spectator, by Addison and 
Steele. They think about the content and then write about or discuss orally answers 
to some of the following questions; 

1. What were the values of the society about which Addison and Steele wrote? 

2. What were the values of Addison and Steele? 

3. For what values do they express concern? 

4. What do you think their purpose was in publishing The Spectato/? . 

5. What was their method? 

6. What kinds of psychology did they use in trying to change people's behavior? 

7. What do you think the results of their endeavors might have been? To make 
people more aware of themselves and their values? To offend people? To give 
people something to laugh at? To produce some other result? 

8. What is said about "the ordinary people" in The Spectator, No. 112 (Monday, 
July 9, 1711)? Compare this description with the portrayal of "ordinary people" 
in the writings of recent authors. 

Working in pairs, pupils create a Spectafor-tyipe sheet which reflects their con- 
cerns about current moral issues. They also express one of their moral concerns 
by writing an editorial or drawing a cartoon. 
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JUSTICE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil learn to judge people and evaluate issues by analysis 
rather than by stereotypic thinking 

GRADE LEVEL: Juuior high School 

SUGGESTED ACTfviTiES: The teacher leads a discussion in which pupils use their real- 
lite experiences or their knowledge of literature (including stories which have been 
portrayed on television ) to point out the falsity of labeling. Some examples of stereo- 
types that might be discussed are flat-footed cop, hot-tempered redhead, slow- 
witted football player, "dumb" blonde, crooked politician, and absent-minded pro- 
fessor, as \yell as stereotypic names for groups, nations, races, religions, or political 
parties. The teacher can lead pupils to recognize the importance of foiTning judg- 
ments on the basis of facts, not on emotion-laden words. 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil understand that justice requires responsibility and 
courage 

GRADE LEVEL: Senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTrviTiES: The class studies "Twelve Angry Men/' a play by Reginald 
Rose. 

1. After the reading of Act I, pupils discuss the interpretation of the facts of the case 
by Jurors Two and Eight and the testimony of Juror Three as supported by the 
Foreman and Juror Four. The teacher asks the class members how they would, as 
jurors, vote on the second ballot. The vote is recorded, and individual students 
cite the evidence on which they based their decisions. 

2. After reading Act II, pupils find passages to illustrate which comments are based 
on fact and which on personal feelings. They detect contradictions in Juror 
Three s statements. The class tries to decide how each juror will vote now. 

3. After reading Act III, pupils discuss answers to the question: "Was Juror Three 
pressured into agreement with the majority?" 

4. Pupils write brief essays in which they cite passages to support answers to the 
question: "Did the jury prove that the defendant was not guility?" Some of the 
papers are read aloud, and class members discuss the moral responsibility of 
each juror as depicted in the conflict. 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil respect differences and value the diversity of cul- 
tures as enriching himself, his nation, his world; and to help the pupil 
judge people on their individual qualities rather than on stereotypic 
thirxking 
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CH.\Dt: LEVEL: Senior high scliool 

siT.CKSTED ACTIVITIES: III conjuiiction with the study of WiHiam Saroyan's TJw 
Human Comedy, thv teacher may assign sueli activities as the following: 

1. Saroyan has given the following advice to young writers: "Look at the world; 
look at people. Listen to the world; listen to people. The most magnificent things 
are found in the most ordinary people and events." 

i/du you tell from this ({notation whether or not Saroyan values people? Does the 
ininctuation tell you anything about Saroyan's point of view? What does "looking 
at" have to do with writing? What does the word orclimmj mean to you? What 
are "(ordinary people"? Are there any ordinary people by your definition? Are 
ordinary people ordinary in all things? As you come to know individuals closely, 
do they seem more, or less, ordinary in your eyes? As other persons become better 
acHiuainted with you. do you think that they consider you to be more, or less, 
ordinary? 

2. At one school, each pupil was a.skcd at the beginning of the semester to write a 
composition about the person on campus that he liked the least and to be specific 
about the cjualities that he disliked. He was then assigned the task of trying to 
become better acquainted with that person. At the end of six weeks, each pupil 
wrote another composition expressing his present feeling about the individual 
and the reasons for his point of view. 

.\lthough the papers were not read by other cla.ss members, the teacher tabulated 
changes in point of view and learned that only one pupil still disliked the person 
he had written about early in the semester. Try to explain the reasons for these 
results. Do \ ou think the change in attitude would be the exception or the rule 
in similar experiments? What precautions should a class take to prevent un- 
desirable effects if it undertook a similar experiment? What might be done by 
the students or the teacher to assure desirable effects? 



RESPONSIBILITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil grow in ability to think critically, independently, 
and creatively about personal and public problems 

GRADE LEVEL: Juiiior and senior high school, EMR 

SUGGESTED ACTrviTiES: The tcachcr (with help from pupils, if feasible) dramatizes 
situations in which a pupil receives direction from a parent, a playground director, 
a police officer, or a teacher. Pupils tell how they would respond, and the class 
evaluates each respons'e. The teacher uses situations such as the following: 

1. A parent directs a girl to do the housework on Saturday when she had other plans 
for the day. The girl . . . 
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2. A hoy asks his father for $2 to go to the "movies." His father, wlio is worriecl 

ahout holchng his joh and paying the monthly bills, curtly refuses the request. 

The hov . . . 
* • 

3. A pupil is walking to school with a group of friends. He arrives at a street corner 
as the traffic light changes. The pupil, who is talking excitedly and fails to ob- 
serve that the signal is red, starts to cro.ss the street. The traffic officer loudly 
directs his attention to the light and commands him to return to the curb. The 
pupil realizes that the officer is correct but is embarrased that his friends have 
witnessed the reprimand. The pupil . . . 

oajKCTivE: To guide the pupil to understand that every person has the responsibil- 
ity to use his skills, talents, and other abilities for the benefit of 
mankind 

GRADE LEVEL: Senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Puplls read Tennyson's "Ulysses" and then reflect upon the 
afterlife of a hero. The teacher focuses attention on such questions and activities 
as the following: . 

1. Recall what you know of the story of Ulysses. Discuss the situation and what 
Ulysses intends to do. Re-read the poem aloud. Characterize Ulysses in a brief 
paragraph. Discuss characterizations, with specific references to the poem. What 
does Ulysses symbolize? What way of life does the poet encourage? Find as 
many evidences as you can that Ulysses' desire to travel represents something 
more than mere wanderlust or desire of adventure. Interpret lines: "yet all ex- 
perience is an arch . . "How dull it is to pause, to make an end— to rust un- 
bnrnished, not shine in use." 

2. Compare Ulysses' aims with those of famous persons you know about who have 
begun new careers to continue serving humanity. Examples include Albert 
Schweitzer, Winston Churchill, Woodrow Wilson, Eleanor Roosevelt, Helen 
Keller. 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil strive consistently for excellence of workmanship 
GRADE LEVEL: Senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils read Galsworthy's "Quality." The teacher asks them 
to relate the story to their own values by reacting to the following: 

1. What qualities did Gessler have that you would like to have? That you are glad 
you do not have? That you think Gessler preferred not to have? 

2. Can you identify with Gessler through having achieved good craftsmanship, 
artistry, or excellence in something? 
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3. W'liat is the position of tlie craftsman in today s world? 

{. Analyze several adx ertisenients emphasizing the (luality or excellence of their 
products. With what do the quality and excellence deal? Do any involve the use of 
individual craftsmanshij)? 

5. Do the advertisements reflect the values of the manufacturer, the worker, the 
consumer, or society? 

(\ What kind ol man do you think Cessler was? Use quotations to support your 
answer, and categorize them in terms of values, attitudes, or actions. 

7. l^ocs (ialsworthx* present anything that seems incon.sistent with the character of 
C'.e.ssler? If so, what? How might the author justify its inclusion? 

8. What was C.alsworthy really troubled about, judging from his story? 

9. What are tiii^ meanings of such words as the following? 

art . 

artisan . • 

commitment 

craftsmanship 

excellence 

quality 



REVERENCE 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupil to marvel at the beauty, structure, and functioning of 
nature: its variety, its complexity, its adaptability 

GR.\DE LEVELS: Junior and senior high schools 

SUGGESTED .\CTiviTiES: Pupils read several of the following selections and then think 
about and wTite about or discuss orally answers to some of the questions at the 
ends of the selections. 

Junior High School 

"Black Snake's Operation," by Jesse Stuart 

**Ant Lore," by Edwin Teale 

"The Spider," by Robert Tristram Coffin 

"A Bird Came Down the Walk,'' by Emily Dickinson 
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"Four Little Foxes," hy Lew Saiett 

"Green Eseape,' hy Joseph Aiislander 

"White Ladv Finds Her Wings/' hv Leonard Diihkin 

*^Soniething'Told the Wild Geese/' hy Rachel Field 

"Miracles/* hy Walt Whitman 

"Stoppini^ 1)\' the Woods/' hy Rohert Frost 

"Trees/' by Nancy Byrd Turner 

A Half Century of Miracles/* by Waldemar Kaeini^fFert 
"God's World/* hy Edna St, Vincent Millay 
"Velvet Shoes/' hy Elinor Wylie 
"Fog/* hy Carl Sandburg 
Psalm 19, from the Bible 
"Sunset and Sunrise,*' hy Emily Dickinson 
'*A Net to Snare the Moonlight,** hy Vachel Lindsay 
"Composed Upon Westminster Bridge,** by William Wordsworth 
"The Creation,** by James Weldon Johnson 



Senior High School 

"Ant Lore,** hy Edwin Tcale 

'The Spider," hy Rohert Tristram Coffin 

"A Bird Came Down the Walk/* by Emily Dickinson 

"Four Little Foxes,'* hy Lew Sarett 

"Stopping by Woods,'* by Rohert Frost 

"Trees,'* by Nancy Byrd Turner 

"A Half Ccnturv of Miracles," by Waldemar KaempfFert 

"God s World,;* by Edna St. Vincent Millay 

"Velvet Shoes," by Elinor Wylie 

Psalm 19, from the Bible 

'\Sunset and Sunrise/* by Emily Dickinson 

"Sonnet Composed Upon Westminster Bridge/' by William Wordsworth 
"The Creation/' l)y James Weldon Johnson 
"On the Beach at Night," by Walt Whitman 

"Credo*' and "The Children of the Night," by Edward Arlington Robinson 

"Renascence,*" by Edna St. Vincent Millay 

Prologue of "In Memoi iani/' by Alfred Tennyson 

"Death, Be Not Proud," by John Donne 

"I Think Continually of Those/' bv Stephen Spender 

"The Fish,'* by Elizabeth Bishop ' 

Spiritual feelings take different forms and are stimulated by different situations. The 
above selections, although varied, all have a spiritual element When rending each 
selection, pupils consider answers to some of the following questions: 

What emotions did the writer feel? What did he see, hear, or smell to cause 
such emotion? What else (in addition to sights, sounds, and odors) helped to 
create emotion in the writer? What subtle, hard-to-explain mood or atmosphere 
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did the writer feel? Whieh didereiit things and events in nature stimulated in 
the writer a feeling of reverenee? Which emotions comhine to form the emotion 
called reverence? 

Which selections cause the reader to he inspired by the marvels of nature? 
Which showed the complexity of living creatures? Which showed how animals 
are fitted to their enviroment? In what ways do the authors show their apprecia- 
tion of the miracle of life? Their perception of the deeper realities which under- 
lie ohservahle natural facts? Their feelings of awe about the creative intelli- 
gence behind the complex functioning of hving creatures? 

What meaning or significance or lesson did some writers derive from their ex- 
periences with nature? What comments about life or the universe did they 
make? Which religious conclusions did the;, stdte or hint at? 

hi general, what things or events have caused the authors to develop a feeling 
of reverenee? 

OBJECTIVE: To guide the pupil to understand that man develops reverence as he 
seeks to comprehend his relationship to the universe 

GRADE LEVEL: Junior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTFViTiES: After reading Carl Sandburg s "Prayers of Steel," pupils think 
and then either write about or discuss orally answers to some of the following 
(juestions: 

The steel prays to be permitted to perform two kinds of services. What services 
might a man perform that are similar to "prying loose old walls" or ''lifting and 
loosening old foundations?" What might he do that is similar to "holding a sky- 
scraper together?" What jobs might make a person feel an important part of the 
world's work, a needed member of the human race? What services might a person 
perform in his personal life (not on the job) to make him feel that he has con- 
tributed to humanity? Try to think of the everyday work and service of most 
people, not just of unusual tasks. Cite examples from the lives of persons whom 
you have read about or have known personally to illustrate services that re- 
flect their reverence for humanity and its Creator. 

OBJECTIVE; To help the pupil develop a feeling of reverence for the creativity of 
man and to appreciate the many ways in which creativity is expressed 

GRADE LEVEL: Senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils read Stephen Spender s "I Think Continually of Those 
Who Were Truly Great ' and discuss answers to such questions as the following: 
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W'liat arc tlie usual co.nnotatious of "great"? Wlioni docs Spender regard as tlie 
"truly great"? Wliieli .lines deserihe greatness and wliat qualities do tliey imply? 
What is the "soul's history . . . endless and singing '? What are "the delight of 
the hlood" and "The fire's center that they wore at their hearts"? Why was this 
poem so efleetive when read to the American people on the day after President 
Kennedy's assassination? What prevents most men from being truly great? 

Compare this poem in theme and imagery with Edith SitwelKs "Praise the Great Men." 



LOVE 



OBJIX.TIVK 



To help the pupil to identify various characteristics of compassion for 
other persons by developing their vocabularies 



GRADE LEVEL: Juuior a- d seuior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Each pupil writes about an actual or a fictional incident in- 
volving compassion. As the selections are read to the class, the teacher writes on the 
chalkboard words pupils have used to discuss compassion. The teacher may wi.sh 
to add .some of the following: 



accord 

commiseration 

clemency 

condolence 

concord 

congeniality 

compatability 

empathy 

F(*eling 



forbearance 

forgiveness 

grace 

gentleness 

generosity 

humanity 

harmony 

leniency 

magnanimity 



mercy 

pity 

rapport 

response 

sympathy 

tenderness 

understanding 



The teacher then a.sks pupils to define the words on the chalkboard, to distinguish 
between their meanings, and to suggest synonyms and antonyms. 

Each pupil then rewrites the description which he prepared and attempts to use 
terms more accurately. 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil develop compassion for^the feelings and needs of 
other persons and to act unselfishly 

GRADE LEVEL: Juuior high school, Low Index 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: During campus drives for the United Crusade or other pur- 
po.ses, the teacher asks class members to describe some of the individuals who re- 
ceive help as a result of contributions. Pupils discuss why people sometimes are 
not able to provide for their own needs. Class members tell of persons whom they 
have known or have read about who have needed such help. They describe how 
they feel about such persons. 
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Hic lcacIuM" Ifads a disciissioii conccruing reasons tor conlrihutiiig to organiza- 
tions or scliool-snppoilcd campaigns llial ludp in(!i\'i(lnals in the coinnmnity. The 
tcachiM- writes the nan\es ot sonie ot the eonnnnnity organizations and agencies on 
the eludkhoarcl. Son\e ot the pnpils report oralK' on the work of the organizations 
and ag(*uei(*s. Using the ich'as preSiMitinl during elass (lisenssion, pu]3ils who enjoy 
doing art work draw posters or cartoons that appeal tor contributions. Other pupils 
write letters to triencls indicating the reasons w'hy the\' have made contributions. 
The best posters, cartoons, and hitters are phiced on tlie bulletin board. 

onjKtTiVK: To help the pupil learn the value ot acting unselfishly 
CHAHK i.i:vi:l: Senior high school, EMR 

scccKSTKi:) ACTiviTiKS; Pupils r(»a(l "Half a Gift" iri Readers Digest Reading Skill 
Ihtddcrs, i\radc Part Two. Th(\v then discuss the practice of selecting gifts for 
mothers on Mother s Da\'. The teacher asks pupils to explain why they consider 
certain gifts to be worthwhile. The teacher stimulates pupils to think about the 
dilliM'cnt wa\ s in which the story illustrates family relation.ships. Pupils then evaluate: 

Nick s probable reasons tor giving the gift 
Nh)ther's reactions to it 
Dad s actions 

Tlie storyteller's understanding and action 

I^ipils point out examples of selfless action in the story and compare them with 
actual situations which they have experienced or heard or read about. 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil develop compassion for the feelings and needs of 
other persons 

CKADE LEVEL: Senior high school 

SCGCKSTKO ACTIVITIES: Pupils read Dostoievsky's "The Thief." The teacher asks 
pupils to di.scuss answers to the following (juestoins: 

How do you feel toward Emelian and AstafI Ivanovich? How does the rambling, 
conversational style of the author add to the effect produced upon the reader? 
Review the story for examples of details that (1) make clear the social and 
financial status of the characters and (2) l)uild vividly the changing attitude of 
.•\stafi Ivanovich toward Emelian. 

Why (lid Dostoievsky tell this story within a story? Re-read the first three pages. How 
does the tone differ from the effect of the story that Astafi tells? Contrast the speaker 
with Astafi. "a man who had seen too much of life," who "worried much over trifles." 
Kach has acceptc^l a lodger for whom there is actually no space, and each has an 
article of clothing stolen from him. Why are the two stories different?. 
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I 

LOVE AND JUSTICE 9 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil learn to he fair and humane in his daily relationships 
and to show consideration and compassion for others 

GiUDK LEVEL: Scuior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: "The Bishop's Candlesticks," introducing Victor Hugo's 
novel Les Miserahles, is a story that has heconie famous not so much for its plot as 
for its theme. The idea behind the story radiates power. To lead pupils to under- 
stand the theme, the teacher: 

1. Decides upon the insights concerning ethical (and aesthetic) values that the 
novel should he able to communicate to the particular pupils who are to read it. 
In the meeting of iwo strong characters, the values of love and revenge and of 
justice and injustice conflict. These values underlie attitudes and dictate the 
action. 

2. Prepares questions which will lead pupils to recognize the application of these 
values. The tesidier a.sks such questions as the following: 

In dealing with a man like Jean Valjean, do you think that force is preferable 
to kindness? Why do you think Jean Valjean stole the silver plate? What hes 
back of the Bishop's remark, "You need not have told me who you were"? 
When people have been wronged, they sometimes think in teiTns of revenge. 
What is the author trying to tell you in this story? What seems to be the 
l)asic idea? 

3. Prepares a tentative schedule for discussions. 

4. Considers means of evaluating the outcomes of learning activities. 

Selects aspects of the author s perceptions about human experience that will be 
most meaningful to pupils and tests to determine whether class members have 
percei\^ed moral implications of the conflict. Asks students to evahiate both the 
ethics governing the behavior of the characters and the ideas dramatized by the 
action and to identify statements by the characters which illustrate faulty 
thinking. 



5. Considers possibilities of composition assignments growing out of aspects of 
the study. 

In devising questions to serve various purposes, the teacher keeps in mind not only 
that he is developing understandings regarding fiction but also that he is helping 
pupils to gain greater power over language as an instrument of clear and imaginative 
thinking. Pupils can develop the ability to: 

Grasp quickly the nature and scope of a question. 

Recogni'/.e the kind of answer required. 

Identif\* the source from which the answer must come. 
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LOVE, RESPONSIBILITY, JUSTICE, COURAGE 

OBJECTIVE: To giiiclc thc piipil in understanding that justice requires responsibihty 
and courage and tliat love tempers justice 

GRADE LEVEL: Souior lligll Scliool 

si-CGESTED ACTi\ iTiES: In Jamcs Street's story, "Weep No More, My Lady," the 
otliical problcMii is depicted clearly. The boy's conscience says: "Yes, but you remem- 
ber one diiiig more than all the rest." Your Uncle Jesse said, "Certain things are 
riii;lit and certain things are wrong . . . And nothin^^ ain't gonna ever change that. 
Wlieii \"()n learn that, then you're fit'n to be a man.' 

'I'lie issue presented in the story, however, does not involve honesty alone, or the 
return of a lost dog to its rightful owner. Other values are involved, such as love, 
responsibility, self-respect, and courage. 

From reading "Weep No More, My Lady' and similar stories and analyzing their 
own experiences, pupils clarify and organize dieir knowledge by discussing, orally 
or ill writing, such concepts as die following: 

L Everyone has values, diings that he thinks worthwhile. (Skeeter's love for the dog 
enabled him to train her as a hunter.) 

2. Not all these values have the same importance; some rank higher than others. 
(Honesty and the responsibility to do right outweighted Skeeter's and the dog's 
love for each other.) 

•3, The importance of a certain value differs with individuals. (Cash would not 
have blamed the boy for keeping the dog, since he loved her so much). 

4. \'alues arc always concerned with self. The child at first is determined to satisfy 
his immediate wants. As he develops intellectual and emotional maturity, he is 

. able to forego immediate satisfaction in the hope of attaining a long-term goal; 
lie is able to give up something which benefits only himself in favor of something 
which will benefit others. 

5. Not e\-en adult values remain static; they are discarded or grow stronger or 
weaker with individual experience. (When, after his struggle with himself, 
Skeeter decides to give up the dog he loved and trained, "She's too good for the 
swamp," his uncle realizes he must give up the boy he has loved and brought up 
to the town and die school. "I reckon you're too good for the swamp, too." 

6. Values function in a somewhat circular way. They influence decisions; in turn, 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with die results of a decision may strengthen or 
weaken the power of the values diat dictated them. (The sacrifice each made 
strengthened their love for each other and their owii self-respect.) 
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7. A coiiflic-t al\va\s involves two or more values. The individual resolves each 
foufliet !)> choosing the solution which produces for \nn\ the greatest satisfaction 
at the nionient. 



IXTERRELATED VAIA^LS 
RESPONSIBILiTY 

oHIKCTivi:: To help the pupil learn to contribute to the well-being of those in need 



JUSTICK 

OHJIXTIVK: 



To guide the pupil in understanding that our concept of justice must 
include concern for all people; to help him learn to be humane in his 
daily relationships and to show compassion for others 



re\'i:hence 

OHjKc.TivE: To help the pupil devcK^p a feeling of reverence for life 



LOVE 

OBJECTIVK: 



To help the pupil learn to act selflessly on l^ehalf of others and to show 
concern about human problems, including those dealing with in- 
dividuals and groups beyond his acquaintance 



COURAGE 

OBjiXTivu:: To guide the pupil in understanding that many daily tasks take 
courage 



INTEGRITY 

OBjECTivu:: To help the pupil evaluate himself and his relationships with his 
world 

CKADE LEVEL: Scuior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils studv the painting "Icarus," by Breughel, and the 
poem "Musee dcs Beaux Arts/' by W. H. Auden, in which the poet comments on the 
painting. The teacher leads a discussion based on the answers to such questions as 
the following: 



ENGLISH 



1. What is "tlic di.sa.stor' AucIcmi refers to? 

2. Can you find any evidence other than BreugheVs "Icarus" to support Audeirs 
eouteution that '\Al>out suffering they were nev(»«' wrong, The Old Mii*«^ters . . 

3. What niiglit the artist he suggesting l)y having the ploughman's eyes looking 
toward the earth, the shepherd\s toward the sky, and the fisherman's toward 
tlie sea? 

\. Wiiat does Anden mean l)y "the ploughman may/have heard the splash, the 
forsaken cry/l)ut for him it was not an important failure"? 

5. What can you conjecture al)()ut the vahies, attitudes, feelings, and thoughts of 
the individuals portrayed in the picture? 

(1 Can >ou suggest another name for the painting, one that expresses the values it 
conveys to you? 

7. Can you find an example of a painting or a poem that shows man's humanity 
to man? 

8. Do you know of any real-life situations in which persons turned their backs on 
the needs and sufferings of others? 

9. Wliat can we do both to feel and express compassion for others? 

10. Can you suggest one thing that someone your age could do to help another in a 
difficult situation? 
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Whcu wc use our nei}i]ihori> l(in<iu(i<ie to communicate 
with him, tec not only have a more direct and effective 
understanding^ hut we prove to him in the most con- 
vincinf!^ way that we wish to be a good neighbor, that 
we leant to meet him halfway.^ 

The stucK" of a Foreign laniiuage contrihute.s to the development of vaUios in many 
\va\ s. \\1ien pupils l)egin to learn a second language, they cannot understand nor 
express themselves well enough to discuss values. Yet, at this stage, when sustained 
and sometimes even tedious effort is so necessary to accomplishment, pupils can 
l(»aru to appreciate the importance of such values as courage, integrity, and re- 
spr)nsil)ility. 

In acU'aneecl eoin-ses. il is possible for pupils to discuss such values as love, courage, 
revereuee. and justice as tliese are depicted in literature. 

COURAGE 

OBJECTIVE: To help tlie pupil exercise and appreciate courage in the pursuit of 
long-tenii goals. 

GRADE LEVEL: First-year foreign language 

SUGGKSTED ACTIVITIES: Although day-to-day classroom work offers many satisfac- 
tions and reward.s, many benefits of foreign language learning are achieved only 
after a great deal of practice and study. Willingness to continue working for delayed 
rewards despite occasional discouragement is inherent in effective language learn- 
ing. The teacher can help pupils to appreciate the need for and effectiveness of ap- 
plying courage to their langtiagc learning by asking them to perfonn easily exercises 
or dialogues that were once difficult. The progress illustrates the value of sustained 
and courageous effort. 

INTEGRITY 

OBJECTIVE; To help the pupil understand that integrity involves being true to one- 
self as well as to others. 

GHAOE LEVEL: First- and second-year foreign language 

srcGKSTKn ACTIVITIES; Frequently, pupils perfonn class or homework exercises 
without direct teacher supervision. In such cases the responses which the pupils are 
expected to make are supplied in the exercises themselves. Therefore, class members 
determine their own responses before referring to the answers. 



'Stciiiicii A. I'Vci'inan. "ModiTn Lan^na^^t's for a CJlian^inj^ VVorlcl," Curricttlar Change hi the Foreign Lau^tia^cs, . 
C()IIof|niuMi an Ciirricular (riian^c; Foreign I-aiiKua^cs, 1963, Skylop, Pa. (Collej^e Enlrancr I'lxaininatioii 
Hoard. 1903), p. 10. 
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To illustrate the importance ol integrity in completing such assignments, the teacher 
points out that pupils are really entirely on their own and emphasizes that pupils 
only cheat themsehes if the\- are dishonest. 



LOVE 

OBjiXTiVE: To help the pupil develop a feeling of fellowship with peoples of 
other lands. 

CHAOK LKVKL: Spaui.sli 7 and 8 

succi%.sTED ACTivrnr.S: Pupils read the short story "El Padre," by Olegario Lazo 
Iku'/a, which appears in Cucntos CrioUos. Ihilf the class members imagine them- 
selves to be "el padre," and the others prepare questions which lead to a deeper, 
imderstanding of the motives, feelings, and the character of the protagonist in this 
story. 

OBJKCTIVE: To help the pupil appreciate that one of the characteristics of love 
may be unselfi.shness. 

ciuoE LEVEL: French 7 and 8 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils read Cyrano de Bergerac, the- five-act play by 
Edmund Rostand. Discussion of the play includes consideration of Cyrano's loyalty 
toward his friends and his imselfi.sh expression of love for Roxanne. Pupils are asked 
to imagine themselves to he a friend of Cyrano's and to write a letter to Roxanne in 
which the friend di.scusses the unselfish character of Cyrano's love for her. 



RESPONSIBILTY 

OBJECTIVE: To help pupil develop sensitivity to the problem of choosing between 
satisfying (;ne\s personal desires and fulfilling one's responsibilities 
to society. 

GRADE LEVEL: German 7 and 8 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils read the .short story "Erinnerungen eines jungen 
Konigs" by Ileiniich Boll, which appears in Heiteres wul Ernstes. They prepare 
themselves for the role of defense or prosecuting attorney in a trial before an imagined 
"Supreme Court of the Land of Capota Each pupil writes a brief which attempts to 
defend or attack the conduct of the young king. In a mock trial before the class as 
Supreme Court judges, two (or more) pupils present the ca.se as defense and prose- 
(Miting attornevs. After presentation of evidence and argument, the judges diseu.ss 
the arguments by the "attorneys." They then write a judgment in which they support 
their decision with a brief argument. 
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-HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 



'reaching values which strengthen family living is a major purpose of homcmaking 
education. The use of infomial groups in honieniaking classes helps to focus attention 
on this aspect of the instructional program. Pupils are helped to understand the 
meaning and importance of moral values; to develop the desire to put them into 
practice; and to assume some responsibility for setting high standards of group 
conduct. 



INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil understand that integrity and responsibility are 
essential to trustworthiness and harmonious human relations. 

SUBJECT: Ilomemaking 1, 2, B7-A7' 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Puplls learn to define integrity and to distinguish between 
honest and dishonest behavior in such classroom activities as sharing in the prepara- 
tion and evaluation of a meal; exercising respect for the personal property of others; 
and using and returning class supplies and equipment. 

Pupils learn to fulfill responsibilities as trustworthy class or family members by de- 
veloping guidelines related to orderliness, careful planning, and making and keep- 
ing agreements. 

Through role playing or open-end stories concerned with the family budget and 
money prol)lems, pupils develop respect, honesty, and cooperation in their relations 
with other family members. 

Pupils learn that the family provides the setting for estabhshing patterns of 
integrit\\ They may l)e asked to observe ways in which parents help their children 
(h^velop integrity in shopping centers and other public places. 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupils accept their responsibihties as homemakers by 
increasing their understanding of family needs and developing some 
of the skills and abiUties required in family living.^ 

SUBJECT: Senior Homcmaking, B12-A12 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils develop "Golden Rules" for the good family member 
or homemaker. The\' learn to recognize causes of family conflict and marital failure 
and to identify attitudes and responsibilities that are essential to successful family 
living. 

Pupils learn h) use financial resources and credit wisely by developing family 
budgets. They learn the relationship between standards of living and family spend- 
ing; to make decisions regarding money management; and to develop a practical 
budget based on patience, self-control, and willingness to keep records and work 
toward long-tenii goals. 
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COURAGE 

OBJKCTIVE: To help the pupil understand that many daily tasks require courage; 

there is dignity in all constructive endeavor; and coinage may express 
itself in such form as initiative, perseverance, deference, independence, 
(orhearance, renunciation, and adaptability to change. 



sl^BjKcrrS: Homemaking subjects. Grades 7-12 

svccKSTED ACmviTiES: For a clothing and textiles project, pupils plan and construct 
a, minimum wardrobe by limiting choices of materials to low-cost fabrics, fabrics 
on hand, and garnicnls which can be repaired or restyled. Pupils learn that courage 
and skill are needed to limit or adapt one's wardrobe to meet the requirements of a 
family's income. 

For a housing and equipment project, pupils plan a rearrangement of a bedroom 
to be shared with a sister and to provide room for study. They plan use of living 
room furniture to provide privacy for study. They learn that courage and resource- 
fulness are a.ssets in adapting to crowded or minimum housing conditions and to 
develop creati\e plans which are practical in terms of family resources, convenience, 
and comfort. 



JUSTICE 

OBjECxrvE: To help the pupil leani to be fair and humane in daily relationships 
and to show compassion for others; to judge persons on thoughtful 
analysis of personal qualities rather than on the basis of stereotypic 
thinking; to base judgment on thorough and objective study of facts; 
to avoid equating differences with inferiority. 

SUBJECTS; Homcmaking 2, B7-A7; Family and Personal Arts, B9-A9; Clothing 
and Personal Development, BIO-AIO; Home Living, B12-A12; Senior 
Homemaking, B12-A12 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils Icarn to exercise justice in reacting to and resolving 
conflicts which arise in interpersonal relationships in the family, school, and 
connnunity» 

The teacher selects a hypothetical case involving a conflict which is related to the 
daily experiences of pupils. Working in connnitices, pupils study .selected references 
on human behavior and give honest and thorough consideration to all factors in- 
fluencing behavior of the individuals involved in the case study. 
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REVERENCE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil develop a feeling of reverence for life and a sense 
of direction and puq^ose. 

SUBJECTS: Child Care and Family Health, A11-A12; Home Living, B12-A12; 
Senior Homemaking, B12-A12 

si'CCKSTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils study family experiences, customs, and traditions 
which involve attitudes of reverence. They use for reference musical compositions, 
literature selections, historical and anthrppological studies, and family anecdotes. 
Pupils consider the effect of religious faith and family rituals on family stability. 



LOVE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil understand that love is a creative, motivating force 
for good and that man needs both to love and to be loved, 

SUBJECT: Child Care and Guidance, A11-A12 

SUGGESTED ACTiMTiES: Pupils study and discuss the effect of family love and affec- 
tion on the development of a child. They learn to identify love as representative of 
strength, gentleness, affection, compassion, and unselfishness. 

Pupils visit a Child Care Center or play group to observe evidence of love as revealed 
in the teacher's firm but gentle use. of disciplinary techniques. 

The teacher introduces open-end stories to illustrate that pennissiveness is not 
always an indication of love. 
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TENTH-GRADE GUIDANCE 



A part of the required curriculum in tlie senior high school, Tenth-Grade Guidance 
is specifically planned to help pupils achieve their inaxiinuin from high school edu- 
cati(MA and to make wise personal, educational, and vocational choices. As they are 
helped to develop the values of integrity, courage, and responsibility, pupils mature 
in their ability to make wise choices and to recognize and accept the responsibilities 
which accompany maturity. 

The following are examples of learning activities adapted from the Tenth-Grade 
Cnuuhmce Instructional Guide to. illustrate how pupils are assisted in developing 
values. 



The teacher: 

Evaluates with pupils the accuracy of the following statement: 

The individual's abilit\' to recognize his problems, consider possible solu- 
tions, and make intelligent decisions is probably the single most important 
criterion of his maturity. 

Helps the class to discover the meaning and importance of maturity and the 
ways of achieving it. Asks the class members to compile a list of qualities which, 
in their opinion, are characteristic of a mature individual and to list contrasting 
(jualities which characterize the iinmature person. 

Guides pupils in formulating standards for measuring maturity. They consider 
answers to such questions as the following: 

Can the person make his own decisions? Is he able to analyze conflicts in 
terms of moral and spiritual values and make decisions on the basis of what 
he perceives as right? 

Is he realistic about his own abilities, limitations, and goals? Is he actively 
developing his capacities? 

Can he accept and adapt to changes in his personal enyironment? 
Does he react positively to his own defeats? 
Can he control his own behavior and emotions? 

Does he know himself? Can he recogni/.e and resist dishonesty, deception, 
pretense, and hypocrisy in himself and in others? 



TENTH-GRADE GUIDANCE 



Does he accept ie.sponsil)ility for his own l)chavior? Does he feel trust- 
worthy and trusted? Is he growing in self-esteem through consistent as- 
sumption of responsibility? 

Can he accept advice and constructive criticism? 

Does he understand and accept other persons? Is he unselfish in his rela- 
tionships with others? 

Can he plan for long-tenn goals? Does he exercise patience in subordinat- 
ing immediate satisfaction to subsequent good? 

Assigns pupils to test the standards of maturity by applying them to great public 
figures as well as to persons less well known. 

Asks pupils to analyze the following statements and relate the concepts to their 
personal goals. 

He who has enthusiasm and imagination without purpose and learning has 
wings but no feet. 

Oui -loubts are traitors, and make us lose the good we oft might win by 
fearing to attempt. 

Set your heart upon the goal, not upon the prize. 

Helps each pupil to appraise his goals and standards for measuring success. 

.•Vsks such questions as the following: 

Is your image of success that of becoming a doctor, businessman, scientist, 
famous athlete or actress, or great artist or author? Does success mean 
achievement of excellence in all kisids of honest work? Does it take courage 
to do one's best and be consistently responsible in any form of useful work? 

Do acquiring mone\' and being rich mean success? Does success mean 
developing the courage that is required to be consistently honest, especially 
in the face of the seeming success of others who may use dishonest means? 

Do you know and respect your capabilities? Are you learning to find satis- 
faction in and through your own efforts? Are you learning that you must 
assume responsibility to realize your potential? 

Assists pupils in planning a program of personal improvement to make possible 
the achievement of personal, educational, and vocational goals. Helps class 
members to recognize that learning is a lifelong process. 
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Because mathematics is concerned with laws and truths, it penetrates deeply into 
the very nature of the universe. Its philosophical implications are boundless. There- 
Fore, the study of this subject offers many opportunities for developing values. Mathe- 
maticians cannot ignore responsibility any more than they can abandon the search 
for intellectual truths. 

Opportunities to develop values in the classroom arise from the climate of intel- 
lectual honesty and personal integrity which the teacher creates. Knowingly or not, 
he transmits values by his own attitudes and behavior. By adherence to accuracy, 
by honestly seeking the tmth, by being honest when there are problems he can- 
not solve, by demonstrating perseverance and courage in difficult situations, the 
mathematics teacher communicates his own value system. 

And what is the conclusion? Doe.s mathematics make a man religious? Does it 
.Uive him a ba.sis for ethics? Will the individual love his fellow man more cer- 
tain]> because of the square on the hypotenuse? Mathematics makes no such 
claim. What we ma>^ safely assert, however, is this— that mathematics increases 
the faith of a man who has faith; that it shows him his finite naf:ure with respect 
to the Infinite; that it puts him in touch with immortality in the form of mathe- 
matical laws that are eternal; and that it shows him the futihty of setting up his 
childish arrogance of disbelief in that which he cannot see.^ 

In the mathematics class, the pupil develops integrity and responsibility, as he works 
independently to complete assignments on time; a sense of justice, as he evaluates his 
own efforts and the efforts of others; courage and humility, as he compares what is 
known with what is not; and reverence, as he contemplates the wonders of tiie 
infinite and the infinitesimal and of the order of the universe. 



INTEGRITY 

OBjECxrvES: To help the pupil develop an understanding of the importance of 
integrity and to increase his personal commitment to high standards 
ofhonc^sty. 

GRADE LEVEL: A9 Mathematics 

SUGGESTED ACTrviTiES: The teacher asks pupils to: 

Study the use of checking accounts. Note that this system depends upon personal 
integrity and faith. 

The person who writes a check is giving his word that the money needed 
is deposited in his account in the bank. 



'David Eugene Smith. "Rtlii;io Malheinatici," Atjwricon Mathematical Monthly (October, 1921), 
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The person accepting the check is exhibiting faith in the person who wrote it 

The employees of the bank exhibit their trust in both the writer and the en- 
dorser of the check. 

Solve problems involving business transactions and recognize the many occa- 
sions in which faith and personal integrity are required. 

Bring to class and study various sample application forms for opening charge 
accounts, making purchases on time plans, and borrowing money. 

Recognize the importance of meeting financial obligations. 

Discuss the importance of being able to name responsible persons as ref- 
erences. 

Discuss ways in which integrity and responsibility are related. 

Find examples to demonstrate that the world's business is transacted largely 
on the basis of honesty, trust, and faith in the integrity of other persons. 

Cite instances in family life which illustrate dependence upon the good faith 
of others (for example, receiving a pay check for a month's work). 

RESPONSIBILITY 

OBJECTIVE; To help the pupil to develop a sense of responsibility for worthy 
family membership and to cooperate in the achievement of common 
goals. 

GRADE LEVEL: Senior Mathematics 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils leaiTi to recognize the importance of personal respon- 
sibility by the study of such topics as the following: 

Family budget, with emphasis on responsibilities of the various family members 
to safeguard family finances by using money wisely. 

Family protection and, in particular, the responsibility of the head of the family 
to plan for its financial security. 

Saving plans, pointing out that the immature person seeks immediate goals, but 
the mature person works for long-range goals and rewards. 

Investment in education, recognizing ihe responsibility of the recipient of family 
funds to make the best use of his opportunity to study. 
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JUSTICE 

OBJECTIVE: To hclp the pupil develop the habit of withholding judgment until 
after an objective study has been made of all available information. 

GRADE LEVEL: Junior and senior high school 

svccESTED ACTIVITIES: The pupil has opportunities to exercise judgment as he seeks 
sohitioiis to problems, evaluates the solutions proposed by fellow students, utilizes 
(hita from various sources, and reads graphs, charts, and tables. 

In mathematics a,ssignments and related activities, the teacher emphasizes the im- 
portance of weighing the evidence and considering all the facts available. 

He focuses attention upon the effects of: 

Errors which are caused by use of partial knowledge. 

Errors which arise from misinterpretation of spoken or written instructions. 
Misconceptions ;vhich result from premature conclusions. 

Various solutions to problems. (Several persons may be equally "right" or 
correct, although they may have arrived at a solution by different paths and 
express the result in different ways. ) 

Objective self-evaluation. 



COURAGE 

OBJECTIVE: To guide the pupil in learning that courage is demonstrated in differ- 
ent ways, such as through perseverance and independence in the face 
of obstacles, and through adaptability to change. 

GRADE LEVEL: Junior and senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Through everyday activities in the classroom, the pupil en- 
rolled in mathematics courses is encouraged to 

Work independently and courageously. 

Continue work on a problem until he reaches a solution. 

Think for himself. 
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Seok iictual solutions, rather tlian work l)ack from "answers" someone else has 
oly.aiued. 

Develop flexibihty, so that he does not cling to faulty procedures because he 
tried them first. 

Present: original ideas after he has thought about them carefully. 
fiOport his own achicvcnnents accurately. 

Admit humility in reflecting upon the unknown and unfathomable. 



REVERENCE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil learn to appreciate the beauty, order, and natural 
laws which characterize the physical universe. 

GRADE LEVEL: B8 Mathematics 

SUGGESTED ACT^'ITIES: The tcacher assists the pupil in developing an appreciation 
of order and beauty in the shape and form of objects in nature by asking him to 

Observe and report geometric forms in nature and in the universe. 

Iiu'cstigate examples of geometric forms in nature as illustrated in the symmetry 
of arrangements of lines and in concentric circles, such as those which occur 
when a stone is thrown into a pond. 

Look for consistency, design, pattern. 

The pupil develops a sense of wonder at the orderliness of the universe by reporting 
on such topics as 

The orbit of the earth and the consistency with which it follows a time pattern. 

The marvelous structure of snov/flakes in that all are hexagonal, yet no two are 
exactly alike. 

The geometric similarity of crystals in each chemical substance, which is so 
exact that each can be accurately identified. 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil develop a sense of reverence for the unknown and 
unfathomable as he reflects upon the immensity, the order, and the 
mystery of the imiverse. 

GRADE LEVEL: Juuior and senior high school 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES; Duiiug cUissioom cliscussioii and problem solving, the 
teacher assists the pupil in becoming awart* of 

The vastness ot the universe. 

The orderliness ol natural laws. 

The wonders of tlie infinite and infinitesimal. 

Tlie tact thai nothing is ever lost in the economy of the universe. Matter may 
diange.to energy or to other forms of matter but no part of it is dissipated. 

The necessity for a "First Cause," a power greater than the natural and physical. 

The teacher asks pupils to study distances in the universe and to express them in 
scientific notation and in the decimal system of numeration. Class members also 
learn how to use exponential notation and the decimal system of numeration to ex- 
press extremely short distances, such as the widths of cross-sections of bacteria and 
the diameter of an atom. They develop an appreciation of the vastness of the 
universe and of man's position between the largest and the smallest dimensions that 
he has discovered. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Physical education activities have unique potentialities for contributing to the devel- 
opment of individual values. There are many opportunities of this kind in game sit- 
uations. Since the physical education program tends to focus the pupil's attention 
upon the conditioning and effective use of his body, it may have a significant impact 
upon his appraisal of himself. Competitive sports involve the pupil's emotions as well 
as his body and mind. As'an integral part of the total educational process, physical 
education shares with other subjects and activities in the development of character 
and personality. 



Teachers take advantage of the many opportunities in the physical education pro- 
gram to contribute to the development of such values as integrity, responsibility, 
courage, justice, reverence, love, and respect for law and order. 



INTEGRITY 

OBjt:cTivE: To help the pupil to become conscientious and persevering in fulfilling 
responsibilities. 

GRADE LEVEL: Senior high school 

succESTED ACTIVITIES: When a player is cited for rule infractions in certain in- 
dividual games, he learns that it is necessary to be honest for the outcome to have any 
meaning and significance. For example, a player must freely admit line and net 
violations in volleyball, tennis, and badminton. 

In games that depend on team play, pupils soon learn to do their part for the good 
of the team. Through practical experience, they recognize that they must keep 
trying no matter what the difficulties may seem to be. 



RESPONSIBILITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil learn that shared responsibility and cooperation 
are important. 

CR.\DE LEVEL: Junior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTrv'iTiES: Prior to the election of squad leaders, the teacher guides the 
cla.ss in a discussion of leader and team member responsibilities and how to work 
with each leader. The pupils learn how to identify the qualities of a good squad 
leader. 
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In tiinil)liiig instruction, tho teaclu»r organizes the class into small groups so that 
students may help each other in learning [o pt^rforni specific activities and assist each 
other in avoiding accidents. Class inemhers learn that they must work together not 
only when perfonning hut also in setting up equipment. 



COURAGE 

OBji'CTiVK: To help the pupil understand that fear is a natural emotion aad that it 
can he overcome by acting on principle despite apparent danger. 

GRADE LEVKL: Scnior Iiigh school gymnastics 

SUGGESTED .ACTIVITIES: Through participation in basic tumbling exercises, the pupil 
learns to be courageous. He ree0gni7.es that progressive mastery of skills can help 
hizii to overcome fear. 

During participation in games and contests, the pupil learns that sometimes personal 
courage is required in selecting a difficult rather than an easy task. 



JUSTICE 

OBjEcrrv'E: To guide the pupil in jcarning that he must be honest, fair, and im- 
partial in his daily relationships. 

GRADE LEVEL: Senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: In games and sports, the pupil learns to participate within 
the Hmits of established rules. In organized competition, he learns that officials treat 
l)oth teams and all players impartially in assuring that rules are observed. 

Cla.ss members discuss the meaning and importance of good sportsmanship and fair 
play as they relate to physical education activities. 



REVERENCE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil learn to appreciate the beauty, structure, and 
functioning of the human body. 

GRADE LEVEL: Senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTFVITIES: Through participation in appropriate physical activities 
vouth learn to respect the complexity and efficiency of the human body, to value 
its optimum fitness, and to strive to gain and maintain positive health. 
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LOVE 

OBjtXTiVE: To help the pupil learn to act unselfishly, to exercise compassion for 
the feelings and needs of others, and to respect individual differences. 

GUAOK LEVEL: Scuior high scliool 

SUGGESTED AGTiviTiES: In coeducational dancing classes, the teacher assists pupils 
in understanding tliat all members of the group are entitled to equal consideration 
through the use of sound procedures for taking partners, organizing teams, and 
assignh)g playing positions. 

Through appropriate grouping, the teacher helps pupils in achieving joy and satis- 
faction in the activities. 

t lomogeneous grouping contrilnites to the growth of moral maturity, which depends 
in large measure upon the development of an acceptable, healthful self-concept. The 
pupil w^ho has little regard for himself has difiBculty in developing respect and ap- 
preciation for others. 



RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil become a conscientiously law abiding individual 
who appreciates the importance of maintaining law and order for the 
benefit of all— self, others, the community and the nation. 

GR.\DE LEVELS: Juuior and senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: By emphasizing the importance of abiding by game rules, 
eligibility regulations, and all related school and league rulings. 

By setting an example for fair play, respecting the spirit as well as the letter of game 
rules, competition regulations, training schedules, and school rulings. 

By discouraging rowdy displays of poor sportsmanship or disrespect toward oppos- 
ing teams, individual competitors, game officials, or representatives of rival schools. 

By encouraging the pupil to be as respectful of the rights of others as he would like 
others to ])e respectful of his rights. 
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Science is inic of the liberal arts—one of the first and 
^^reatest of them. It certainly is one of mans (greatest atis 
and is one which has done the most to liberate the hutnan 
spirit. Science, more than any other subject, has freed 
men from ignorance and from consequent fear. Con- 
scqucntly, it has elevated man, intellectually and spirit- 
ually. 

. . . the whole picture of the universe as revealed by 
science, as well as the picture of the processes that go on 
; within it and of the life that inhabits it, is one of mag- 
nificence, vastness, order, splendor, precision, beauty. It 
US' a picture that exalts the Creator of the V niverse—and 
exalts the dignity of the men He created, the men who 
can discover and comprehend this majesty of creation.^ 

In science classes, pupils develop the values of integrity, justice, courage, responsi- 
bility, reverence, and respect for law and order. 



INTEGRITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil learn to discriminate between right and wrong alter- 
natives and to select the right courses of action. 

GRADE LEVELS: Junior and senior high school 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: The teachcr uses laboratory activities to help pupils develop 
skills of critical thinking and learn the importance of integrity. Through such activi- 
ties, pupils may learn to be open-minded and to suspend judgment until all facts 
have been considered; to be intellectually honest; to understand fallacies in thinking, 
such as exemplified by superstitions and prejudice; and to analyze propaganda. They 
also learn that scientific accomplishment depends upon the integrity of the scientist 
in reporting facts as observed. 



JUSTICE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil understand that the ability to deal reasonably with 
diflFerences of opinion is essential to the growth and development of 
democracy. 



>Lce .\. DuBrkljie. "Explorinj^ the Unknown/* Engineering and Science (May, 1955), p. 13. 
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SUBJHCT: rh\.sic.s 

sifGcrsTED ACTIVITIES: As tliov stuclv thc vvork of scicMitists, pupils learn that dif- 
fcroiKos of opinion in the interpretation of observed results often lead to further 
experimentation and continued discoveries. They learn that respect for the opinions 
of otiiers is essential to success. 

In studying die relationship of matter and energy, pupils are introduced to Einstein's 
predictions and learn that his theory, as expressed in the formula E=-mc", has been 
proved to he accurate. 



COURAGE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil learn io support his beliefs even when they are not 
shared by others. 

SUBJECT: General Science 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: The tcacher emphasizes that scientists have needed courage 
to perform their work. He helps pupils to recognize the problems which must be 
concjuered to develop new theories or present the results of experiments. The clas:> 
studies historical examples of scientific achievement. 

While studying radioactivity, pupils read about the life of Marie Curie and note the 
many vears of hard work and the persistence which were necessary to achieve her 
goal in the face of opposition and failure. 



RESPONSIBILITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil understand that much of living is a process of shared 
responsibility, cooperation, and decision ' \king. 

SUBJECT: Chemistry 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: Pupils work as a team to conduct activities in which all are 
jointly responsible for the results. They learn that each must work for the benefit 
of the group and that each is responsible for his part of an experiment. If one member 
fails to do his part, the group cannot achieve accurate results. 
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REVERENCE 

OHjiXTJVE: To help tlie pupil learn to appreciate the beauty, structure, and order- 
liness of nature and its variety, complexity, and adaptability. 

SUBJECT: HiologV 

sr(;(;i:sTi:i> activities: Through a study of the natural environment, pupils begin 
tu understand the complexity of the universe and to appreciate the beauty of life and 
the viistness nf space. They develop a sense of reverence for life. 

Class members exanune the delicate balance of nature as exhibited by the life in a 
livsh-water stream to understand the variety and beauty of form of microscopic 
organisms, their interrelationships as shown by a study of food chains, and the 
adaptability of fonu as illustrated in the structures of the aquatic organisms. 
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The (lovelopinout of a system of mature values and the achievement of ethical 
controls to guide behavior are major purposes of social studies classes. To achieve 
them, pupils must learn and apply the values of our society. The social studies pro- 
gram helps in the attainment of the.se goals in its eflFort to enable young people to 
become responsible, law-abiding citizens. Pupils develop the values and understand- 
ings that they need to meet the problems of a complex and rapidly changing society. 

Each pupil is helped to 

Develop the enduring values which are characteristic of our democratic 
heritage. 

Appreciate the philosophy of life of great Americans, past and present. 

Recognize the imiversality of many precepts in ethical systems. 

Increa.se love of his country through appreciation of the greatness of its basic 
principles. 

Develop loyalty to his country and the courage to defend it. 

Develop concern for justice in government and in interpersonal relationships. • 

Accept the obligations of good citizenship. 

Develop a respect for law and order and support those charged with enforcing 
the law. 



Respect the integrity and the inherent worth of all men. 

Recognize and accept his responsibility to himself and to his fellow men. 

Listen willingly to ideas and opinions which diflFer from his own and form judg- 
ments based on critical thinking. 

Develop courage to uphold ideas that he believes are right. 

Make a commitment to hve his life in keeping with the set of mature values 
that he holds. 

Teaching About Religion 

In social studies courses, pupils learn that all people possess a spiritual heritage 
and that basic moral values tend to be universal and are shared by many re- 
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ligions. To help pupils develop tliis uiulerstandiiig, the teacher introduces many 
learning activities wliieli are a(laptal)le to all grade levels in junior and senior 
high schools. F'or example, the teacher: 

Assigns selected pupils to present brief oral reports, based on library re- 
search, regarding the ethical teachings of various major religious leaders. 
Asks pupils to uuike lists of the ethical principles and to group them by 
subject. 

Conducts class discussions regarding the basic moral values characteristic 
of the various religions. Pupils consider an.swers to such questions as the 
following: 

What values are shared by these religions? 

What do the teachings reveal about the basic similarities in values 
and a.spirations of peoples in the United States and other countries? 

Wh\' is it important to be aware of the beliefs and teachings of reli- 
gions other than one's own? 

How does this awareness aflFect a person's daily life, understanding of 
other people, ability to work and play with others, and abiUty to work 
effectively with other persons for common goals? 

How can an individual show re.spect for the religious beliefs of others? 

How do the many religions in the United States enrich the life of the 
people and strengthen the nation? 

Reviews the development of the tradition of religious freedom in America, 
such as demonstrated in the Maryland Toleration Act of 1649, the Virginia 
Statute of Religious Freedom of 1786, and the Bill of Rights. 

Teachers of A7 History and Geography and World History and Geography 1 
classes may be asked questions about the Bible. Typical questions are: 

Why has the Bible gained the respect and reverence of millions of people 
for centuries? 

Why has the Bible been more widely translated than any other book in the 
history of mankind? 

The following statements may be helpful to teachers in answering such ques- 
tions. The information is appropriate ^j^discussion in the public schools. 

The 66 brief books which the Bible contains are organized into two divi- 
sions, known as the Old and New Testaments. 
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Virtually all of tlie passages in the Ok! Testament were first written in the 
Asian language of IIel)rew. The New Testament was written in Greek, a 
European language almost universally understood and spoken in the Medi- 
terranean region during the first century of the Christian era, when the New 
Testament first appeared. Consequently, the Bible has both Eastern and 
Western origins, wliich help to explain its world-wide interest. 

The Bible contains one great theme whcih unifies its 66 books. It is essen- 
tially a book about God, describing Him as creator, guide, redeemer, and 
fundamental law of the universe. Many peoples, whatever their race, na- 
tionality, or creed, seek a power higher and more noble than themselves, 
variously named but usually described as God. This is one of the principal 
reasons for the widespread and continuing appeal of the Bible. 



INTEGRITY 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil develop a stable, functioning system of moral princi- 
ples and to know himself as a moral person 

GRADE LEVELS: Contemporary American Problems and Government, A12; adaptable 
to United States History and Geography 2, A8; United States History 
2, All; United States Government, B12 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: The teacher helps pupils to recognize and appreciate the 
need for a mature, functioning set of moral principles by introducing such activities 
as the following: 

Organizes a panel discussion in which pupils report upon their research con- 
cerning the role of rehgion in developing a philosophy of life. The ethical teach- 
ings which are common to various religions are emphasized. 

Assigns capable pupils to report to the class concerning the ethical systems 
developed by great philosophers. Will Durant's The Story of Religion may be 
consulted as one reference. 

Asks pupils to interview persons whom they know and admire for their positive 
qualities to learn about their philosophies and how they apply them to daily life. 
Discusses with the class aspects of the American heritage which contribute to 
fonnulating a philosophy of life. 

Reviews with the class the values expressed in such great American documents 
as the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Leads a class discussion concerning the relationship between the development 
of values and the satisfaction of a person s basic needs. 
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Assists pupils in evaluating the inipoftance of mature values by asking such 
c|uestions as the following: 

In what ways does modern society influence the vakies, character, aspira- 
tions, and idealism of young people? 

What (jualities characterize a set of values as mature or immature? 
What are the worth-while goals to strive for in life? 

What basic principles should guide a person in his choice of ways to reach 
his goals? 

What is the nature of "success" in life? 

By what standards should success be judged? 

What are the hidden flaws and penalties in an apparent success arrived at 
by unethical methods? 

How do the values of the American people assist in the maintenance of 
law and order, the administration of justice, and the assumption of obliga- 
tions toward the less fortunate? 

Are the actions of people always consistent with their professed values? 



RESPONSIBILITY 

OBJECTIVE: To assist the pupil in developing an active concern for personal and 
public justice and in learning to contribute to the well-being of others 

GRADE LEVELS: United States History and Geography 2, A8; adaptable to United 
States History 2, All; United States Government, B12; Contemporary 
American Problems and Government, A12 

SUGGESTED ACTivrrxES: The teacher assists pupils in recognizing the need to con- 
tribute to the well-being of others in the interests of personal and public justice. He 
introduces such activities as the following; 

Assigns pupils to prepare oral reports about the lives and contributions of 
prominent persons, such as Jacob Riis and Jane Addams, who have shovm par- 
ticular concern for their fellow men. 

Helps pupils to understand the motives and efi^orts of these persons and to 
recognize the continuing need for such concern by asking questions such as 
these: 
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Wliat were the conditions which Jac^b Riis and Jane Addams observed in 
the cities of their time? 

What individual a^-v* group needs are there in your community that are 
not being met today? 

Wliat motives led Jacob Riis and Jane Addams to work so actively to help 
their fellow men? 

How can pupils make contributions to persons in need? 

How have persons fomnecl groups, societies, organizations, and foundations 
to help solve the larger, more widespread problems created by present-day 
society? 

How does a person benefit from contributing to the welfare of others? 

Assists pupils in learning how a person can contribute to the well-being of 
others through assuming responsibility for his own good citizenship. Asks pupils 
to discuss answers to such questions as the following; 

How do the actions of an individual which demonstrate his respect for 
law and order in the communtiy contribute to the well-being of all 
citizens? 

How can a person show consideration for the rights of those with whom he 
associates in his family, school, neighborhood, and community? 

COURAGE 

OBJECTIVE: To help the pupil understand that courage is important in daily life 
as well as in times of emergency or crisis. 

GRADE LEVELS: Adaptable to social studies courses at all secondary school grade levels 

SUGGESTED ACTrviTiES: The teacher assists pupils in recognizing the importance of 
courage in various aspects of daily life by introducing such activities as the fol- 
lowing: 

In class discussion, develops the idea that military service is one of the many 
duties vital for the defense of the country. What are the liberties, principles, 
and values w^hich the citizen defends? 

Reads to tlie class the following statement by Judge Learned Hand: 

Liberty lies in the hearts of men and women. When it dies there, no con- 
stitution, no law, no court can save it. 
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What are tin* deniaiids upon the courage of our people, individually and jointly, 
which arc involved in keeping the spirit of liberty alive in our land? 

Heviews the lives of such leaders as Abraham Lincoln, Peter Zenger, Susan B. 
Anthony, Galileo, Martin Luther, and Gandhi. How did these persons show 
courage in their struggle to uphold the principles in which they believed? 

Helps the pupil to become aware of the ways in which persons demonstrate 
courage in daily life by asking such questions as the following: 

How does a child progress in overcoming fear of the unknown and in ac- 
cepting change as part of life? 

Does it take courage for a young person to refuse to break a rule or law 
(eve?) a minor infraction) when his classmates, his friends, or the members 
of his gang suggest that he do so? 

How does a person show courage in accei^tting as a friend, an associate, 
or a neighbor a person not accepted by his group, his friends, nor his 
neighbors for reasons with which he does not agree? 

How does a person develop courage to uphold ideas that he believes are 
right even when he finds hirhself to be in a lonely minority? 

In what ways does an elected representative in school or public life display 
courage when he acts for the benefit of all rather than just for his con- 
stituents or for partisan and special interests? 

What form of courage is evidenced by persons who insist on a fair trial for 
an individual accused of a crime which has aroused great public indig- 
nation? 

How does courage contribute to creativity and independence of thought? 



JUSTICE 

OBJECT iVE: To help the pupil understand that Americans recognize man is bom 
with certain inalienable rights and that each right contains inherent 
responsibilities. 

GRADE LEVELS: World History and Geography 1, Grade 9; adaptable to United States 
History and Geography 1, B8; United States History 1, Bll; United 
States Government, B12; Contemporary American Problems and 
Government, A12 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: The tcachei* asks pupils to compare and contrast the English 
Bill of Rights, the American Declaration of Independence, the American Bill of 
Rights, and the French Declaration of the Rights of Man. Class members note 
particularly those statements which are identical or similar. 

The teacher helps class members to recognize and understand the concept of justice 
underlying these documents by asking such questions as the following: 

How do these dccuinents show that men of diflFerent nations share the same 
fundamental desire for freedom and justice? 

Which of the rights enumerated may be considered as fundamental? Which of 
tlicin may be considered as outgrowths of the fundamental rights? 

Are any of these rights considered more important today than at the time the 
documents were written? 

Is there evidence that people in other parts of the world prize these rights and 
strive to attain them? 

How can our nation assist the people of other countries in gaining and safe- 
guarding these rights? 

What are the responsibilities implicit in the rights that we cherish? 

How can each person show respect for the rights of others as he would have 
others respect his own right to 

Worship in his own way. 

Expect rules and laws to be upheld. 

Have equality of opportunity. 

Be judged on the basis of fact, not rumor. 

Be accepted without regard to race, religion, or ethnic origin. 

Have equality before the law. 

Receive education in keeping with his abilities. 

Hold opinions of his own. 

Have his property respected. 

Work actively to correct wrongs through accepted means. 
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()bjkc:tivK: To lu^lp ihc pupil grow in respect for persons who are different from 
liiniself and to value the diversity of cultures as enricliing himself, his 
nation, and the world. 

CHAOK LKVKi.S: ( louteniporarv American Prohlems and Government, A12; adaptable 
to United States Ilistorv and Geography 2, A8; United States History 
2. All; United States Government, B12' 

si-ccKSTKH ACTiviTiKS: The tcachcr assists pupils in recognizing that the United 
Slat(*s has been enriched and strengthened by the contributions of many cultures, 
lie introduces such activities as the following: 

Asks class nicnilxM's to list the various races, religions, and nationalities of the 
people who have contributed to the growth of the United States. 

Leads a discussion regarding the contributions which these groups have made 
to American life. 

Asks pupils to identify some of the different cultures now represented in this 
country and cmphasixes the loyalty which the people of each culture have to 
American aims and ideals. 

Helps pupils to understand the implications of this "diversity in unity" by asking 
such questions as the following: 

How does the interdependence of people make their contributions more 
valuable? 

In what ways can confonnity be a constructive influence? How can it 
weaken individual thought and judgment? 

Hov/ can unthinking conformity limit the achievement of common pur- 
poses and creative endeavor? 

As we become better acquainted with persons who are different from pur- 
selves in some ways, do we lose our fear of them? Do we learn to appreciate 
more or less fully their abilities? 

Does each person have a right to be an individual in his own way and yet 
contribute as an American to national unity? 

How can co»iformity lessen differences of opinion and hinder individual 
judgment? 

How does refusing to accept a person because of prejudice endanger the 
rights of all persons? 

What can each person do to strive to overcome prejudice against individ- 
uals and groups different from himself? 
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RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 

OBJEGTIVE: To understand that law is fundamental to any society and that, 
through laws, individuals and society are protected against anarchy' 
fear, violence, and oppression. 

GRADE LEVELS: Adaptable to secondary social studies classes at most grade levels 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: The teacher helps pupils to develop a genome and abiding 
resi.t'ct tor the spirit and the letter of the law by activities such as the following: 

Read and discuss the school constitution with the class. Afterward, arrange for 
u .sinail committee to visit a meeting of the school's student council and to report 
to the cla.ss how student government actually functions. Discuss how leaders 
are elected, whom they represent, and why they should be concerned about 
the mterests and desires of the student body. 

As a group or individual activity, ask pupils to prepare a chart illustrating re- 
sponsible citizen.ship in the home, the school, the community, the state, and the 
nation. Discuss with the class why it is that some of the same responsibilities 
are listed in several sections of the chart. {The Alert and Useful Citizen: Re- 
source Materials for Reviewing State and Local Government may be used as 
one reference. 

A'.k selected pupils to investigate and report to the class on the Constitutional 
protections aflFordcd the members of a minority from arbitrary abuse of power 
by the majority. Direct attention to such clauses as those relating to due process 
of law and equal protection under the law. 

Provide an opportunity for each pupil to serve briefly as a classroom officer at 
least once during the first lialf of the semester. After all have served and before 
a forrnal election of officers is held, conduct a discussion concerning (1) a 
leader's responsibilities to the individuals he serves and (2) the responsibilities 
of the group to help and support a chosen leader. 

Show Chart H-125, Set 6, "The People in Law-Making." Ask pupils to list the 
way in which citizens can help their senators and representatives make laws. 
Use these lists as a basis for class disciission. 

Conduct a class discussion based on suitable research concerning the ways in 
which a citizen can participate in politics in the interest of good government. 
(Going Into Politics, by Robert E. Merriam, may be used as one reference.) 

Show film "A Date With Liberty" (Fsd 323.4-3; 16)^ min.). Ask pupils to cor- 
relate the various incidents depicted in the film with specific sections of the 
Bill of Rights. Develop the concept that American citizens who enjoy rights and 
pri\'ileges by living under the Constitution must assume commensurate re- 
.sponsibilities. 
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Oil the chalkl)oar(i, list the areas of school life that are affected by rules. Through 
class discussion, review the rules which apply to each area. Consider such que.s- 
tions as; Why are these rules necessary? How are they established? What can 
pupils do to assist in the successful application of these rules? What obligations 
do pupils owe teachers and principals appointed by the elected Board of Edu- 
cation? What are the responsibilities of pupils to their elected school leaders? 
In terms of rules, does it make any difference that these elected leaders change 
each semester? Pupils should then write a composition entitled *The Rules of 
My School and My Responsibility for Their Success." 

Instruct pupils to illustrate how the Constitution provides for regular elections 
and For a system of checks and balances between the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of government. Discuss with the cl: ss how the Constitution 
supports the ideal that our government is based on law and not on men. 

Ask the class to consider the Constitution as a framework of lawful government 
which frees us from dependence on the benevolence or caprice of individual 
men. 

Ask the class to consid-.i the statement of Theodore Roosevelt, "No man 
is above the law and no man is beiow it; nor do we ask any man's permission 
when we require him to obey it." Divide the class into "buzz groups" to review 
the constitutional protections in state and national governments against any 
person's seating himself above the law. A reporter in each group should present 
its findings to the class. 

Show how the Constitution makes provision for orderly change. Use the exact 
words of the Constitution whenever possible. Ask pupils to answer the follow- 
ing questions: How may amendments be proposed and ratified? What amend- 
ments have made actual changes in the government as it was established at the 
(>.>iistitntionai Convention? What amendments have provided for new needs and 
reflected new ways of thinking? 

Discuss the historical reasons for electing the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives every two years. 

Many authorities have expressed concern about the impact of the violence and 
lawlessness portrayed in some comic books, films, and tel vision programs. 
Discuss with the class the possible long-range effects on the morals and vahies 
of young people and on maintaining a respect for law and order. 

Consider with die class the bng-tenn effects of a lack of regard for minor 
violations and of cheating examinations and on tax returns. Discuss the at- 
titude that not the d^*v(i .^self but ^'getting caught" is wrong.' Discuss also 
answers to the questiov How can we instill respect for law and order and for 
peace officers in the e. cittion of their duties?" 
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The development of abilities, skills, and values which 
prepare pupils for citizenship responsibilities can be ac- 
complished successfully through a thoughtfully con- 
ceived, wisely guided student activities program. Club 
activities make available a wide range of wholesome ser- 
vice, cultural, and social opportunities to prepare pupils 
for adult panicipation in worthy, community-recognized 
voluntary service groups and for active citizenship. Stu- 
dent leadership activities provide a means through which 
each panicipant may learn to ''practice democratic 
processes and to honor the rule of law, the will of the 
majority, and the rights of the minority."^ 



'IVachers who serve as advisers in the student activities program actively promote 
vahies. particularly those wliieh are associated with the ideals of democracy. Young 
peoj^le need adult examples to show them how to act in a mature way and to 
practice the kinds of human relations that are consistent with American ideals. 
Youth also need assistance in clarifying the values they consider to be desirable and 
in developing their own code of ethics and standards of behavior. Through participa- 
tion in student activities, pupils learn to asscsii the worth of their personal values and 
are guided toward acceptance of those which society has long held to be of funda- 
mental importance. 

It is imperative that staff members responsible for student activities make a careful 
anaK'sis of the community in which pupils live. Teachers and administrators should 
be alert to the leadership potential of pupils of many different backgrounds and 
should encourage their participation. The pupils' need for recognition and self- 
respect should be fulfilled in a variety of ways, including honest recognition of those 
who receive too little encouragement, and channeling of the natural leadership ability 
ot those who are currently operating outside the structure of student government. 
non(\st recognition should be given to those pupils who merit it, particularly when 
their past achievements have not been r.ufficienily recognized. The natural leader- 
ship of youth who are not participating in the student activities program should 
likewise be guided into constructive channels. 



CLUB ACTIVITIES 

Studer.t activities involving pupils in service and special interest clubs provide op- 
portunities to build values in informal situations in which the exercise of integrity, 
courage, responsibility, and justice is respected and rewarded. Advisers help pupils 
to i)e corner aware of the worth of other individuals as they explore mutual interests. 
Each group adviser creates a sense of purpose within his group, helping pupils to 



'Amrrlain Idvaii and liistUutiom, np. cil., p. 130. 
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discover coimnon goals. lie fosters a feeling of belonging that encourages active, in- 
terested, responsible participation. Tlie adviser helps each pupil feel more closely 
allied and more deeply involved in his school experience. 

The following activities can assist pupils in developing integrity, responsibility, love, 
and a desire to serve others. 



Providing Opportunities to Give Service 

The adviser should strive to foster compassion, unselfishness, and humility in each 
club member. He should help each boy or girl to understand that an unselfish gift of 
.service to others yields great personal satisfaction. 

In some schools, hoiior societies obtain pennission to offer tutoring services to pupils 
who need particular help. Honor studeiits make themselves available in the school 
library before and after school to assist those who request this type of service. 

Some schools have service groups ihxt plan and develop school tours for incoming 
B7 or BIO classes on the Saturday preceding the opening of school. Club members 
prepare tour guide materials, arrange for services to be available at key locations, 
invite school staff members to be present, arrange for publicity, and serve as tour 
leaders. 

Some clubs serve the community. One club has as its purpose the donating of time 
on vSaturdays, Sundays, and after school for work in the Children's Hospital. Club 
members gain satisfaction from rea(hng to children, writing letters for them, con- 
ducting story-telling centers, and g^.'ing individual tutoring when requested. 



Determining Goals and Working to Attain Them 

The adviser assists pupils to determine goals cooperatively, plan purposeful activities, 
set realistic deadlines, carry plans through to completion, and evaluate accomplish- 
ment in terms of predetennined goals. Only those projects should be planned which 
are consistent with the rules, purposes, and concepts of service of the organization 
concerned. Activities :-hould never obscure the clearly stated purpose of the project. 
Pupils recognize that some goals require a long period of consistent effort before they 
may be attained. They learn that enthusiasm for a project is not enough to achieve 
a goal and tliat their efforts must be consistent with their commitment to service. 



STUDENT LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES 

.\dvi.sers of student leadership activities lielp pupils to recognize that the democratic 
process is a method of arriving openly, through discussion and compromise, at de- 
cisions in keeping with the resonal^le wishes of the majority and of pursuing these 
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(Icc-isioiLS with the fullest respect for minority rights."^ Through precept and practice, 
pupils develop the understanding that r(\speet for law is the foundation of stahle 
government and that a democratic form of government requires responsihle, self- 
reliant eiti/ens who are capable of making wise decisions. 

'I'he following are examples of leadership activities which assist pupils in developing 
integrit)', courage, responsibility, justice, and respect for law. 



Developing a School-Wide Phin to Improve the Quality of Student Leadership 

Several months prior to the election of officers, the student leadership class is assisted 
in conducting a campaign for effective leadership and wider participation in student 
government. Engli.sh and social studies teachers and advisers of activities are asked 
to work with their respective groups to: 

Discuss (lualities of effective leadership and prepare a list of those traits which 
are important. 

I'se the cla.ssroom and student activities to train leaders. Rotate chairmanships 
of the class and of committees to peniiit a maximum number of pupils to ex- 
perience leadership responsibilities. 

Provide training in parliamentary procedures and problem-solving methods. 
Encourage pupils to become candidates school offices and prepare them to 
give responsible, unselfish service. Help pupils to understand that accepting an 
office means that the office holder has made a commitment to service. 

The leadership class is assisted in developing guidelines for candidates. This code 
of ethics, which prospective candidates for offices are expected to observe, stresses 
the (lualities of honesty, candor, sincerity, and responsibility. As pupils experience 
satisfaction in operating within the framework of these .standards, they may gradually 
be incorporated into or replace the pupils' personal codes. 

Teachers of English and social studies and advisers of activities provide opportuni- 
ties for members of the student body to learn to distinguish between legitimate 
means of persuasion and those which employ trickery or emotional appeals with the 
intent to deceive or defraud. Candidates are helped to recognize the obligation of 
school officers and candidate to inform rather than to manipulate and to refrain from 
making promises which they cannot keep. 

After an election, officers are helped to understand the importance of their responsi- 
bilities and that recognition and privilege are not goals in themselves. The negative 
effects of misusing privileges are discus.sed and compared with the eflFects of mis- 
conduct in public office. 



'//>!(/.. p. 4. 
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Helping to Eliminate Cheating: 

A Report of an Activity in a Secondary School 

Student officers hecanie concerned al)out the prevalence of cheating in a school in 
which pressure for marks was excessive. With the skillful assistance of the adviser, 
the leadership class developed a questionnaire for students which included such 
questions as the following: 

You are alone in a teacher s office. You happen to discover the questions to the 
final examination to be given the next day. Would you look at the questions 
under any of the following conditions? 

a. There is no chance of heing caught. 

b. You may be caught. 

c. You are failing or getting a low D, and a 
good mark on the examination will help you. 

d. You are an A student, and you have studied 
for the examination. 

You are taking an important test, and you do not know the answers to several 
important questions. The teacher is called outside the room because of an 
emergencv. Would you open your textbook to obtain the answers under either 
of the following conditions? 

a. Other pupils are doing it. Yes ^ No 

b. No one else is doing it. Yes No 

The provision of choices assisted pupils in examining their own values and in 
recognizing the degree to which social pressure rather than personal conviction in- 
fluenced their behavior. 

The leadership class requested permission of the principal to distribute copies of the 
questionnaire to all classes at a designated time. The results of the survey were care- 
fully tabulated. A plan of action based on the results was formulated by the leadership 
class and presented as a recommendation to the principal. 



Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes„- No 
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Developing Resistance to Peer Pressure 

The advisers help pupils to recognize that a position or an opinion should be defended 
when it has been reached after careful consideration and when it is consistent with 
the goals and rules of student government, even if the stand is unpopular with the 
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majority of the student l)Ocly. Pupils leani the difference between taking a stand 
hased on considered judgment and defending one which is motivated only by 
obstinacy or desire for attention. Pupils readily recognize that courage is required 
to support an unpopular issue in full view of their peers. 

Pupils are guided in a discussion of great leaders from diflFerent periods of history 
who have supported the principles in which they believed despite pressures and 
sacrifice. (Examples of references: John F. Kennedy, Profiles in Courage; Carl 
Sandburg, The War Years; and Plato, The Apology of Socrates.) 

Student officers demonstrate courage when they refuse to be pressured by the student 
body to promote or support activities which are inconsistent with the purposes of 
student government, or when they support the faculty on an issue which is unpopular 
with pupils. 

Student leaders can demonstrate courage and integrity through such activities as a 
' Clean Campus*' campaign. They are guided in the development of standards to be 
used in judging progress and in arranging for an appropriate award. The task of 
judging the cleanliness of the campus is rotated among all student organizations to 
i:)rovide a wide sharing of responsibility. Advisers help student officers to under- 
stand that the standards which they have established are their own and that the 
primary goal is a clean campus — not a coveted award. If, at the end of the campaign, 
the officers decide the "Clean Campus" award should not be conferred, they should 
be prepared to support the judgment even though it is unpopular. 



Involving Natural Leaders 

In all schools, there are pupils who emerge as leaders. Whenever these individuals 
meet established qualifications, they are encouraged to become candidates for offices. 
However, some pupils who are acknowledged but unofficial leaders of large segments 
of the student body cannot meet some of the qualifications that have been determined 
by school advisers and administrators. Nevertheless these individuals exercise 
leadership because they possess certain characteristics commonly associated with 
leadership at the high school level (athletic ability, physical attractiveness, magne- 
tism, sociability, intelligence). 

In addition, these pupils may demonstrate such characteristics as assurance, daring, 
aggression, and defiance of authority. Such qualities are admired by then* followers 
but are rejected by school authorities. These pupils have the unique role of simul- 
taneously occupying a high status and a low status in the same environment. Leaders 
of this kind function outside the structure of student government and may direct 
their followers toward goals which are contrary to the purposes of the school pro- 
gram and detrimental to the welfare of the student body. Ways should be devised 
to bring these individuals within the framework of student government, to change 
the direction of their leadership, and to guide them into positive channels. There is 
no alternative if the Los Angeles City Schools are fulfilling their avowed primary 
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purpose **to help each learner to develop hi.s potential capacity that he may make 
the most of himseU as an individual and make his best contribution to society."^ 

In some schools, a bicameral house of representatives has been established to pro- 
vide a greater range of opportunities for pupils to develop constructive leadership. 
Qualifications for nuMubership in the upper bouse are relatively high, but those for 
serving in the lower house are such that pupils who have not otherwise been eligible 
may become representatives. The upper house is composed of representatives from 
student government organizations. Representatives in the lower house are elected at 
large by pupils in homerooms or classes held during a designated period. This 
group provides an arena for the expression of a point of view which may not now be 
represented in .student government. Certain responsibilities commensurate with 
their cjualities of leadership may be given to members of the lower house. 

Participation in student government can help those pupils who have exercised 
negative leadership to acquire a sense of responsibility and to influence their fol- 
lowers in a constructive way. Communication between school authorities and such 
individuals can be improved, and tension can be reduced. It is possible that service 
in the lower house may stimulate some of the "unofficial" leaders to qualify for 
membership in the upper house and to develop their leadership potential at a 
higher level of responsibifity. 

Suggested activities which would involve leadership in both houses are: 
Sponsorship of school betterment week 
Organization of ant i- vandalism campaign 
Sponsorship of community beautification program 
Development of honor and sportsmanship codes 



Conducting a Human Relations Conference 

When carefully conceived and thoroughly planned, human relations conferences can 
help participants to develop a greater sense of justice and stimulate recognition that 
each person should be judged as an individual and given equal opportunities. A 
successful example of this type of activity is the Human Relations Conference at 
Lo.s Angeles High School, which was sponsored by the California Association of 
Student Councils, District 20, and the Senior High School Principals' Association of 
the Los Angeles City Schools. Every high school in the city sent representatives to 
the conference which was held on Saturday and had as its theme '^Building Whole- 
.sonie Intergroup Understanding in the School," 



^Foint of View, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Thosr wlu) participated in tlie gtMieial session were the principal and student l)ody 
president of tlie higli sclioo! tlial initiated tlie conference and served as host; the 
president of the Senior High School Principals' Association, one of the sponsors; and 
the Associate Superintendent, Division of Secondary Education, who gave the key- 
note address. After an orientation by the conference coordinator, members were as- 
signed to man>' s\m\\\ discussion groups to consider the following topics: 

What can be done to build better communication between schools? 

\Miat can the school do to integrate the newcomer into the life of the school? 

What can and should be done to bring about greater understanding between 
teacher and pupil? 

What roles do ehil)s, including oflF-campus clubs, play in bringing about good 
inter-group relations? 

What are the problems inherent in an integrated school? 

How does one develop appreciation for the cultural mores of others? 

What is the responsibility of a member of a minority group to integrate himself 
into the school setting? 

What are some of the problems involved in intercultural dating among students? 

What are some ot the myths and stereotypes about minority groups? How do 
these m\ ths come about? 

I low does the school set standards which maintain necessary conformity and 
\'et foster individuality?^ 

TliC student groups considered answers to these questions during morning sessions 
and then reconvened for further discussion after lunch. During the closing general 
session, the group discussions were summarized by a conference coordinator. He 
pointed out areas of agreement and disagreement and outlined student recommenda- 
tions related to each of the topics listed. 

I'pon returning to their home schools, participants reported that the principal value 
of the conference was the opportunity it presented for representatives of racially 
homogeneous schools to become better acquainted with pupils of other races in an 
atmosphere which helped to shatter long-held, stereotyped beliefs. 



Mi'iniaii nt'iations Conferencr Pro^niin, Loc Aiijiicles Hii^h Scliool, Saturday, May 8, 1965. 
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ART EDUCATION 

The ^oals, processes, and content of art education in the elementary and secondary 
schools provide unitjue opportunities for teaching of values. Development of the 
concept of honesty and a revcrenct* for the universal laws of order, balance, and 
unity are inherent in art education. The teacher regularly conducts activities which 
help to develop within the pupil sensitivity to the attitudes and values of other in- 
divi(huils. Each pupil is continually encom'aged to express, through some visual art 
lornu the vahu\s that he holds in highest regard. 



INTEGRITY 

Through a variety of art experiences, the pupil learns to: 
Think independently and creatively. 

Use materials hanuoniously and honestly in terms of their inherent qualities 
and limitations. 

Become dissatisfied with less than his best effort and devote time and energy in 
reaching the highest standards of individual achievement. 

CERAMICS AND DESIGN CR.\FT 

Integrity is a basic part of any craftsman's creed. It receives major emphasis in 
art education. Perhaps nowhere else can this value be taught with more impact 
than in ceramics and design craft, in which honesty of design and an honest 
use of materials are essential. 

Because of the growth of modern technology, there have been many attempts 
to use commercially manufactured materials out of cortaxt, such as plastic which 
looks like wood grain or glass and plaster formed to represent stone carving. In 
crafts and ceramics classes, the teacher readily can demonstrate that clay is 
not nell used v^hen a prrson tries to form a sculpture that could be done better 
in metal. He also can point out that leather and plastics have their unique 
qualities but are not substitutes for each other. 



COURAGE 

Throvigh a variety of art experiences, the pupil learns to: 

Present experiences and ideas in visual foniis, uninhibited by the possible re- 
actions of Oihers. 
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Persoverr in developing skills which are requisite to expression and communica- 
tion of ideas. 

Challenge traditional techniques as he strives for more eflFective communication. 

Evaluate honestly his work and the work of others, being content only with 
results that reflect the highest skill of which he is capable. 

CARTOONING 

Many pupils approach humor in art by trying to reproduce the cartoons which 
they have seen. Frequently, they copy Disney characters. In situations of this 
kind, the teacher leads a class discussion to point out that the original work is 
superior, no matter how well the characters have been copied. The teacher 
emphasizes that the pupil can analyze what makes cartoons funny — such as 
facial features, bodily actions, dialogue, or situation — and can apply what he 
has learned to his own drawing to arrive at original humor. Through this ex- 
perience, the pupil develops integrity, courage, and self-reliance, as well as a 
deeper understanding of the value of humor in eflFective communication. 



RESPONSIBILITY 

Through a variety of art experiences, the pupil learns to: 

C/circ for tools, materials, and equipment and to share their use with other 
members of the class. 

Cooperate in achieving common goals, subordinating his own wishes when this 
is necessary to reach a legitimate consensus. 

Contribute ideas and accept the suggestions of others. 

DKAWING .\Nn PAINTING 

when several elementary school pupils work together in producing a group 
picture, they recognize the need for the cooperative sharing of tools and ma- 
terials. They learn to iielp each other and increasingly respect the abilities of 
each individual. 

In junior and senior high school drawing and painting c!i'.sses, pupils learn that 
a drawing or painting is the personal statem ent of an ^mis'i and demonstrates 
his way of communicatiiig. The artist, like the writer, must be more than a 
reporter. This approach to drawing and painting helps the pupil to realize 
that he is obliged to think about what he is doing when he has an opportunity 
to communicate. He learns to accept responsibility for his statements, whether 
they be aesthetic, social, or in any other realm of thought. 
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REVERENCE 

Through a variety of art expericMices, the pupil learns to: 

Kecogui/e aud develop respect for the universal huvs of order, balance, and 
unity. 

Appreciate and respect the creativity of uuui and his many different kinds of 
creative expressions. 

Elenieutary and secondary school pupils learn to enjoy art and to develop apprecia- 
tion throut^h an increased acceptance of a broad range of artists and their works. 
They view films aud slides, u.se art books and magazines, and visit museums and 
galleries. 

As a classroom activity, pupils develop an art file by collecting examples of all 
types of pictures, such as representative, abstract, nonobjective, and stylized. They 
develop appreciation for the work of others by looking at many kinds of pictures and 
learning something about the artists who created them. The teacher encourages 
pupils to express personal opinions about pictures and to recognize the value of 
certain (lualities even though they may not react favorably to the whole picture. 
In this way, class members learn to respect the right of the individual to find his 
own unique way of expressing ideas and feelings. The teacher guides pupils to con- 
sider how each artist works in his own way by: 

Comparing pictures of the .same subject by different artists. 

Comparing pictures created in different media: watercolor, oil, charcoal, crayon, 
collage. 

Di.scovering that each artist uses tools mi a different way. 
Understanding that an artist's work reflects the time in which he lives. 
Developing an appreciation of the creative efforts of others. 
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Throujihout the history of civih/.ation, man's instinctive craving for beauty, his 
aspiration to nohihty and to ideahsni, and his natural urge to find contact with a 
spiritual force hex ond himself and to become identified with it have been expressed 
tlnou^h the fine arts in gen(»ral and through music in particular. Thus, music has 
alwa\'s been a means through which people can give expression to the values that 
have the highest significance for them; it, in turn, can communicate and emotionalize 
these* values. 

Music is an expression of feelings. A person's feelings are of the spirit. It follows, 
th(M(»fore, that the message of music is essentially spiritual. In this way, music pro- 
viders a source* through which our young people can develop such values. The re- 
markable power ot music to arouse feelings places upon the teacher a special obliga- 
tion to make* certain that the music evokes associative ideas that are wholesome, 
constructive, and of genuine value. 

.Mthough the place of music in the curriculum is validated chiefly by its own unique 
nature as a communicative art, participation in choral and instrumental groups at 
all levels can contribute significantly to the development of a sense of responsibility 
and integrity. Such participation helps t. e pupil to realize that he can contribute to 
the group of which he is a part and that the group depends upon him for this con- 
tribution, lie is helped also to realize that, as a member of the group he is obligated 
to make this contribution. The pupil's responsibilities are musical, but they also 
involve such characteristics as punctuality, regularity of attendance, and cooperation. 
In hke manner, the demands of musical performance may develop a sense of integrity. 
The singer or instrumentalist discovers that music has its own integrity as an art 
that requires careful atio.^tion to quality of sound and to exactness of ryhthm, tempo, 
and pitch. He also di^?coverj> tnat the integrity of music is violated if these matters 
do not receive adequate attct, tion. 

When the teacher of music generahzes upon the potential values in musical per- 
fonnance, he promotes their development in the Hves of young people. 



REVFjiENCE 

Reverence is not a fact to be learned through intellectual inquiry. It is an attitude 
of the* spirit when the inmost sanctuary of that spirit has been reached by a pro- 
foiM-dly i^irAMng experience. Under appropriate circumstances, such an experience 
can occur in the classroom. Reverence is a feeling that reverberates through one's 
bcMng when, in the presence of transcendent greatness or beauty, he is caught up in 
it, p(;sso\ssed by it, and becomes identified with it. Such an experience can fill one's 
bein;^ w'Mi a sense of wonder, beneficence, and grace that for a time lifts bim above 
the roiiti j^^ of daily afi'airs and permits him to connnune with the aesthetic and 
.spiritual. 
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The pupil may develop a feeling oF reveieiiee troin an experience with poetry, a 
great painting, a great drama, a fine work of arehiteeture, or a magnificent stained- 
glass window. Some of the heanties of natnre also may evoke a sense of reverence. 
l\\ pnhlic edncation, the sonrce of the reverence is less important than the fac^ that 
it is introduc ed into the lives of young people. There is some music which can evoke 
a leeliug ol reverence. Since such a feeding adds dimension and a sense of value to 
life, it becomes the privilege of the teacher to make the best possible use of the unique 
potentialities of music for this purpose. 

'Lohengrin" 

An example ol a composition with this potentiality is the Prelude to Act I of Wagner's 
nnisic-drama "Lohengrin." The following material regarding the Prelude is pre- 
sented in the hope that it will be useful to teachers as it is and that it may suggest 
similar lessons. The Prelude has l)een used successfully in learning activities for 
pupils in Cirades 5 through 12. 

The nuisic-drania bears the name of its hero, Lohengrin, who at one point near 
th(* end of the work declares himself to be the son of Parsifal. To find the legendary 
roots of this story, therefore, it is necessary to search out the origins of the Parsifal 
legentl. They a:e ancient. \n his monumental volume The Wapier Operas, Ernest 
Newman wrote: 

The Legend, or complex of legends, seems to have been in a state of constant 
inner flux and of amalgamation with others. The widespread primitive folk tale 
ol a brave, simple hoy coming slowly to strength and wisdom becomes gradually 
inwrought with the conception of a Grail, which mysterious object is now one 
thing, now another. . . . The basic Gawain-Perceval legends seem to have 
been Celtic in origin. ... As for the Grail element itself, the truth of the matter 
seems to be with the modern scholars who trace it back to some ancient fertility 
rite.' 

Some a\ithorities claim to have found the origin of the legend in ancient Persia. 
Tracing the story from the time of its Celtic origin, Perceval gradually supplants 
Cwawain in the legends as the quester for the Grail and is in turn supplanted by 
Lancelot, who is later replaced by Galahad: it is in this last form that the story comes 
to us in Malory's Moiie (f Aiihiir . . . and in Tennyson's Ichjils of the Kingr 

This last work contains a passage which provides so close a parallel with the 
orchestral Prelude to Wagner\s "Lohengrin^' that it is useful as a basis for the presenta- 
tion of the nmsic. 

For. waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 
As of a silver horn from o'er the hills . . . 



U\nu'st XfWinan. Tfw Wo out Operas' (New York: Knopf. 1949), pp. 6*56-57 660. 
-Loc. cit. 
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. . . And the slendor sound 

As from a distance hoNond distance grew . . . 

. . . O never harp nor liorn, 

Nor aught we l>]ow with l)reatli, or touch with hand, 

Was like that music as it came; and then 

streamed thro' m\" cell a cold and silver beam, 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Graii, 

Rjsc-red with beatings in it, as if alive. 

Till all tlie white walls of my cell were dyed 

With ros\' colors leaping on the wall; 

And then the music faded, and the Grail 

Past, and the beam decay'd, and from tbe walls 

The rosy quiverings died into the night, . . / 

in the presentation of this music, it is suggested that the pupils read Tennyson's lines 
and discuss their meaning. As they listen to the music, they should follov/ the text 
of the poem to discover places in which the words seem to be appropriate to the 
sound of the music. Following the conclusion of the music, pupils should discuss it 
in terms of the poem, pointing out particular lines that seem to fit certain musical 
passages and giving reasons why the nuisic seems to fit the words. These responses 
will be largely in terms of effects of pitch, dynamics, and instrumental tone color. 
Before replaying the recording in its entirety, the teacher may suggest that this is 
music with which each pupil may associate the loftiest concepts of which he is 
capable. Whatever it is he knows that is best, whatever he accepts as ideal, what- 
ever he feels that is noble, he may associate with this music, for it is, in fact, expressive 
of these values. The final playing of the recording should be timed so that it concludes 
about 30 seconds before the end of the period. During diat brief time, there should 
be no di.scussion and no sound. 

Warners description of the Prelude to Act I is as follows: 

Out of the clear l)lue ether of the sky there seems to condense a wonderful, yet 
at first hardly perceptible vision; and out of this there gradually emerges, ever 
more and more clearly, an angel host bearing in its midst the sacred Grail. As it 
approaches earth it pours out exquisite odors, like streams of gold, ravishing 
the senses of the beholder. The glory of the> vision grows and grows, until it 
seems as if the rapture must be shattered and dispersed by the very vehemence 
of its own expansion. The vision draws nearer, and the cliiriax is reached when 
at last the Grail is revealed in all its glorious reality, radiating fiery beams and 
shaking the soul with emotion. The beholder sinks on his knees in adoring self- 
annihilation. The Graii pours out its light on him like a benediction, and conse- 
crates him to its service; then the flames gradually die away, and the angel host 
soars up again to the ethereal heights in tender joy, having made pure once 
more the hearts of men by the sacred blessings of the Grail." 

'Alfred Loril Tennvson. "IilvIIs of the Kin^." The Poetic and dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson (Boston: 
HoiiKhton. Mifflin; 1898), p. 402. 

^NewTiian, op. cit., p. 121. 
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SOMi: KXAMPLES OF COMPOSITIONS 

riu* soiiiiis aiul recordings listed helow are examples of selections wliic^h hy words, 
imisiral eoutent, or association of ideas are expressive of partictdar qualities which 
fharacteri/e important vahies. 

sonos-illkmkntahy schools 

KKSPONSIBILITi 

(;rade2 Page 
,\/f/vir hi Our Town "Fadier, We Thank Thee" 56 

(iradc 3 

Music Now mid Lon^ A^o "A Morning Hymn" 1 



COURAGE 
C-rade 5 

Music in Our Country 
Crade 6 

Music Around the World 

INTEGRITY 

G rade 5 

Music in Our Country 

REVERENCE 

Kindergarten 

Birchard Music Series K Book 



"Song of Destiny" 200 



"The Crusaders*^ 201 
"Hear Us, Father ? We Pray" 234 



'Creation\s Morning hong" 13 
A Pledge" ^ 222 



"Thank You" 27 

^ Thanking God" 28 

"Saying Grace" 28 

"Thanksgiving" 70 

"Away in a Manger" 72 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 



Music for Eddy Childhood 



Crude 

Music i hiou<ih the Datj 

Ciradf 2 

Music ill Our Toici: 



Cr-ddc 3 

Music Note and Low' A''o 



Grade 4 

Muffic Near and Far 



'Hindu llyiun" 
"Sh' Ma Visroel " 
"Saint Cathoriiic" 
Niaiy Had a Baby' 
'Sik-nt Night" 



"Thankfulness" 
"Christmas Chant" 
""A\va\' in a Manger' 



"All Night, All Dav" 
"Father, We Thank Thee' 
"Thanksgiving " 
"Away in a Manger" 
"Long, Long Ago" 
The Friendly Beasts" 
'Evening Prayer" 



Page 

100 
100 
101 
103 
114 



113 

,Ll9 

119 



28 
56 

138 
143 
144 
146 
155 



Grade 5 

Music in Our Country 



'Father, We Bring Thee Our Praises" 156 



A Morning Hymn" 1 
O Come, Little Children" . 153 

It Came Upon The Midnight Clear" 154 
O Come, All Ye Faithful" 155 
Sing to God in Joyful Voice" 173 



'For the Beauty of the Earth" 1 
'Now All the Woods Are Sleeping" 88 

'We Gather Together" 162 

'O Come All Ye Faithful" 168 

'The First Noel" 174 

'O Little Town of Bethlehem" 175 

'Faith of Our Fathers" 182 

'Dav Is Done" 184 

'Oh Worship the King" 186 



'El Alabado" 16 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 



Pago 

Old llundied" 25 

A Morning Star" 48 

"Harvest Ih mn" 204 

"Xow Thank \Vc All Our God" 205 

'Christmas Lullahv" 208 

"The Shepherds" 208 

"We Three Kings" 210 

"Silent Night" 211 

"Hark! The Herald Angels Sing" 212 

"New Created World" ' 215 

"Come. Thou Almighty King" 223 



Mii.sic Around the World "Feast of Lights" 21 

"Alleluia" 22 

'Tallis' Canon" 24 

"We Praise Thv Name" 24 

"Cod of Our Fathers" 25 

"Harvest Hvmn" 79 

"We Gatlier Together" 80 

"Carol of the Shepherds" 85 

"Christmas Song" 88 

"Silent Night" 92 

"Joy to the World" 95 

"Hvmn of Praise" 231 

"I thank My God" . 232 

"Song of Praise" 236 
"O God, Beneath Thv Guiding Hand" 237 

"O Come. All Ye Faithful" 238 



LOVE 

Kindergarten 

Birchord Music Series K Book "A. Morning Prayer" 27 
Grade 1 

Mti.sic Throu fill the Day "Mothers Make a Home" 25 

Grade 2 

Music In Our Town "Father, We Thank Thee" 56 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 



Mmic Awinul the World 



"Hear Us. Father, As We Prav" 



Page 
234 



SONGS-JUNIOH men SCHOOL 

RESPONSIBILITY 

The Atncrican Singer, Book 8 "M the Lincohi Memoriai ' 



Singing Atnericd 



hi' Vision" 



234 
127 



COURAGE 



Birchard Music Series, Book 7 


"Song of Hope" 


66 


Green Book of Songs 




68 


Birchard Atusic Series, Book 8 


"Fear Not That You Walk Alone" 


158 


Singin^, Juniors 


"Follow the Gleam" 


115 


The American Singer, Book 8 


"My Creed" 


66 


Singing Teen-Agers 


"I Would Be True" 


128 


Sing Out! 


"Chester" 


16 


The Neiv American Song Book 




63 


Sing Out! 


"On, 0 Thou Soul ' 


128 



INTEGRITY 

The American Singer, Book 7 
Singing Teen-Agers 
Green Book of Songs 
Singing Teen-Agers 

148 



"Integer Vitae' 



"Once to Every Man and Nation' 



174 
126 
121 
127 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 



I.OVE 



:nce 




Page 


The American Sujgcr, B(wk 7 


"The Lord Is My Shepherd ' 


222 


Sinfiinfi Teen-A^crs 




157 


Sin<!,infi Yotitli 


"Adoramus Te" 


146 


Tronlmdours 




145 


rlir Attieriefin Sin^'cr BookS 


' Ptinis Anc'eliciis 


51 


TrotiJuulotirs 


"Night Shadows Falling" 


36 


i^in<iinfi Ainerica 


"Now All the Woods Are Sleeping'" 


114 


Troulxidours 


"Vesper Hymn" 


136 


The New American Sonfi^Book 


"Deep River" 


23 


Birchard Music Series, Book ^ 


"Simple Gifts" 


146 


Sin^in^:, Juniors 


"My Task" 


118 


Siufiinf.^ Juniors 


"0 God, Whose Law Is in the Sky" 


139 



JUSTICE 



Birchard Music Series, Book 7 
Sintj^^iufl Atiierica 
Birchard Music Series, Book 8 
Birchard Music Series, Book 8 
Sinfiin^:, Juniors 



*Not Alone for Mighty Empire" 

'America the Beautiful" 
^America" (Bloch) 
'The American Hymn" 



86 
118 
46 
48 
123 



SONGS-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



RESPONSIBILFTY 



Gentlemen Songsters 



' A Song of Free Men' 



26 
149 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 



COURAGE 

Five Centuries of Choral Music "Chester" 
Tiw New American Son" Book 



INTEGRITY 

(Ircen Book of Songs 



"Integer Vitae' 



REVERENCE 

Five Cent uries: of Choral Music "Adoramus Te" 

Fice Centuries of Choral Music "Ave Verum Corpus" 

The New American Song Book "Deep River" 

Five Centuries of Choral Music "O Magnum Mysterium' 

American Music Horizons "Silent Devotion" 



LOVE 



World Music Horizons 



"I Vow to Thee, My Country" 



RECORDINGS-JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Record No. 



RESPONSIBILITY 

Mo'/.art, "The Magic. Fhite" 

COURAGE 

Beethoven, "Coriolanus Overture" 
Beethoven, "Egmont Overture" 
Mo. t, "The Magic Flute" 

Copland, "A Lincoln Portrait" 
Rossini, "William Tell Overture" 



Page 
112 
63 

21 

122 
9 

23 
125 

54 

186 



DGG 18267-9 
London 5477 



Victor 2343 

Victor LM-1834 

DGG 18267-9 
London 5477 

Columbia ML-5347 

Victor LM-1986 
Victor LM-2040 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 



REVERENCE 

Bach Cantata No. 50, *'Xuii Ist das Heil unci die 
Kraft" 

liari)CM". "Adagio lor Strini^s" 

Bloc'h. "Sacred Service" 

Bloch, "Schelomo" 

iiritten, "Hymn to the Virgin" 

Bruch. "Kol Nidrei" 

Bruckner. "Tc Deuin" 

Dvorak, "Biblical Songs" 

Faure, "Re([uieni" 

Handel, "Dcttingen Te Deum" 

Ifaydn, **Te Deum" 

Lassus, "Seven Penitential Psalms" 

Messiaen, "Trois Petites Liturgies de la Presence 
Divine" 

Mo/art, "Ave Veruni Corpus" 

Palestrina, *'Supphcationes" 

Respighi, *'Laud to the Nativity" 

Stravinsky, "Symphony of Psalms" 

Tallis, "Church Music" 

Tallis, "Lamentations of Jeremiah" 

Tchaikovsky, "Divine Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom" 

Thompson, Randall, "Alleluia" 

Vaughn Williams, "Fantasia on a Theme of 
Thomas Tallis ^ 

Verdi, "Te Deum" 

Vivaldi, "Gloria" 

Wagner, Prelude to Act I, "Lohengrin'' 
Wagner, "Good Friday Music from Parsifal" 

Id / 



Bac h 555 

Coliimhia ML-5624 
Mercury 50148 

Columl)ia ML-5621 

Victor LM-2109 

London Argo 340 

DC;C 18669 

Columl)ia ML-4980 

DGG 18644 

Capitol P-8241 

Angel 36194 

DGG 19398 

DGG ARC 3134/5 

Columbia ML-5982 
Victor LM-1117 
Cambridge 405 
Capitol P-8572 
Columlna ML-4129 
London Argo 237 
Decca 9404 

Westminister 18727 
Camliridge 403 

Angel 36101 
Victor LM-1849 
Angel 36003 
Victor LM-6020 
Victor LM-6020 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 



(Miristinas llyinns and Carols (Robert Shaw 
Cliorale) 

Cliristmas Hymns and Carols (Robert Shav/ 
Chorale) 

Great Sacred Choruses (Robert Shaw Chorale) 
Mighty Fortress (Robert Shaw Chorale) 



Victor LM.2139, 
Vol. 1 

Victor LM-1711, 
Vol. 2 

Victor LM-1117 

Victor LM-2199 



LOVE 

Beethoven, **Lenore Overtures 1, 2, and 3" Angel 35258 

(The Opera "Fidelio" tells of the faithfulness of wife and husband through 
great danger and separation, their eventual reunion through faith in God, 
and the sincerity of their loyalty and loving devotion which assures their 
ultimate happiness.) 



JUSTICE 

Copland, "A Lincoln Portrait" Columbia ML-5347 
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HKAi;rn f.ducation and health services 



Public health is the foundation on ichich reposes the 
happiness of the people and the poiver of a country. 

Disraeli 

Tlu' roll* of values in detennining hotli private and pul)lic health is emphasized by 
this definition: "Health is a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being, 
and not merely the absence of aisease/'' The family and the school must cooperate 
in helping c iti/(Mis to learn to value the maintenance and preservation of health and 
human welfare in its many aspects. Knowledge of appropriate health practices is 
not in itst»lf sufficient to assure physical, emotional, and mental health; these depend 
to a great extent upon the individual's attitude toward his own health and the health 
of others. The home and the school, in concert with the medical community, co- 
operate to prevent and correct disease and to control its spread. Through problem- 
solving experiences which arise in health education classes, and through health 
services programs, pupils are helped to develop: 

Knowledge and appreciation of the relationship of health to one's own personal 
values 

Sincere concern for the health and welfare of himself and others 

Appreciation of the Family as a basic social unit in our society, and awareness 
of the responsibilities in family living 

Appreciation of the relationship of optimum health to individual achievement 
and successful adjustment in society 

Wholesome attitudes toward healthful behavior 

Constructive attitudes which are conducive to emotional health and adjustment 

Awareness of the values of periodic health appraisal and the value of seeking 
appropriate professional care of defects identified 

Understanding of the relationship between prevention and control of com- 
niiinicable disease and public welfare 

Awareness of public hccdtli problems as they relate to both the individual and 
the population as a whole 



^Cuardiufi the Health of Pupils: Guidance for Teachers (1963 Revision--Los Angeles City Schools: Publication 
No. 367). p. 4. 
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HEALTH EDUCAllON AND HEAiyill SERVICES 



Appreciation of tlie roiitrihiitioii of professional, official, and voliiiitarv a^encios 
in public iicalth prolc^ctiou 

riwlt^rstanding of the relationship of a healthful environroent to physical and 
(Muotioua! health 

An uiKlcrstaiidint!; of the dangerous physiological, psychological, and sociological 
oliects resulting from the ill(\gal use of narcotics and other dangerous drugs 

Accurate* lUKkTstaudiug of the effects of the misuse of alcoholic beverages on 
the individual and on society 

rlie total program ol S( bool liealth education and services reinforces and supplements 
home and coimnunitv chorts to teach and to guide the individual in making decisions 
based on those* values which will protect and enhance his own health, the well-being 
of his community, and the welfare of future generations. 
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INDLSIRIAL EDUCATION 



In tilt* clc'inLMitiir\' schools, classroom tc»achcis uvay use* construction to develop the 
\iilucs ol inteiirit\\ responsil)ilit\', and respc»ct for law and order. Pupils learn 
inteiiril\- through study and rt\S{»arch which prc»cedes many industrial arts activities. 
Models which they construct should laitlilulK' rt^produce the scale and design of the 
original insofar as is possible*. Pupils nia\' learn intellectual honesty through die 
teachers demands iur car(»lul study and attention to detail. The teacher may h(»lp 
the pupil to dex'elop an attitude* ol responsihilit\' by helping him to realize that con- 
struction acti\'i(ies are important to the success of a lesson and that many other 
pupils will benefit irom his work if it is well done. The pupil also .should be helped to 
recoi^ni/c duit his iailure to do his best work will be detrimental to other.s in his 
i^roup. .\s pupils learn to abidt* 1)\' (\stal)lish(»d standards for the care of materials 
and tools, tlu»\' will de\'elop attitudes ol respect for law and order. 

Secondar)' School industrial education teachers are engaged in a kind of instruction 
that emphasizes the development of values as a guide to conduct in the daily life 
of the pupil and in his preparation for the world of work. Teachers emphasize values 
by nuikini]; them an appropriate part of instructional presentations and involving 
tlu*ui in da\'-t()-da\' learning activities in the school shop. 

.\ day s work tor a da\"'s pa\\ recognition of worth and abilities, respect for excellence, 
honesty of effort in individual accomplishments, loyalty to standards of the craft, 
and recognition of differences and insights into personal and group conduct are ex- 
anii)les of the nian\' values that are made rneaningfnl through the instructional 
program. 

Teachers assist and guide pupils in developing self-discipline and a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of individual conduct, self-reliance, voluntary co- 
opcM'ation in routine duties, and acceptance of responsibility. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 



The devt»lo[)iU(Mit of sound attitudes and value judgments is a matter of '•ommon 
eoneern in an age of aeeeleratiug eluuige, bigness, population growth, automation, 
oeeuputional shifts, migration, mass leisure, cold war psychology, and the menace of 
ethnocentrism. In such a time of uncertainty, college students are not reluctant to 
search tor values. Already they are at an age when they grope for a framework that 
will give meaning to their existence. Without pressure, they seek courses which em- 
phasi/x* art. music, speech, literature, philosophy, foreign languages, social science, 
personal and social adjustment, marriage and family life, and the world's great 
religions. 

.\[ the same time, the Master Plan for Higher Education in CaHfornia provides that 
tlie public junior colleges shall prepare students to live effectively as persons, as 
members of families, as citizens, and as workers. The colleges of the Los Angeles 
iAty junior College District meet this responsibility through the curriculum and 
student personnel services. The democratic and cultural atmosphere of the campus 
environment also contributes to the achievement of this purpose. 

College staffs recognize that many of the persons who enroll were not born in the 
Los Angeles area, nor even in California, but are representatives of the mobility that 
characterizes all aspects of inodern A^merioaa life. Consequently, faculty member*^ 
have a genuine concern for the general education of the student. This concern has 
resulted in the provision of curricula, counseling services, and advisory services that 
have brought forth workable general education patterns. The dcRnition of general 
education which has evolved is as follows: 

Ceueral education is a continuing process that properly involves the whole in- 
dividual. Its entire purpose is to enable the individual to take a creative, pro- 
ductive, and responsible place in society. Such education will provide him with 
that general knowledge which will assist him to: 

Understand and appreciate his own and other cultures. 

Take an intelligent part in those community activities through which he 
can realize his obligations to as well as his privileges in a democratic .society. 

Understand both the physical and emotional aspects of the individual. 

Provide for him.self leisure-time activities which are socially, as well as 
intellectually, rewarding.^ 

Responsibility for providing these skills, attitudes, and understandings is shared by 
both the colleges and the agencies of the larger community. In the context of this 
responsibility, the college should provide opportunities for the student to practice a 
dispassionate and intellectually detached analysis of the controversial issues that 



^EcLst Los Anodes College Catalog 1965-66 (Los Angeles City Schools, 1965), p. 12. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 



facr rvrry citi/.tMi. TIk* colh'gos can tnlfill tluMi' part of this responsibility by offering 
to students a balanced prograni ol courses in tlie social and natural sciences, the 
humanities, conununications, and social and personal fitness. 

(!c)Ile}ic stall's belie\e that each course contributes in some way to the goals of 
.general (education. This vic\V[)()iut lias validity in that the average student has edu- 
cational or economic objectives which are often narrow in scope. Elective courses 
in fields other than the student's major therefore help to fulfill the aim of providing 
a ijeneral education. For example, for the student in philosophy, a course in computer 
technology is 1 broadening and educative generally, ina.snuich as he learus the practical 
applications of logic and speculative thought. Any course diat extends the knowledge 
of the student beye:r.d thost i. row frontiers of his declared "training major" belongs 
properly to general etlncatic': 

At tlie same tinu.\ however, colleges do not leave the acquiring of a general education 
to chance. The pattern of lower division requirements for entrance into the state 
colleges, private colleges and universities, and the state university assures that the 
transfer student receives more than the minimum requirements in general education. 
Ciraduation reciuirenients for the Associate in Arts Degree assure that every student, 
regar«l'::ss of occupational objective, receives instruction in diose courses which will 
help to develop a .sense of freedom, dignit\', character, national consciousness, and 
integrity. 
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ADULT SCHOOL 



Adult sc'IiooIn in llif Los Auu;t'lt'S cHy scliool systt'in lia\'f.' a uniciue opportunity and 
a parallel rt'sponsihilitv- tr) inculcate, nurture, and devc^lop xalucs in studcMits. It is 
the responsibility ot thest* schools to !u»lp students to: 

Heeou;ui/e that their actions are dcterniined 1)\' their \alue ' tenis. 
(ilarit) tile values which l!ic\- !ia\' dexeloped. 
.•\nal\/.e the eoiitrihution of these values to their hve.s. 

Suhstitute. where desirable and possible, values which will pennit them to 
achie\c' greater huppini\ss and success and to make greater contributions to th(» 
man\ social units of which the\' arc members. 

The nni(iue opportunity ot the adult schools to help students to develop socially de- 
sirable values arises, in part, trom the special nature of the student l)ody, In contrast 
to the elenuMitary and secondary schools, where pupils are some\yhat similar in age 
and. within broad limits, ha\'c had similar t\p(»s of educational experiences, adult 
school students represent a wide di\ersit\- of ages, al)ilities, talents, and beliefs, 
The bos .\ngeles city adult schools provide a common meeting place for persons of 
\ ari#Hl t^tlniic, economic, geographic, religious, and social backgrounds. Here, adults 
work toward mutual purposes and have an opportunity to develop an appX(^aation 
lor the constrtictivc \'alues wliich characterize effective community life. Because 
most aduh scl;ool sttidcnts also are parcMits, wage-earners, voters, and members of 
comnuniitN' groups, their beliefs and actions influence directly children and youth, 
as \v{A\ as neighbors and associates. There* is, therefore, a marked opportunity for 
nnmy adult school teacliers to efh'ct change in tlie philosophies oi many perso'as as 
these students examine their own \'alues and move, in many instances, toward a 
major change in attitude and l)e]ia\'i{)r. \\\ addition to the special nature of the 
student bod\\ tlie curriculum has unicinc charvicteristics. Conducted on a dis^inctly 
adtdt \rvc\, the cnrricuhnn includes: 

EfFcctiN'c counseling and guidance 

Regular high school subjects K\uli]»g to the high scIuk)! diploma 
An elcnientar\' school cdncaiional program 
\\)cational courses 

.\mericani/ation and citi/ensbip classes 

Business education 

I lomeinaking education 

(bourses relating to the needs and problems of retired persons 
Health and physical (education classes and activities 
Music and fine arts clas;,v.\s and programs 
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ADULT SCHOOL 



Adult school iHT.soimcl Rroi^iii/t* the importance of values as the basis of good 
character and of clfecti\-c citi/cMiship. They are coueenied with dc^veloping those 
personal attributes which enable men and women to Hve honorably and hannonious- 
1\' with their fellows. Integrity, courage, responsibility, justice, reverence, love, and 
res|)ect for law and order IxMouie more than mere words when meanings are de- 
velop(»d b\ both prec-cpt and example. In every subject and learning situation, 
adult school teach(M"s seek to demonstrate the application of these qualities in every- 
day situations, .\ltliough connotations can be explained by an instructor in an aca- 
demic class, the \'alues are most readilv assimilated and attitudes most readly modi- 
throu<j:h i^roup interaction. The varied oderings of the adult scbool curriculum en- 
courage this growth. A climate is provided in adult school in which students rec- 
ogni/(» aiid accept the differences in other persons and the right of each individual 
to \)c dilferent. thus olfcMiiig opportunity to practice the most elemental forms of 
justice. 

Here, too, as men and women stud\- the history of our country at many different 
academic hovels and in many dilferent aspects, they have an oppo/ tunit\ to *e-e the 
impact upon our nation of the lives and actions of men whose integrit\' and moral 
courage are unc[uesti()nabl(\ Such opportunities are of immense value to the yiamg 
adult, still in his formative years, to measure himself and his attitudes toward these 
great headers. 

The concepts of integrity and responsibility may be developed, for example, in in- 
dustrial and business education courses. Here persons who have enrolled either to 
increase their competence in their occupation or to develop new skills may explore 
with (»\perts the attitnchvs which make for success in a specific activity and come to 
learn that both success in a career and personal satisfaction derive from being honest 
with others and with oneself. 

'Vhv concept of love ma\- he demonstrated and developed in many different parts of 
the curriculun). A primary opportunity is provided in the interrelationships which 
exist among teacher and class. The teacher may evidence his respect for humanity 
and for the right of every individual to be different and to hold his own beliefs so 
long as tin* rights of others are not infringed. In homemaking education, which in- 
cludes the broad Held of parent and family life education, are countless opportunities 
for both women and men to learn the almost limitless induence of their own values 
and attitudes upon their children. Many persons may find opportunities to express 
their values in fine arts and crafts courses. 

Reverence may be increased as persons share ideas and discuss their beliefs under 
the skilled guidance of achilt school teachers. The lecture and forum program pro- 
vi(l(\s experiences which may stimulate analysis of one's ow^n heliefs in the realm of 
the spiritual. 

Many people find the courage to face th(* world of business through training pro- 
vided in vocational and husiness echication courses. Others find encouragement 
through the lives of individuals whom the\' stud\' in the elementary school educa- 
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ADULT SCHOOL 



tion. liigli school diploma, or Aini'ricaiii/.ati(;n and citizenship classes. Persons of 
advancccl \oars may renew their spirit through the courses designed to meet their 
specific needs. 

Experience has shown that many students who have attended the Los Angeles adult 
schools have gained in respect for law, order, and authority. These adults also gain 
a better understanding of the difference between individual freedom and unlimited 
"self-expression" and between desirable and necessary legal limitation of their 
actions and complete suppression or dictatorship. They also learn ihat loyal Ameri- 
cans may differ in judgment and hold widely differing opinions. They learn to 
analyze materials heard ijr read as they search for truth in many different academic 
ar<'as. Through this search, and through participation in lechire and forum activi- 
ties, students gain an understanding of the difference between the right of access to 
different ideas and the practice of censorship. 

Teachers are referred to the many suggested learning activities described in the 
sections which were developed for assistance in the elementary and secondary 
school programs. These suggestions will be helpful to the adult teacher with only the 
necessary adaptations in terms of experience and maturity of students. 
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PART IV 



SUGGESTIONS FOR 
STAFF READING 
AND STUDY 



1(37 



INTRODUCTION 



111 this section. tcuch(M-s and other stall' memhers will find suggestions for reading, 
study, and thseussion rehited to llu* development of values. Book titles, niaga/ine 
references, and quotations for discussion are listed. Some of the items were sub- 
mitted hy teachers when participating in the city-wide survey of school and college 
persoimel which was condnct(»d in conjunction with the preparation of this publica- 
tion. Other references, both h)r pupil and staff use, appear in a bibliography to 
accompany this gnich* beiiig issued by the Library Section, InstructicMial Aids and 
Services Branch. 

The t(»acher who strengthens the character development of pupils makes this aspect 
of instruction a vital, functioning part of daily clas.sroom activities. Assistance in 
achieving this purpose can come from individual and group study and from ex- 
changes of ideas, iiiformation, and experiences. E.xamples of individual and group 
projects desig!ied to help sharpen individual awareness of the importance of values 
are described on the following pages. Through participating in these projects, 
individuals and gnMips may be helped to: 

Increast* insight into the developmental needs and characteristics of pupils and 
their relationship to character development and to gain understanding of the 
ways in which values and attitudes develop and function. 

Think critically about the values that should be encouraged in pupils and in our 
society in terms of the kinds of citizens whom the schools .seek to develop. 

Study methods and materials used in promoting values, attitudes, and human 
relationships and to make more common and more effective the use of the 
vocabulary of values. 

Broaden our knowledge of areas related to character development, such as 
discipline, learning, motivation, marking practices, aesthetics, creativity, critical 
thiiiking. mental health, promotion, co-curricular activities and human rela- 
tionships. 

Continue exploration of the meaning of education, its unsolved problems, the 
teacher's role in today s world, and the art of teaching. 

Increase our knowledge of the many cultures contributing to the society in 
which we live and of the society's values, strengths, conflicts, current concerns, 
and possible future demands which will affect pupils. 
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EXAMPLES OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
GROUP PROJECTS 

OBjKCTiVK: To iuc rt»as(» insight into the clcvclopuicMital needs and ciiaiactcM-istics 
ol pupils and their rehitionship to eliaraeter development and to gain 
understanding nl' the ways in whieh values and attitudes develop 
and funetion. 

SI ccKSTKo AcrnvniKS; 

Disenss the following ciuotations: 

An achilt nia>- handle speeifie situations in terms oF a general principle; l)ut a 
ehild handles general principles in terms of a speeifie situation.^ 

A ehild with g{)od early training in thinking about the reasons for things and 
about approaching problems reasonably will manage situations during adoles- 
eenee and in later lile whieh. to another person, will seem so many blank walls— 
l)elore wliieli to give up, or against whieh he will l)eat in futile protest and 
argument. . . 

Study and discuss Child Psycholo^iy:' particularly the sections entitled: 
Soeial and bidividnal Origins of the Self 
The Meaning of Emotion 
Moral Dewlopnient and Religion 
In Defense of Pride 

Read Dynamics of Child Development.' Note particularly Discipline versus Self- 
Discipline, pp. 87-91; The Earmarks of Good Discipline, pp. 91-92; and Danger of 
X'erbali.sm in tbe Teaching of Values, pp. 388-390. 

Read The Basic Needs of the Child, and study the implications of this comment: 

With so many children exposed to a destructive, disturbing and often brutal 
experience of authority, it is not difficult to understand how so many adults are 
living with persistent feelings of fear, resentment, and hostility, born of these 
ei\rly childhood lessons. Nor is it difficult to understand how frequently these 
adults are engaged in all manner of activities that are primarily directed to 
sabotaging otbers, blocking and frustrating others, thereby finding a disguised 



'Ht-nry Enoch Ka«an. "Teach in Values to Our Chiltlren," in Values and Ideals of American Youth, Eli Cinz- 
l)cr«, etl. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961). p. 262. 

-Helen Flanders Dunhar, Your C/ji/c/'.v Mind and Bodt/: A Practical Guide for Parents (New York: Handoni 
House. 19-19). p. 150, 

'.\rtluir T, Jersikl. Child Psychology (Fifth Edition, En«lewoO(l Clifls, N. J.: Prentiee-Hall, 1960). 
^Horace B, En«lish, Dynamics of Child Development (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1961). 
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ivloasc {or these persistcMit fceliiifjs that they have carried from their childhood 
experience.^ 

I'or one K"ide to reading in the field of character development, refer to the l)ibh- 
ography in Course Outlines, Parent Education (1963 Revision. Los Angeles City 
Schools: Division of College and Adnlt Edncation). Note particnlarly the sections 
on Social Development, Emotional Development, Discipline, Interpreting Life 
Events, Family Relationships, and Individual and Family Goals and Values. 

OBJKCTIVE: To think critically about the values that should be encouraged in 
pupils and in our society in terms of the kinds of citizens whom the 
schools seek to develop. 

SUGCKSTKD ACTIVITIES: 

Discuss the implications of the following: 

A major (luestion for us all in these days of rapid and extensive change is how 
we can make it possible for young people to think in a culture where there is 
much to discourage thought; how we can provide the opportunity for reflection 
in a culture that regards action as one of the main criteria of success; how we 
can ensure creativity in a society that places so much importance on material 
possessions." 

Consider such ideas as "The capacity for appropriate chuiige is a prerequisite for 
survival of any form of life in new circumstances . . . Every society unable to adjust 
dies out " and "We have not yet accepted full responsible membership in the human 
race."** 

The following excerpt from an issue of the Newsletter of the Pittsburgh, Pa., Pubhc 
Schools may stinnilate appraisal of the issue of worship in the schools: 

When all is said and done, the opening exercises, before and after the Supreme 
Court decision, are concerned with values. These values now take on a potential 
of broader and deeper dimensions. We can teach the l)rotherhood of man with- 
out actual use of the Scripture; we can teach integrity without ritual; we can 
teach the ethic of love without prayer. And there remain many other values 
woven through our narrative literature, our poetry, our biographies, our music, 
our art that present a vast opportunity for the constructive uses of these precious 
five minutes a day. These five minutes l)ecome something over 250 hours in the 
years the child is with us.^ 

'l.awrenct' K. P'rank< "The Basic Necri.s of the Child," Mental Health in the Classroom, 13th Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Siip<TV'isors and Directors of Instniction, (Washington, D. C: National Education Association, 
1940). Chaptt-r 1. 

-Leonard W. Mavo, "Moral StrenKth." Conference Procecdinfis, White House Conference on Childhood and 
Youth ( Washiniiton. D. C: U. S. Covernnu-nt Printinij OfFicc, I960), p. IP.. 

^"Rigidit>' of Conscience Declared Destnictivc" {Los Anyieles Times, Section B: Nov. 17, 1963), p. 9. 
^Pittsburuh (Pa.) Board of Public Kducation, Newsletter XVIII:2 (Oct. 1963), pp. 1-2. 
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The following (luestioiis \mxy guide faculty discussion: 

1. How can there be such a thing as a school's "philosophy"? Can it be ex- 
pressed adequately? 

2. How can the values of an individual teacher or faculty be furthered in 
practice? 

3. What aspects of a teachers relationships with pupils, parents, and other 
staff members reflect respect for individual worth and dignity? 

4. How can the school and individual teacher work with the community in 
hoping pupils to develop personal value systems representative of our 
society? 

5. How can a school coniminiicate through practice its philosophy of values 
to pupils and the community? 

OBJECTIVE: To study methods and materials used in promoting values, attitudes, 
and human relationships and to make more effective and more com- 
mon the use of the vocabulary of values. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Study and discuss these quotations: 



Most of our attempts to teach morality and other required behavior;- /nftkc- tir 
mistake of skipping the first step—that of concrete behavior. If you vvant ynm' 
child to be generous, arrange things so that he will act generously- ^j/d exp^.n - 
ence satisfaction from doing so.^ 

... if moral and spiritual values are to be real and vital in the lives (v- /. •'.ildren 
and young people they must be experienced .... Normal learning b^^^gins in 
experience and ends in experience. Ways of acting are the outcome of Jealing 
with concrete and specific situations." 

The school has a responsibility \i\ rkuiking available a variety experiences in 
which there are opportunities to apply codes and judgments regarding conduct 
which tb child has accepted and which are satisfying, .^uch experiences will 
pro vie:' challenges within his range of ethical maturity.^ 

^EnRlish, op. cit.^ p. oOO. 

"William Cla> . n bower. Moral c-J Spirituil i'rUics in Education (Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky Press, 
1952), pp. 61-62. 

'^Cecil V. Millard, Child Growth and Devel*:jment (Boston: D. L'. Heath, 1958), p. 356. 
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Havighiirst and Tuba* state tliat cliaractcM- is cicvclopod tliroiigli: 
Howard and puuisliincMit 
riiconscious imitation 
HcHcctivc tliinkinu 

Study the concepts expressed l)y these authors concerning die development 
character. Kvaluate them in terms of tlieir lielpFulness to the classroom teacher. 

Head Inuitirs of Man and analyze the authors" philosophy of education as reflected 
in tiieir choices ot categories for study: Otl'icrs, Om'selves, Love, Evil, Success, and 
Faith." Note the following (juotation from the Preface: 

We liave prepared this hook of readings in English literature for teachers vvho 
believe in tlieir subjc^ct niatter. in their students, and in themselves; and for 
students who want thie best their literary heritage can bring them as insight i»it:o 
what it means to be a responsible human being. 

Heview the problem of definition of terms. Words dealing with abstract concepts 
like values wve jrarticularh' difficult to define, 

Consider ihr iollowiiig sample riefinitions U) stimulate further study and cbriiy 
concepts: 

Attitude: A persistent disposition to act either positively or negalivi ly Inward 
a pcM'son, gvoup, ol)ject, situation, or value. 

AppvrriatiDH: Hecognition through the senses, especially with dclica'.^ of per- 
ct^ption; specifit-ally, scMisitive awareness of worth or especially aesthetic 
value. 

A!tniis))i' Uncalculated consideration of, regard for, or devotioa others' in- 
terests. soinetiin(\s in accordance with an ethical principle. 

C'jumicler: The complex of accustomed mental and iiioi'a) characteristics and 
hal'iitual ethical h";.iits marking a person, group, or nation or servii.-g to in- 
dividualize it. 

Coopcmlion: As.Sv)ciation of persons f'.)r their common benefit; collective action 
for ct)nnnon well-being or progress. 

Cvumtj^c: Mental or moral strcngtli enabling one to venture, persevere, and 
with.stand danger, fear, or difficulty firmly and resolutely. 

'HdhiTt J. n.iviulmr>t .in'.l Uiltia Tii'fa. AdoU.sccn: Character and Personality, (New York: John Wilt'>\ 1949). 
-Hohort W. H<Anttin aiul Maynard Mack. Itnc^LW of Man (lin^Icwood ClifTs. N\ J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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Ethics: Thf discipline clenliuil with what is good and Inid or riglit and wrong or 
with moral duly and ohligalion. 

Ethical: Being in accord with approved sta!K'i:> t^.s behavior or a socially or pro- 
t'cssioualK' accepted code: nioral. 

Ideal: A standard ot perleclion, beauty, or t^xcellencc believed to be capable ot 
realization or attainment. 

hitr<intii: An uncompromising adherence to a code of moral, artistic, or other 
values; utter sincerity, honesty, and candor; avoidance of deception, ex- 
pediency, artificiality, or sliallowness of any kind. 

Jusiicc: The ([uality or characteristic of being just, impartial, or fair: fairness, 
integrity, honesty. 

Moral: Of fM* relating to principles or considerations of right and wrong action 
or good and bad character: ethical. 

Prejudice: Preconceived judgment or opinion: leaning toward one side of a 
([uestion from other considerations than those belonging to it: unreasonable 
predilection for or objection against something. 

Responsihdifij: Moral, legal, or mental accountability; reliability, trustworthiness. 

Spiritual: Relating to religious or sacred niatters, of or relating to the moral 
feelings or states of the soul: reaching and affecting the spirit. 

Value: Something (as a principle, quality, or entity) intrinsically valuable or 
desirable. 

Respect: High, special, or deferential regard. 

Love: An active, virile quality which gives to every other quality its waniith, 
gentleness, tenderness, compassion, kindliness, and thoughtfulness. 

Reverence: Treating with honor, respect, and veneration, 

OBJECTIVE: To broaden our knowledge of areas related to character development, 
such as discipline, learning, motivation, marking practices, creativity, 
critical thinking, mental and emotional health, promotion, co-curricu- 
lar activities, and human relationships. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Express \our opinions regarding the relationship of aesthetic values to moral and 
spiritual values. Evaluate the quotation below in terms of your beliefs. 
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Wc'dd and discuss The Sense of Beauty, by Creorjio Santayaua, from which comes the 
lollowing (luotalioii: 

The rehition between aesthetic and moral judgments, between the spheres of 
the beautiful and the iiiood. is close, but the distinction l)etween them is im- 
portant. One fiK'tor of tins distinction is that while aesthetic judgments are 
mainly positive, that is, perct'ptions of good, moral judgments are mainly and 
fundamentally negative, or perceptions of evil. . . 

Study "The Meaning of Beauty ' in the anthology An Introduction to Philosophy 
rhn)ii<ih Litvratitrer Although this material is intended for college use, many selec- 
tions are appropriate \o\' advanced students in senior high school. The excerpt from 
Walt WlntnuuTs "(larol of Occupations ' may help stimulate academic and creative 
stud(Mits to think about the purposes of life. 

Read and discuss this excerpt from Emotion and the Educative Process, by Prescott: 

. . . some of US' have had aesthetic experiences that seemed to make more real 
to us both earlier and contemporary cultures. These experiences have assisted 
lis in cr\-stallizing our concepts and attitudes, have made us respect others and 
feel sympathy and toleration for them while finding pleasure in advancing in 
the stream of our own culture— b it we do not know that the aesthetic arts can 
render the same service to a majority.** 

Stud\ ways in which aesthetic experiences can effectwely be incorporated in the 
coiu'sc content of your particular subject field. In what ways can teachers veach— if 
not the majority— a growing number of pupils through such aesthetic experiences? 

OBJECTIVE: To Stimulate among teachers discussions about the meaning of educa- 
tion, the role of the teacher, and contemporary problems of education. 

SIGGKSTED .ACTIVITIES: 

Discuss the implications of the following: 

If we are really serious about eciuality of opportunity, we shall l)e serious about 
individual difi^erences, because what constitutes opportunity for one man is a 
st(^ne wall for the next. If we are to do justice to the individual we must seek 
for him the levc^l and kind of education which will open his eyes, stimulate his 
mind and unlock liis potentialities.^ 



'Cloorm* Sautayaua. The Svnsr of Beauty (New York: Seribners. 1896), pp. 19-20. 

•Uohert C. Baldwin and Janu's A, S. Mc-reak. An Introdttction to Philosophy Throufih Literature (New York: 
Honaia Vr-<s, 1950). p. J'v 

Danie! Aliu'd Pri'>cutt. Emotion atul the Kdttcatirc Process (Washington, D. C: Council on Education, 1938), 

p. 22-1. 

♦r/n- Pursuit of Excellence, Rockefeller Brothers FuiuL Special Studies Project Report V (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doiihkday. 1958 >. v 32. 
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Kvaluatc tlw slalciiuMil ot John 11. Fischor, president of Teachers College, Columbia 
rniyersily. at the I5lh annual n»eeting of the American Association of Colleges 
ior Teaelier Education wlien lie described the good teacher as "one wlio is alive 
with living thoughts" and as characterized by the following: 

llv iias [he abiiiiy to work responsibly and productively in the academic disci- 
pline. He respects imagination. He is deeply concerned with the creative ca- 
pacities of human beings. He is Huent in the use of language, but receptive to 
nonverbal forms of expression. He has the professional knowledge and teclmical 
skill reciuired ot the artist in any vocation. He is a multiplier, increasing or de- 
creasing the effect of every other factor in a child's education.^ 

Review this statement of John Ruskin's: 

Education does not mean teaching people what they do not know. It means 
teaching th(*m to behave as they do not behave. It is not teaching the youth the 
shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them to turn their 
arithmetic to roguery, and their literature to lust ... It is a painful, continual, 
and difficult work to be done by kindness, by watching, by writing, by precept, 
and by praise, but above all -by example. 

Note that James B. Conant identifies four components in the intellectual equipment 
that is prerequisite to the development of teaching skill: 

Th(* democratic social component, essential to teaching for social responsibility. 

Interest in the way behavior develops and knowledge about the processes by 
which social behavior emerges. 

A sympathetic knowledge of the growth of children. 

Knowledge of the principles of teaching." 

These may suggest areas for udy by teachers in grade-level or departmental meet- 
ings. 

Consider the varied roles of the teacher as described in Society and Education,^ 
One of these is "as a surrogate of middle-class morality." Read 'Tart Four— The 
T(\icher," particularly the section on the teacher as a socializing agent in Chapter 
18. "The Teacher in the Classroom." 



>r/if' Shaiw of Education for 1963-6'i (Washington. D.C.: National Education Association, 1963), pp. 35-37. 

-Jiuiuvs B. Connnt. 77jr Kducatiou of /Xwrrinm Teachers (New York: McCraw-IIili. 1963). 

'RoIhtI J. IlaviHhurst and BurnicT' L. NfUKartcn, Society and Education (Boston: Allvn and Bacon, 1959), pp. 
459-556. 
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Kead W hy Tcacli?. aiul discuss the many provocative facets of the profession of edu- 
cation which have been depicted by more than one hundred writers/ 

Heat! Helping Children to Be Better Citizens, with particuKir attention to Chapter 
Two: "Teaching as an Adventure in Human Relations" and Chapter Three: **The 
iNeed for the Right Kind of Love.'"'^ 

Stu(!\ the following list of criteria developed by the participants in the follow-up 
conference to the White House Conference on Children and Youth, which was held 
in i960. Evaluate the activities, procedures, program, and philosophy of your school 
antl classroom in temis of these educational "rights." 

A school where he is wt*lcome. 

A teacher who attempts to understand him as he is and may become. 

A broad and deep curriculum personalized to his needs. 

An environment which stirs his curiosity and causes him to think, preparing him 
to meet each change the present and the future hold. 

Materials which he finds useful for his purposes. 

E.\p(Miences which help him grow in self-respect and service to mankind. 
Evaluation of his progress on the grounds of his intrinsic human worth.^ 

OBjiXiTivi:: To increase our knowledge of the many cultures contributing to the 
society in which we live and of the society's values, strengths, conflicts, 
current concerns, and possible future demands which will affect 
pupils. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Read // Christnios Brings Conflict by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, with particular attention to sections such as "Some Steps to Take," and "Pre- 
vention Is Better Than Cure."^ 



'D. Li>\iisf Sharp. Why Teach? (New York: Henry Holt, 1957). 

•Anna Wifckini:. Hchnn^ Children to Be Better Citizens ( Mii-.." { -^lis: T. S. Demson, 1960), pp. 15-31. 

•Insitk' cover of hnplicatiotis for Elementary Education^ Fcl-ow-a-; of the 1960 Wliile House Conforence on 
C^hildriT and Youth ( Wasliinjtdn. U. C: l'. S\ Covi'minrru I'rinlint Olfiir. 1961). 

'.•\Hvn P. Robinson, i-t al. // CliristnuLs Bn'np Conflict ( New York; National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
1962), 
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Hfud Cunirulinii Dcvch)p))icnt: Theory and Practice with particular attention to 
(lluipttM- 3, "Tilt* Analysis ol Socic^ty," iiicliuling *'Thc Implications for the Role of 
Education" and Cliapter 10, "Social and Cultural Learning."^ 

lU'ud Youth: Cluiiv^c and ChaUcn<s,c, wliich includes a number of chapters pertinent 
to this study:" 

Kaspar D. Naegele, Youth and '^Ociety: Some Observations, pp, 43-63 
Mruno liettelheim. The Problem of Generations, pp. 64-92 
Talcott Parsons, Youth in the Context of American Society, pp. 93-119 
Kenneth KcMiiston, Social Change and Youth in America, pp, 161-187 

Read Hinuan Behavior;^ "the first comprehensive attempt to summarize what social 
scientists believe the\' have substantiated about the way human beings behave," 
Much material For serious study appears in the following chapters: 

Chapter 10: Institutio^is 

Chapter 11: Social Stratification 

Chapter 12: Ethnic Relations 

Chapter 14: Opinions, Attitudes, and BeHefs 

As a group, study wa\ s of resolving conflict constructively, perhaps using resource 
persons from the School Guidance Center, 



'Hilda Taha, Curriculuiti DcvvlopmcrU: Theory and Practice (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1962), 
pp. :>l-46. i:30-M7. 

-Krik H, Krikson, cd.. Youtli: Chauf^c and Challcnflc (New York: Basic Books. 1963). 

•'Bernard Berelson and Gar>'' A, Steiiu-r, Unman Behavior: An Inventory of Scientific Findin(;s (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and World. 1964),. pp. 383-525; 557-85. 
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OPINIONS OF TEACHERS AND 
OTHER STAFF MEMBERS 



111 the .systciii-widc .snrve\' of school and colletto pcM'souiU'l which preceded the de- 
velopment ot this guide, iiuuiy of the responses contained stateinent.s which dcmon- 
straled the concern and interest of teachers and other staff members. These are 
examples of the opinions and suggestions that w^re reported: 

"1 believe values are taught with every subject and situation/' 

"As a professional person I should, by iny very actions, words, appearance, 
thoughts, convey all of the values listed, and then some. I'm not setting myself up 
as a paragon of virtue, either . . . ' 

"We cannot expect a child to be or express something that his adidt a.ssociate 
is or does not express . . ." 

"In my opinion, the.se values can only be taught by example and then only by 
individuals who in themselves have these qualities in the highest degree and 
who are in a position to influence a child.'' 

■'\ alues are something that cannot be isolated and taught, such as arithmetic 
or spc^lling. If a teacher truly ])elieves in the worth of values, he will convey 
this worth to the students . . . ' 

"A speaker from the Department of Mental Hygiene recently spoke to a PTA 
meeting at our school. *lt .seems to me/ he said, 'that the field of mental hygiene 
nia\' offer us much help in tlie methods of instruction in this field of moral and 
spiritual values. ' 

"Sending work home has helped to develop responsibility, 'ihi' children do their 
work by themselves and then must bring it hack to sr!io >l the next day.'' 

"Self-realization— confidence and courage— are derivatives of team sports and 
are stressed in { physical education ) teaching situations." 

"(aiidance Hoom might be tlie most effective place to teach values since it cuts 
across subject fields and* ability groupings. It is a small heterogeneous com- 
munit\- with the problems of such a community." 
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APPENDIX 



Excerpts from Point of Vietc 
Values — 
Human Relations — 

Constitutional and Code Provisions, Legal Opinions, and Policies 

California State Constitution — 
California Education Code, 1963 — 
Opinions of Attorney General — 
California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education — 
Administrative Guide Los Angeles City School Districts — 

How Schools Provide for the Religious Needs of Pupils 

Teaching About Religion in the Public Schools 

Teaching the Bible as Literature 

Observance of Christmas in the Schools 
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KXCERPTS FROM POINT OF VIEW 



VALUi:S 

ri'urosK: That oacu person will develop and cluMish high moral, spiritual, and 

estht'tic vahies. 

The, indivichial who is atvoniphshing this purpose acts, in accordance with his age, 
ahility. and experience, in such ways as these: 

1. Hespects individual worth and dignity. 

2. Develops such valu(\s as appreciation, cooperation, courage, faith, generosity, 
good will. l)r;nest\\ kindness, loxally, respect for law, responsibility, and 
reverence. 

3. Builds a philosophy of life which .serves as a guide for decision and action— and 
which includes faith in a power greater than himself. 

4. Develops sourct\s of spiritual strength upon which he can draw throughout 
his life. 

5. Respects the right of others to hold religious licliefs different from his own. 

6. Li\es etliicall\'. and considers the consequences of his actions. 

7. Stacks the best ([ualities in each individual but knows that people are not per- 
fect: maintains an attitude poised between general trust in others and reason- 
able prudence. 

S, Responds to beauty, both man-made and natural; e.xercises esthetic judgiiicnt 
based on tlu^ best in his cultural environment. 

9. Understands the importance of music, art, literature, and allied fields as vital 
facets of human development; includes among his interests creative activities 
in such fields- 

Kiupltns high standards in the selection of commercial entertainment. 
1 1. Takes pride in ih(^ api)earance of his home, his school, his community.^ 



^ Point of Vu'tc. op. cit., pp. 14-15. 



HUMAN REI ATIONS 

rVHPOSE: Tliat each person may learn to live and work hannoniously with 

otlicrs. The inclividiial who is' aocO^nplishing this purpose acts, in 
utfordance witli his age, alnhty, and experience, in such ways as 
tlx^se: 

1. U(\spects indivichval cliaraotcr and achievement, regardless of race, religion, 
national background, and .socioeconomic status; recognizes that people have the 
right to he different and to liave that right respected. 

2. I his fiiK^ relationships with the menil)crs of his family; accepts the duties and 
responsil)ilities, as well as the privileges and rights, of family life; understands 
the value of the family as a basic unit of society. 

.3. Participates with family members in leisure activities'.^ - 

4. Develops wholesome, friendly attitude toward members of the opposite sex; 
learns to deal wisely with the problems of court.ship, marriage, and parenthood. 

5. Learns the skills of successful family life. 

6. Has deep concern for the welfare of the community; uses some of his leisure 
time to participate in constructive group efforts, keeping a balance between 
them and pursuits which yield satisfaction to the individual. 

7. Works and plays harmoniously with others but retains individuality, inde- 
pendence of thought, and abi'itv to act alone; has the courage to resist peer- 
group pressures and observes rrjoral standards even when these are contrary 
to the practices of his group. 

8. Considers the feelings and motives of others; practices the kindnesses and 
courtesies of everyday life. 

9. Practices sportsmanship, both as participant and spectator. 
10. Develops qualities both leader and follower.^ 



^ Point of Vietv, op. cit.. pp. 16-17. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AND CODE PROVISIONS, LEGAL OPINIONS, 

AND POLICIES 



CALIFORNIA STATE CONSTITUTION 

Article XI, Section S . . nor shall an\' sectarian or denominational doctrine l)e 
taught, or instruction thereon l)e permitted, directly or indirectly, in any of the 
counnon sclu)()ls of this State." 



CALIFORNIA EDUCATION CODE, 1963 

SKCTiON 7S5I: Each tcachcr shall endeavor to impress upon the minds of the pupils 
the principles of morality, truth, justice, patriotism, and a true com- 
prehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of American citizenship, 
to teach them to avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood, and to in- 
struct them in maimers and morals and the principles of a free gov- 
ernment. 

SFXTiON S201: Pupils, with the written consent of their parents or guardians, may 
he excused from school in order to participate in religious exercises 
or to receive moral and religious instruction at their respective places 
of worship or at other suitable place or. places away from school 
property designated by the religious group, church, or denomina- 
tion . . . 

sr.CTiON S202: Nothing in this code shall be construed to prevent, or exclude from 
the public schools, references to religion or references to or the use 
of religious literature, art, or music or other things having a religious 
significance when such references or uses uO not constitute instruc- 
tion in religious principles or aid to any religious sect, churc'x, ::reed, 
or sectarian purpose and when such references or uses are incidental 
to or illustrative of matters properly included in the course of study. 

No teacher in giving instruction, nor entertainments permitted in or 
about [VAv chool, shall reflect in any way upon citizens of the United 
States 1 >ec;iuse of their race, color, or creed. 

No te?:tbook, chart, or other means of instruction adopted by the 
State, county, city, or city and county boards of education for use in 
the public schools shall contain any matter reflecting upon citizens 
V f the United States because of their race, color, or creed. 

SECTio.N 845.3: Vo publication of a sectarian, partisan, or denominational character, 
hall be distributed or used for sectarian, partisan, or denominational 
purposes in any school, except that nothing herein shall restrict the 
development and use of school library collections. No sectarian or 
denominational doctrine snail be taught in any school. . . . 



SECTIO.N 8451: 



SECTION 8452: 
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OPINIONS OF ATTOKNEY GENERAL 



The Attorney GcMicM'al of the State oF Cahforuia (Opinion No. 53-266, June 10, 1955) 
has eonchuled that the Hihle may not he read in puhhe school classes for rchgious 
purposes, hut tliat it may he used for reference, htcrary, liistorical, or other non- 
rehiiious purposes. I'he Attornt*\' (leneral, in tlie same opinion, reaffirmed an earlier 
\u\u\\r from that ollice (Ops. G'ah Atty. Ceu., No. 5141 |1924|) that classroom 
prayers also woukl he unconstitutional. Tlie Attorney General's opinion in part 
reads as toHows: 

It hardly seems open to dehate that a puhlic school teacher may not be requir 
to recite a daily prayer, for no one may he compelled to perform a religious 
ceremony as a condition of his employment by the state or a subdivision of the 
state. IW the same tokcMi, neither may any puhlic school student be required 
to participate in the offering of prayers. Since the request of the County 
Counsel of San Bernardino County asks merely whether or not a teacher may 
be re([uired to read such a prayer, our answer must be in the negative. It is 
apparent from the discussion accompanying the opinion request, however, that 
our views are also desired concerning the broader question whether or not 
public- school authorities may sponsor such prayers, even though no student or 
teacher is required to participate. It is to that broader question diat we now 
tiun. 

We believe that the fomicr rulings of this office are correct in holding that 
classroom pravers, like classroom Bible readings, would be unconstitutional. 
{Ops. Gal. Atty. Gen., No. 5141 | 1924|). It is true that the majority of our 
people are Christians or Jews, so that simp'e prayers to a Supreme Being would 
not be incompatible with the views of most students in the public schools. 
Nevertheless, even atheists and agnostics are protected in their beliefs by the 
Constitution. The McCoUum case, in which the United States Supreme Comt 
d(*clared unconstitutional a program of religious instruction conducted on public 
school premises and with public school support, was instituted by an atheist. 
The Court said (quoting Everson v. Board of Education [1947], 330 U. S. 1, 
. 15, 67 S. Ct. 504, 511): 

'Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion 
over another." (333 U. S. 203, 210, 68 S. Ct. 461, 464-465. Emphasis 
added. )^ 



CALIFORNIA ADMINISTRATIVE CODE, TITLE 5, EDUCATION 

SECTION 24; Principals and teachers shall exercise supervision over the moral 
conditions in their respective schools. . . . 



»Opinions of the California Attorney General, No. 53/266 (1955), p, 10. 
ISO 
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ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDE, LOS ANCELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



RKCUUATION 2561-:}. a; 

1. Programs for school entertainments shall avoid anything offen- 
sive, einharrassing or hchttling to individuals, sects, or races. 
( Minstrel shows in blackface are not approved.) 

HOAIU) lU'l.K 2125: 

Heleased-Tinie Classes in Religious or Moral Instruction. L': . "^^^ >rd- 
ancc with Section 8201 of the Education Code principals buv the 
authority to c.xcu.se pupils to receive religious or moral instruction, 
away from school property, provided that (a) the school is particivr. v 
ing in the Releascd-Time Program (see Regulation 2125-1 below / 
(b) the parents file with the school a written request for pupils to 
receive such instructio::. 

Each pupil so e.^cused shall attend school for not less than the mil*'.' - 
nunn school dzy for his grade. Elementary pupils in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades may be released tc participate in religious or moral 
instruction for no more than 40 minutes per week, once during the 
school week. Secondary pupils may be released for only one class 
period per week, once dun^ig the school week. 

To avoid repeated classroom interruptions, the same period of time in 
the school day each week shall be used for releas/^^d-time instruction 
for any one classroom. The time of the school day v/hen pupils are 
released is at the discretion of the principal of the school. 

BOAKO HULK 2120: 

Absence for Religious Instruction (othei: tr -m Relcased-Time). Upon 
the previously written request of his p,.. o;it or guardian, a pupil niay 
be excused from school, not in excess ji one day per year, to partici- 
pate in religious instruction. For furfi informat m refer to the 
Office of the Supervisor of Attendance Services, Child Welfare and 
Attendance Branch. 

BOARD RULE 2127: 

Absence Because of Religious Holy Days. Upon the request of his 
parent or guardian, a pupil may be excused from school on the holy 
days of his faith. ( See Calendar of Special Days, Weeks, and Events, 
published at the beginning of each school year by the Division of 
Educational Services.) For further information refer to the Office 
of the Supervisor of Attendance Services, Child Welfare and Attend- 
ance Branch. 
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HOW SCHOOLS PROVIDE 
FOR THE RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF PUPILS 

Hy practices not spc^cificully related to courses of study but based on adopteci poli- 
cies, teachers and other stafF incuibers couiuiuuicate the conc ern of the Los Augeles 
City Schools for the religious needs of the individual/ Schov.1 and college personnel 
seek to: 

Cooperate with parents who request release of their children during school 
tinio tor religious instruction." 

Provide for excused absence, on parental request, for participation in religious 
instruction other than that given for the released-time program'* and for major 
holy days of various religions faiths/ 

hxcnsc pi ipils fn)ni certain tvpes of activity that might infringe or: their religions 
l)eliels.'' 

Fxcuse pupils from certain types of instruction that might infringe on their 
r(*ligious beliefs. 

'Establish policies for the recognition or observance of religious holidays within 
die province of the school.^ 



»Applica!)le excerpts of basic documents or complete texts of the documents appear in this Appendix. 

'Culifoniia Education Code, Section 8201» and Adminuiiraiivc Guide, Los Angeles City School Districts, i3oard 
Hiile 2125. 

' Board Rule 2126. 

< Board Rule 2127. 

'^Califovnia Education Code, Section 11902. 

'^California Administrative Code. Title 5, Eiiv^Miion, Section 102.1. 

•Superintendent's Bulletin No. 3» Los Angeles City Seliool Districts, dated October 30, 1964, Subject: Observance 
of Christmas in the Schools. 
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TKACHIXG ABOUT RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



The Stale Board of ivdueaHoii at its meeting in Los Angeles on Deceniber 12, 1963, 
authorized issiuuice of tlie loHowiug statement: 

Bible-reading and prayer in the public scliools has become a sharp issue since 
the Siipreiiie L.'ourt decision of June 17, 1963, in the case of Abington School 
District versus Scheinpp. Because of uncertainty as to what the decision implied, 
the Calitornia Slate Board of Education presents this brief summary of what the 
Supreme Court did and did not say. It is hoped that tliis will be of help to school 
achninistrators, teachers, and parents. 

'11) e issue was whether or not the "establishment" clause of the First Amend- 
ment {(f the U. S. Constitution was violated by the Board of School Commis- 
sioners of Baltimore and by a Pennsylvania statute. The Commissioners had 
adopted a stau.ite recpiiring reading from the Bible without comment at the 
opruing (?f cdch school day, and the recitation of the Lord's Prayer by the 
studen^s in unison. The Court decided eight to one that such school exercises 
violate the First Amendment. 

Some p.uents have expressed fear that the dcor is opened to the teaching of 
set'ulari-Ue and atheistic doctrine. It has been said that in the United States God 
bus been caken out of our public education and the rights of a minority have 
been rai.sed over the rights of the majority. Some are confused as to whether 
i>r not the Bible can he referred to in any way and whether any mention of 
religion or churches is allowable in the classroom. That there is no prohibition 
against such mention seems obvious from a reading of the Supreme Covirt 
decision and the comments made by four of the justices who have written ' )r- 
curr: nces. 

It may be well to begin with what the decision did not say. Justice Clar , .vh** 
Vvi'oU* the majority opinion, says: 

It is insisted that unless these religious exercises are permitted a 'religion 
of secularism' is established in the schools. We agree, of course, that the 
state may not establish a 'religion of secularism' in the sense of affirmatively 
opposing or showing hostility to religion, thus 'preferring those who believe 
in no religion over those who do bel\eve/ 

He quotes Judge Alphonzo Taft with approval who said nearly a "iumdred years 
ago: 

The government is neutral ?j:d while protecting all, it prefers none, and 
disparages none. 

So if the state is forbidden by the Constitution to promote the Christian religion, 
it is also forbidden to promote a godless religion of secularism or atheism. It 



'Mftnoraiuliim from California State Board of Education to School .administrators, Dec. 3,7, 1963 (Sacramento). 
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would seem to follow, therefore, that no teacher is at liberty to tcaoh a point of 
view denying God any more than a teacher is at hberty to promote a narf i'v iilar 
religious sect. 

The ol^ection of the Supreme Court was to religious service, but Justice Clark 
makes it plain that the Bible may be availal)le in libraries and may be used as 
a reference l)Ook wlienever it is appropriate. He says that one cannot study his- 
tory without referring to the Bible nor can one study mankind without refer- 
ir.g to rehgion. So, while it is clearly unlawful to use the Bible in a devotional 
.service in the schools, it is expected that the Bible shall be open to all students. 

There is not found in the decision any tendency to discount the importance 
of religion in general or of Christianity in particular. Justice Clark says, "The 
place of religion in our society is an exalted one." He refers with approba- 
tion to the Engle versus Vitale case in which the court said, "We are a religious 
people/' 

Mr. Justice Goldberg with Mr. Justice Harlan concurring says the realization of 
religious liberty means that the government shall effect "no favoritism among 
sects or between religion and non-religion" and that it shall *\vork deterrence 
of no religious belief." These two justices go further and recognize the danger 
of a non-interference and non-involvement with rehgion which might promote a 
"passive or even active, hostihty to the reHgious." "Such results," says Mr. Jus- 
tice Goldberg, "are not only not compelled by the Constitution, but, it seems 
to me, are prohibited by it." It seems quite clear that the Supreme Court rec og- 
nized nad warned against the danger of creating passive attitudes of hostility 
toward religion. 

Mr. Justice Brennan also concurring speaks of the line separoting sec ar from 
sectarian as an "elusive" one. Then he goes on to say: 

The holding of the Court today plainly does not foreclose tea hing about 
the Holy Scriptures or about the differences between relip-sus seels in 
classes of literature or history. Indeed, whether or not the Bible is involv ed, 
it would be impossible to teach meaningfully many subjects in the SGCia^ 
sciences or the humanities without some mention of religion. To what 
extent, and at what points in the curriculum religious material should be 
cited, are matters which the courts ought to entrust very largely to the. 
experienced officials who superintend our Nation's public schools. They 
are experts in such matters, and we are not. 

The Justices' opinions in this case recognize the importance of rehgion and 
reflect a great respect for it. They are men who would not wilhngly weaken reli- 
gion in any way nor substitute a godless philosophy for it. 

The California Attorney General's opinion given to the State Superintendent 
of Public Instniction is in this same spirit. He says, "Those constitutional and 
statutory provisions that provide 'no sectarian or denominational doctrine' shall 
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l)o "taught or instruction thcrt'on ho permitted directly or indirectly in any of 
the connnon sch(H)l.s oF this state' apply ocpially to all forms of religious helief 
irresnective of whether they embody a belief in the existence of God. Thus the 
"teaening of atheism or agnosticism in the public schools is prohibited if by 
the words 'teaching of it is meant the teaching of doctrine with a view to- 
ward obtaining an acceptance as to the truth of that doctrine . . He goes 
on to say that there are penalties in the State Education Code which would 
appl\' to 'the making of statements, in such schools and colleges, which advo- 
cate, tend to advocates or implant in pupils' minds a preference for, atheism 
or agnosticism or which reflect unfavorably upon any particular religion, upon 
all religions, or upon any religious creed." 

The State Board oF Education believes that these matters need to be brought 
to the attention of parents as well as to school officials. While religious wor- 
s!;in services are not to he held in the schools nor is any religions group to be 
givi^n the right to promote its own beliefs over another, neither is the irreligious 
person given the right to promote his particular point of view. Christian par- 
ents, therefore, are protected by law against any attempt to destroy or weaken 
their children's faith in their particular church. The religious faith of the ma- 
jority is protected as well as the freedom of the minority. 

Our schools should have no hesitancy in teaching about rehgion. We urge our 
teachers to make clear the contributions of religion to our civilization, through 
history, art and ethics. We want the children of California to be aware of the 
spiritual principles and the faith which undergird our way of life. We are con- 
fi(l(Mit that our teachers are competent to differentiate between teaching about 
religion and conducting a compulsory worship service. This point of view, we 
liclieve, is in accordance with the tradition handed down by our fathers and 
reaffirmed by the United States Supreme Court. 
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TEACHING THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 

'I'he Legal Adviser of the Los Angeles City Schools was asked by the English Cur- 
riculum OtFice about the legality of teaching the Bible as literature. The following 
are excerpts from his reply, dated January 20, 1964.^ 

There is wo federal or slate constitutional or statutory prohibition regarding the use 
ol religious materials For secular purposes. The courts of this state, the Office of the 
Attorne\' General, and the various coui>ty counsels and legal advisors to school dis- 
tricts throughout the state have consistently advised that so long as materials which 
otherwise have an intrinsic religious significance are not used for religious purposes, 
but instead are used for legitimate educational purposes, secular in nature, no con- 
stitutional or legal question is presented. 

While Mie United States Supreme Court has not been called upon to deal with this 
specific issue, it has, nevertheless, made certain statements as recently as June 17, 
1963. in the case of Ahirif^ton School District v. Schempp, and Murray v, Curlett, , . . 
in support of the secular use of religious materials, and the teaching about, in con- 
trast with the indoctrination in, religious principles, concepts, organizations, individ- 
uals, and history. For example, the Court stated in the Abington case that: 

The history of man is inseparable from the history of religion. ... In Zorach v. 
Chiuson ... we gave specific recognition to the proposition that Ve are a 
religious people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.' 

The Court went on to state in regard to an activity which might be considered as 
religious that: 

That is to say, that to withstand the strictures of the Establishment Clause, there 
must be a secular legislative purpose and a primary effect that neither advances 
nor inhibits religion. Averson v. Board of Education, 

With respect to the use of religious materials or referf^nce to religion in education, 
the Court stated that: 

In addition, it might well be said that one's education is not complete without 
a study of comparative religion or the history of religion and its relationship to 
the advancement of civilization. It certainly may be said that the Bible is v/orthy 
of study for its literary and historic qualities Nothing that we have said here 
indicates that such study of the Bible or of religion, when presented objectively 
as a part of a secular program of education, may not be effected consistent with 
the First Amendment. 

A concurring opinion in the case, attempting to define in a general way the areas of 
governmental action proscribed by the Establishment and Free Exercise Clauses, 
reads in part as follows: 



^Senior High School Literature Electives, "Data on the Legality of Teaching the Bible as Literature/' (Los An- 
geles City Schools: Division of Instructional Services, Publication No. X-34, 1964), pp. 69-71. 
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w hat tlie Fmniers meant l., foreclose, and what our decisions under the Estal)- 
Hshnient Chu»se have forbidden, are those involvements of religions with 
secular institutions which (a) serve the essentially religious activities of reli- 
gious institutions; (b) employ the organs of government for essentially reli- 
gious purposes; or (c) use essentially religious means to serve governmental 
ends, where secular means would suffice. 

In connection with the use of the Bible in mblic schools, Justice Douglas went on 
to state that- 

The holding of the Court today plainly does not foreclose teaching about the 
Holy Scriptures or about the differences between religious sects in classes in 
literature or history. Indeed, whether or not the Bible is involved, it wo ild be 
impossible to teach meaningfully many subjects in the social sciences )r the 
humanities without some mention of religion ... To what extent, and at what 
points in the curriculum religious materials should be cited, are matters which 
the courts ought to entrust very largely to the experienced officials who super- 
intend our Nation's puMic schools. They are experts in such matters, and we are 
not. We should heed Mr. Justice Jackson's caveat that any attempt hv this 
Court to announce curricular standards would be *to decree a uniform rigid and, 
if we are consistent, an unchanging standard for countless school boards repre- 
senting and serving highly localized groups which not only differ from each 
other, hut which themselves from time to time change attitudes/ Illinois ex rel. 
McCoIlum V. Board of Education. 

In summarv, so long as religious references are used for educational purposes, as 
distinguished from religious purposes, and the purpose of such materials is to teach 
about religion, history, English, or some other subject, as contrasted with indoctrina- 
tiofx in religion or the conduct of religious activities, no constitutional or statutory 
problem is involved. 
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OBSERVANCE OF CHRISTMAS TN THE SCHOOLS' 



In order to preserve tlie spirit of goodwill tliat is characteristic of the Christmas 
season, administrators should make every effort to plan and conduct Christmas 
observances in a manner that will reflect respect for the religious sensibilities of all 
students and members of the staflF. 

Some religious holidays have become a part of our American culture. In recognizing 
these holidays the school should be highly sensitive to its obligation to support and 
protect the religious development of every student in its charge, in whatever religious 
tradition he and his family embrace. 

To this end, the following guidelines should be observed: 

L Administrators should participate in the preliminary planning for such observ- 
ances, and should be continually aware of their development, taking into con- 
sideration the composition and background of the student body and the com- 
munity. 

2. The quality of the program should reflect the spirit of the occasion rather than 
being mere entertainment. 

3. Much of our finest music is of a religious nature, and as music, may be used in 
connection with school programs. Music transcends the text, and in itself carries 
a inessage of warmhearted goodwill that can bring all people in our country 
more closely together in a spirit of mutual understanding and respect. 

4. Extremes, such as highly sectarian scenes and tableaux, in classrooms and as- 
sembly halls should be avoided. 

5. Time spent in the preparation and presentation of any program must be educa- 
tionally justifiable. 

Any questions regarding these guidelines should be refe xed to the appropriate as- 
si.stant superintendent. 



^Superintendent's Bulletin No. 3, op. cit. ( 1964). 
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FOREWORD 



This aniiotiitfd list of references was prepared by the Library 
Section to assist teachers and other staff members in achieving 
the purposes expressed in The Tr aching of Vahtes. Excellent 
hooks for all griide levels are available in our school and 
collet^e libraries to lielp pupils and students develop a personal 
philosophy which directs them in making "wise choices between 
right and wrong, truth and falsity, high and low aspirations/'^ 
Since it is our belief that values are developed through the 
total curriculiun, rather than through separate courses or units, 
hooks included in this list are related to many different subject 
areas. 

The sections in this bibliography correspond with the seven 
concepts presented in The Teaching of Vahtes. 



^Point of View (1961 Revision. Los Angeles City Schools: Publication No, 470), p. 34. 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS 



The following symbols are used in this bibhography to designate 
the grade level for which the books are recommended: 

P Primary grades 
M Middle grades 
U Upper grades 
Jr Junior high school 
Sr Senior high school 
C College 

Books of nonfiction are designated by a Dewey decimal classifica- 
tion number. Works of fiction do not have classification numbers. 
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973.48 Ahernethy, Thomas BURR CONSPIRACY Oxford Univ. Pr., 1954 C 

Burr s conspiracy to dismember the American Union resulted in failure. The verdict of 
the treason trial in Richmond in 1807 remains open to debate. 

921 .\merican Heritage THOMAS JEFFERSON AND HIS WORLD Amer. Heritage Jr 

1960 Sr 

The many facets of Jefferson's life, with emphasis on his personality and his belief in 
people and freedom, are interwoven witli paintings, prints, and photographs in this 
biography geared for young people. 

Andrews, Mary PERFECT TRIBUTE Scribner, 1956 Jr 

A wounded soldier, having read the Gettysburg Address in the morning paper, gives Sr 
Lincoln the first realization of the greatness of his speech when he pauses at the boy's 
bedside. 



301 Angell, Robert FREE SOCIETY AND MORAL CRISIS Univ. of Midi. C 

Pr., 1958 

The dignity of the individual and the harmony of the community are discussed as the 
ultimate values of a free society. Social integration and moral discipline become appar- 
ent as the author trac^es the .social sources of individual discipline. 



842 Anouilh. Jean BECKET, OR THE HONOR OF GOD Coward, 1960 Sr 

This exet'llent drama of 12th-Qenti:ry England tells of the friendship and later conflict C 
between Henry the King and the archbishop Thomas a Becket. Anouilh brings out 
with subtlety and wit both the integrity and the heroism of the priest. 

Arnold, Elliot BLOOD BROTHER Duell, 1950 Jr 

The Apache leader Cochise and a government agent, Tom Jefford, work together for Sr 
peace. The blood brother relationship between Tom and Cochise exemplifies the idea 
that all men. regardless of race, are blood brothers. 

Amow, Harrietts DOLLMAKER Macmillan, 1954 C 

This novel of extraordinary power a story of the strength (jf the human spirit in the 
face of the bitter impact of the city on a family from the Kentucky liills. One of the 
dominant themes of the book is that of the integrity of personality, 

1 
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921 Ansley, Delight THE SWORD AND THE SPIRIT Crowell, 1955- Jr 

This sympathetic and comprehensive biography of John Brown portrays him as ignorant Sr 
and impractical, but also as righteous and dedicated, believing firmly that all men were 
equii] before Cod. 

S09.1 Auslander. Joseph. WINGED HORSE Doubleday, 1945 Jr 

and Frank Hill Sr 
**The .stor\' of poets and their poetry." This book contains representative selections illus- 
trating the qualities* which have made poets great. Included are descriptions of the 
eminent poets of the world. 

Austen. Jane PRIDE AND PREJUDICE Harcourt-Brace, 1962 Jr 

In this el assic of gentle humor, Austen's characters are true to themselves, to their class, Sr 
and to their time. C 

Baker, Betty THE SHAMAN'S LAST RAID Harper, 1963 U 

Two N'ery modem .Apache Indian children learn about their owr heritage in a hilarious 
adventure tale. 

Barr, Chulys MONK IN ARMOR Abingdon, 1950 Sr 

On trial before Emperor Charles V and the princes of the Church, Martin Luther stood 
up for what he believed was right and refused to accept whatever was against his 
conscience. This is an excellent picture of a man who would not be swayed by toressure 
nor power. ^ 

Bloch, Nfarie MARYA OF CLARK AVENUE Coward, 1957 M 

Marya feels she is living two diflFercnt lives — her American life at school and her 
Ukrainian life at home. She is in constant fear that her family's customs will be dis- 
covered and that she will be an outcast to her American friends. Eventually, she dis- 
covers value in being able to draw upon both American and Ukrainian customs. 

822 Bolt. Robert MAN FOR ALL SEASONS Random House, 1962 Sr 

In this two-act play. Sir TTiomas More, who loved God above all things, goes to his C 
d(Mth rather than betray his conscience. The play is set in 16th-century England. 

921 Bontemps. Ama THE STORY OF GEORGE Grosset, 1954 Jr 

WASHINGTON CARVER Sr 
As a young boy, this noted Negro scientist had a strong desire for learning, which 
led him to leave home to earn money for an education. His study of agriculture in 
college further stimulated his interest in scientific fields. Tlie book gives an account 
of his teaching experiences and of his research in botany and chemurgy at Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Brandenberg. Aliki WISH WORKERS Dial, 1962 P 

A little bird who wished to be diflFerent discovered that he was not happy when his 
wish was granted. He realized that he was happier when he was himself. 
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Camus. Albert PLAGUE Knopf, 1948 

The background of this stor\' is the North African city of Aran during an epidemic of 
bubonic plague. Canms s characters are really symbols of moral and political attitudes. 
As such, they are true to the conception of man as a member of a group. 



Gather, Willa MY ANTOXIA Houghton Mifliin, 1947 

Privations, hard work, grim tragedy of existence — these combine to develop strong 
self-reliance in a Bohemian girl in a pioneer settlement in Nebraska. 



Glark..Ann LITTLIi: NAVAJO BLUEBIRD Viking, 1943 

Using beautiful poetic prose, the author presents modern Navajo family life and 
customs. 



Glark. Ann SANTIAGO Viking, 1955 

A Guatemalan Indian boy, subjected to Spanish and American influences in his up- 
bringing, finds his place as a teacher among his own people. 

Glark, Ann SECRET OF THE ANDES . Viking, 1952 

Gusi, an Inca boy of royal blood, learns that home is where the heart is. 

Goit, .Margaret JOHN G. GALHOUN Houghton Mifflin, 1950 

This biographical study of the Great Nullifier presents a portrait of a statesman whose 
life was charged by unfulfilled ambitions and an unsparing sense of duty. 



Gozzens, James JUST AND THE UNJUST Harcourt-B race, 1950 

.Against the background of a murder trial, Gozzens develops the story with complete ob- 
jectivity, thoroughly examining the ways of legal justice. The characters and the account 
of the trial have a ring of reali.s'm. 



Cronin. Archibald THE CITADEL Little, 1937 

An English cltKtor is torn between doing ser\'ice for his fellow man as a general practi- 
tioner among the poor, or making a good living in the West End of London. 



Cronin. Archibald GREEN YEARS Little, 1944 

Robert Shannon; an orphan, struggles against heartache and loneliness as a Catholic in 
fhe home of his Scotch Presbyterian grandparents. Against almost overwhelming obsta- 
cles, he acquires a fine medical education. 



Cronin. Archibald KEYS OF THE KINGDOM Little, 1941 

Father Ghisbolm, a missionary priest in China, is torn between absolute devotion and 
practical application of his faith. 
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921 Daugherty, James ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

This biography brings out i\\r spiritual Ntnnv;tli »ii 4 lu.xti si.i 
his fellow men and the preservation ol ii \u-v nnnixt^ 



Davis, Alice TIMOTHY TI HTLK tlx 

All of Timothy's animal friends think and wurL f^^'/ 'K^ ? » . ;^ : ■ 
again. 



de Angeli, Marguerite THI-. DOOH IN TIIL \^ ALL 

Crippled Robin proves his conra^r in i^Ia'^uf riiUN n. I v 



921 DeMille, Agnes DANCK TO UIK VW'l.U 

Although concerned with the danc<-. tliiv antobi.^^rajfh . ■> 
yond the world of the dance itself. An Ann-rKan bail^fnia j-k! I . t^' 
the long struggle and of the time, nioiH'y. mora! 'MMr^^;«' ; j 
become and remain a dancer. 



973.4 Dos Passos, John MICN WHO MADK MIL \ 

The author interweaves tlu* history of tlu- c ritu al \r jn . ^ ! l^-H i 
the men who shaped the timi'S— \\"ashini;toti. jf|f. j%*.u \iM:u\r-.i \ li 
other great American IradtTs. • 



323 Dougla.s, William AN ALMANAC OF I.IHLHn 

Selections include sennons, documents. sjx-fvht">. an*t .tr jv li^./. r..,- w 
illustrating methods of pn\ser\'in^ Ainrric an pruu tpl*"% *»i f>rir,l. -i.; i.i, 



921 Duggan, Alfred MY LILL KOH MY SIILLf t . 

Against the backdrop of I2th-ci'nttiry Ktiitland. ih.^ r.x-. v,,,,^^... 
and Henry IL engage in one of the most (ir.un.ifu «iurU ».i «^til r 
author recreates a period with vividnr'*^ atid i l.*nt\ 



872 Eliot, T.S. MURDKH IN THK (:\ rnKJ)H\L M 

With dramatic power and mastt'r>' (if form. lf»*- pU\'.»pi^hJ ' 
mentous struggle l)etween Tlionins .1 Hr< k» t ^iu\ i\u> V v.^- <^ 

nated in the murder of Beekct, who w.is tfini .ir* hhithnp 



921 Fife, Robert REVOLT OK MAR ! IN I J I HJ M 

This scholarly biograpliy of one of thr ^r.Mt Ir.ulrr. of th^ Vr i^.' 
based on an exhaustive study and rvalu.itiMii of pr^f^.u'. ^.•»^r.'^« J'- 
Cathohc sources have been eon^^ultftl. as wfll 4^ Lnrlif r* n^xn •.A.v.itr, 
plete and objective .study. 
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Forbes, Kathryn MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT Harcourt-Brace, 1943 Jr 

No matter how cliJficull things heeome in this big Norwegian household in San Francisco, Sr 
Mama can fall back on a bank account of lovcand understanding. Her children soon ad- 
just to new ways of life and develop a sense o; security nnd a sense of values. 



921 Franchere, Ruth VV IL.LA Crowell, 1958 U 

Willa Cathers discriminating interest in people and their diflFerent cultural backgrounds Jr 
is shown as she develops throughout the years of her childhood and adolescence. 



921 Freeman, Andrew CASE FOR DOCTOR COOK Coward-McCann, 1961 

The issue as to whether Peary or Cook first reached the North Pole remains unresolved. 
This brief for Dr. Cook fails to supply the answer, but it does present a portrait of one 
of the most remarkable of polar explorers. 



921 Freeman, Douglas R. E. LEE: A BIOGRAPHY Scribner, 1934-35 

4 vols. 

Recipient of a Pulitzer Prize award, this is the definitive biography of an American of 
great integrity, it describes the life of Robert E. Lee with incredibly complete and au- 
thentic detail. The author spent 19 years in its preparation. 



Gag, Wanda MILLIONS OF CATS Coward, 1928 

Because the "millions of cats" are jealous of each other, they are all destroyed except a 
shy little kitten, who is then adopted. 



Gates, Doris NORTH FORK Viking, 1945 U 

At 13, orplianed Drew Saunders learns in an Indian village how it feels to have a minor- Jr 
ity role. He learns to be sensitive to and considerate of the feelings and attitudes of others. 



Goodwyn, Frank THE BLACK BULL Doubleday, 1958 Sr 

The sheer beauty of cattle and horses and of life on a Texas ranch forms the background 
for this legend of a black bull and a Mexican ranch-hand who must have freedom. 



921 Gray, Elizabeth PENN Viking, 1938 Jr 

This biography of William Penn emphasizes for young people the example of a leader 
who renounced wealth and position to become a Quaker and who established a new 
homeland for his persecuted fellow Quakers. 



916.76 Haimi, Robert VISIT TO A CHIEF'S SON; AN Holt, Rinehart, U 

AMERICAN BOrS ADVENTURE and W^inston, 1963 

Based on a story in Life magazine, this book describes both in photographs and text the 
development of a friendihip between two boys of different cultures. 
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.m Hand. Learned SPIRIT OF LIBERTY Knopf, 1960 C 

I^upers and addresses, edited by Irving Dillard, reveal a fundamental conception of life 
and work and liberty. Tliev are characterized bv maturitv and wisdom. 



921 Hatano. Isoko MOTIILR AND SON Houghton MifHin, 1962 Sr 

and Ichiro C 
.\ son. through correspondence with his mother during World War II, reveals his ambi- 
tion "to build a self which is stronger, more flexible, more aware— in a word, more worthy 
of niv mother's son." This is a beautiful, sensitive book. 



Hemon. Louis MARIA CHAPDELAINE Macmiilan, 1921 Sr 

Maria's resentment of the wilderness, which claimed the life of her lover, changes to 
strength and nobility when .she decides to give up an opportunity to leave the primitive 
life of which she is really a part. 



Mersey, John BELL FOR ADANO Knopf, 1944 Sr 

.•\ love of justice and faith in mankind permeate this novel concerning a Sicilian towTi C 
during World War II. Major Joppolo, an Italian-American, wishes to find a bell for the 
town to replace the one melted down for bullets by the Fascists. He is successful but is 
sent back to North Africa because he has disobeyed orders. 



378.1 Hofstadter, Richard DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC Columbia, 1955 

FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES 
Religious, intellectual, and political issues are discussed in this historical study of aca- 
demic freedom. Related topics also are explored. 



921 James, Marquis ANDREW .JACKSON: PORTRAIT Grosset, 1961 Sr 

OF A PRESIDENT C 
\ great and unique man is revealed in this definitive biography. In all of his many roles 
—devoted husband, self-willed politician, fierce warrior, natural gentleman— Jackson dis- 
played complete integrity of soul and spirit. 



Kjelgaard, James THE BLACK FAWN Dodd-Mead, 1958 U 

From the moment Bud finds a black fawn in the nearby woods, he is guided into matur- Jr 
ity by Cram and Cramps Bennett, who teach him to love the ways of nature and the 
meaning of true sportsmanship. 



Kruingold. Joseph ONION JOHN Crowell, 1959 U 

Twelve-year-old Andy's friendship for a squatter on the town dump is unique and mean- Jr 
ingfnl for both of them. When the Rotary Clul) decides to civilize Onion John, the re- 
sult is both sad and humorous; but all those involved gain a deeper understanding of 
the rights of others. 

6 
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l-a Farge. Oliver LAUGHING BOY Hougliton Mifflin, 1929 

Laughing Boy s struggle to maintain the integrity of the culture of his race is the central 
theme of a first novel which won the Pulitzer Prize for fiction. It is a book filled with love 
and nature. Morals and religious l)eliefs are expressed beautifully and with Indian 
dignity. 

Latham, Jean CARRY OX, MR. BOWDITCH Houghton Mifflin, 1955 

.Nathaniel Bowditch of early Salem had the courage, perseverance, and determination 
to gain the knowledge that enabled him to write a book on practical navigation. Today, 
it is still used as a standard on the subject. 

Lattinjore. Kleanor HAPPINESS FOR KIMI Morrow, 1958 

When Kimi's family moves from a small Japanese village to the city, she is left behind 
with an aunt to learn housekeeping, flower arrangement, and other skills expected of a 
tnie Japanese lady. Eventually. Kimi leanis to live with both the old and new ways of 
Japan. 

Lawson, Robert RABBIT HILL Viking, 1944 

The animals and the people learn to respect and help one another. Each is left to live 
as he wishes, at the same time respecting the rights of others. 

Lawson. Robert THEY WERE STRONG AND GOOD Viking, 1940 

The author has drawn word and pen portraits of his grandparents. These typical Amer- 
icans of their time were proud and hard-working. 

Le Gallienne. Eva WITH A QUIET HEART Viking, 1953 

In this autobiography, the actress reveals her great love for the repertory theater in the 
l^nittxl States and her dedication to the best of human values. 

Lewis. Sinclair ARROWSMITH Harcourt-Brace, 1925 

.\chie\'ing professional integrity is the test of a young doci V<: stature. He matures as he 
faces disillusionment as an assistant in medical research work. 



Lide.AHce MAGIC WORD FOR ELIN Abingdon Pr., 1958 

Modern Finland has great traditions which help Elin adjust to new problems when she 
and her family move from Helsinki to grandfathers farm. 

McGinhy, Phyllis THE PLAIN PRINCESS Lippincott, 1945 

The little princess learns to be kind and considerate in this modern fairy ta\e about an 
ugly, spoiled girl wlio becomes beatitiful. 

McCraw, Eloise MOCCASIN TRAIL Coward, 1952 

This is the dramatic story of a boy's life with Indians who adopted him and of his re- 
adjustment after returning to his family. 
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921 McNt^er, May MARTIN LUTHER Abingdon Pr., 1953 V 

Tlii.s hiography covers Luther's school days, his struggles with his lather over his choice Jr 
of a career, his work as a monk, and his final rebellion against the Church'. 



Maddux, Rachel AHKl/S DAUGIi rLR HarperJ960 Sr 

An Anny couple from the North take an apartment in a Southern town, where they be- 
friend a Negro grocer and his daughter. The interracial understanding develops despite 
pressures from Southern whites and Negroes alike. 



Malamud. Bernard ASSISTANT Farrar, 1957 C 

This is a novel about a poverty-stricken Jewish family lix'ing in New York. The authors 
theme is one of search for fundamental truths and of groxN'ing awareness of the beauty of 
morality and the growth of c*onscienee. 



921 Mason, Alphens HARLAN FLSKE STONE • Viking, 1956 M 

This is an account of judicial statesmanship which played its part in the stniggle to 
maintain proper balance between the authority of the (*mtral government and states' 
rights. 



Matsuno, Masako TARO AND THE TOFU \Vorld, 1962 M 

.\ modem Japanese boy struggles with his feeling of right and wrong when a poor old 
storekeeper gives him too much change. Deciding finally to return the change, he finds 
he is doubly rewarded by the good feeling he has within himself. 



Miehener James BRIDGES AT TOKO-IU Random House, 1953 S 

In the end, Dnibaker lost his life while flying a mission in a jet bomber over Korea. But, 
during the desperate hours, this pilot conquered his fear and resentment and came to an 
understanding of the reason for his mission-the preservation of man's freedom. 



347 Nizer, Louis MY LIFE IN COURT Doubleday, 1961 

Famous cases involving libel, plagiarism, negligence on the part of a physician, and di- 
vorce parade through these pages, which deal with the experiences of an outstanding trial 
lawyer. 



Pastemak, Boris DOCTOR ZHI VAGO Pantheon Books, 1958 

The central figure in this novel by the Russian poet strives to preserve his own spiritual 
independence. On the whole, the stoiy is a testimonial to the survival of the spiritual un- 
der the pressures of totalitarianism. 



Patton, Frances GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE Dodd-Mead, 1954 

This humorous and tender portrait of an old-fasliioned teaclier. Miss Dove, is an account 
of a classroom code in which things were either black or white, right or wrong, rude or 
polite. Miss Dove was the authority for each decision. 
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921 Prescott. Hilda MARY TUDOR Rev. cd. Macmillan. 1%2 C 

The author has succeeded in invoking the feeling of a most complex period in English 
history, that of the Protestant Refonnation. Although she may not change the readers 
viewpoint concerning the traditional conception of Mary Tudor, her scholarly biography 
reveals, among other characteristics, a complete dedication to faith in the face of great 
danger. 

921 Sandburg. Carl ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE Harcourt- Brace, 1954 Sr 

PRAIRIE YEARS AND THE WAR YEARS 
This volume is one of the results of Sandburg's life-long study of Lincx)ln. In a fine, po- 
etic style, the author highlights Lincoln's sterling qualities as a man and as a leader. 

Sa\v>er. Ruth ■ MAGGIE ROSE, HER BIRTHDAY Harper, 1952 M 

CHRISTMAS 

Maggie Rose, the only industrious member of the family of nine Bunkers, raises money 
to celebrate her birthday Christmas. Her enthusiasm involves the whole family, who at 
first merely. had watched Maggie with amazement. The Bunkers gain respect for each 
other, and the neighbors gain respect for the family. 

812 Sher\vood. Robert ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS Scribner, 1939 Sr 

This drama of Lincoln s life, from his ungainly youth to the Presidency, will appeal to 
senior high readers. 

921 Smith. Bradford BRADFORD OF PLYMOUTH Lippincott, 1951 C 

In this scholarly biography of the Plymouth colony's great governor, the author reveals 
something of the legacy of that colony to American democracy. 

Speare. Elizabeth THE WITCH OF BLACKBIRD Houghton MiflBin, 1958 Jr 

POND Sr 
Kit Tyler joins relatives in colonial Connecticut, where she befriends a Quaker outcast. 
When licr friend is accused of witchcraft. Kit proves her loyalty and finds loyalty in other 
pecjple. despite the bigotry of her Puritan surroundings. 

Steinbeck. John THE PEARL Viking, 1947 Sr 

Finding a pearl of great value changes the value^' of two simple persons. Only when the C 
pearl is tossed back into die sea can they return to the integrity by which they once lived. 

921 Van Doren, Carl BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Viking, 1956 C 

Recipient of a Pulitzer Prize, this biography portrays the great American in all the many 
facets of a fascinating and varied personality. In his many roles. Franklin remained faith- 
ful to his principles. 

Vining, Elizabeth VIRGINIA EXILES Lippincott, 1955 C 

The serene dignity of the Quaker spirit pervades this novel, which has a Revolutionary 
War background. There is a moral lesson for our own troubled times in the determina- 
tion of the Quakers to cling to their way of life and to their convictions. 
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Warren. Robert ALL THK KIXC/S MHN I larcoiirt-Bracr, 1946 C 

A Pulitzer Pri/.e winner, thi«; novel of lust for political power graphicalK' portrays the 
n)anner in whieli a man who is fundamentally honest becomes involved in corruption. 

■ White, b:. B. CIIAHLOri'prS WEB Hari>cr, 1952 M 

The animals in this fantasy are characterized by loyalty and friendship and then by 
bra\'ery and fei...flessness in facing death. This is an e.xcellent book to read aloud. 

921 Whitehouse,Areh BILLY MITCIILLL Putnam, 1962 Sr 

General Mitchell crusaded for a separate air force and unified control of air power. He » 
stood up for his beliefs at the risk of both rank and position. As a result, his career was 
ruined, and his health broken. Eventually, however, the general's recommendations were 
followed, and he was awarded the Medal of Honor. 

720 Wright, Frank TESTAMENT Horizon Pr.. 1957 Sr 

This retrospective" survey of the great architect's work is a testament to his philosophy C 
that architecture is more important than the individual architect. Still further, the book 
is a testament to Wright's stri\'ing for a form of architecture that is aesthetically beau- 
tiful and in harmony with its surroundings. 
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AlcIrich.BcssS. LANTERN IN HER HAND Appleton -Century- Jr 

Crofts, 1944 Sr 

A covered wagon brought Abbie Deal to the Nebraska prairies, where she faced poverty 
and many other hardships. Her personal sacrifices enabled her children to have some of 
the advantages she herself missed, but only because she met every new problem with 
courage, \mderstanding, and love. 

796 Allen, Mel IT TAKES HEART Harper, 1959 Jr 

This is a collection of thrilling stories about many different kinds of sports. The stories Sr 
concern people who showed real courage when the odds were against them. 

Allen, T. D. DOCTOR IN BUCKSKIN Harper, 1951 Jr 

Dr. Marc\is M'hitman and his wife pioneered in bringing medicine and Christianity to Sr 
Oregon. They tried heroically to battle disease and superstition, but, when other white 
people took advantage of the Indians, the Whitmans were blamed and the entire family 
wa.^ massacred. 



39S.4 Andersen, Hans C. THE UGLY DUCKLING Macmillan, 1955 P 

This old, familiar tale always strikes a sympathetic chord for one who knows or can 
imagine what it feels like to be a member of a persecuted minority. 

S42 Anouilh,jean THE LARK Oxford, 1956 C 

In this translation by Chri«:iopher Fry, the .saintly spirit and courage of a French peasant 
girl are movingly poiu.iyed in the dramatization of the trial of Joan of Arc. 

921 Ayra\dt, Evelyn W. TAKE ONE STEP Doubleday, 1963 Sr 

The a\ithor tells her own stor\' of her fight with cerebral palsy. She learned gradually to 
live with her seemingly hopeless handicap and even to attain a normal, happy, and 
s\icce.ssful life. 



921 Rakele.ss, John E. BACKGROUND TO GLORY Lippincott, 1957 

This achilt biography .shows how the shadow of George Rogers Clark falls across all of 
the Old Northwest. 
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S18 Baker. Louise M. OUT ON A LIMB McGraw-IIill, 1946 Jr 

Louise lost her leg in an auto accident when she was only eight years old. Instead of re- Sr 
signing to her fate, she learned to skate, ski, and ride on horseback. Her tale is full of 
fun and courage. 



921 Baker/ Rachel THE h'iWST WOMAN DOCTOR Messnei, 1944 ] 

Elizabeth Blackwell became the first woman doctor in the world. She was graduated Sr 
from medical school in 1849 after years of ridicule, embarrassments, and bitter taunts. 
She went on to fight for recognition of women and to relieve human .suffering until her 
death in England some fifty years later. 

940.53 Beach, Edward L. SUBMARINE! Molt, 1952 Jr 

Commander Beach tells of the lieroic achievements during World War 11 of the crews Sr 
of the Tri^fn^ei- and other American submarines. He describes the team work and com- 
radeship nece.ssar> for submarine duty, but the main emphasis is on the ever-present 
danger and the courage needed to face it. 

Behn, Harry THE FARAWAY LURS World, 1963 U 

This sad and sweet romance suggests that life 3000 years ago may have been as cruel, 
harsh, beautiful, and hopeful as it is today. 

Beim, Jerrold SMALLEST BOY IN THE CLASS Morrow, 1949 P 

Tiny becomes an integral part of the first-grade class when he proves that physical size 
does not determine the size of one s heart. 

919.9 Bixby, William THE RACE TO THE SOUTH POLE Longmans, 1961 Jr 

The courageous men involved in four separate expeditions to the South Pole during the Sr 
early 1900's and the incredible hardships they had to endure are described with great 
excitement in this stirring book. 

Bonham, Frank BURMA RIFLES Crowell, 1960 Jr 

Jerr\' Herada went to Burma as an interpreter and as a spy during the war with Japan. Sr 
He joined a group known as Merrill's Marauders and [>erfonned a dangerous job. This 
is the story of a determined and realistic young man who knew that any moment might 
be his la.»;t. 

940.53 Bor, Josef TEREZIN REQUIEM Knopf, 1963 Jr 

Tlie author was a pri.soner in the Terezin ghetto in Prague under the Nazis. A yoimg 
Jewish conductor decidcxl to present a perfonnance of Verdi s great Requiem, using the 
inmates of the ghetto as soloists and as members of the chorus and orchestra. The per- 
formance is a testimonial to the courage of the human spirit in the face of certain death. 

921 Brickhill, Paul REACH FOR THE SKY Norton, 1954 Jr 

Douglas Bader lost both legs in a plane accident but became one of the finest fighter Sr 
pilots and tactici:ms of the war. After learning to use artificial limbs, he mastered golf, 
swimming, flying, and dancing. Later, he was ver\' happily married. His is a fine story of 
incredible courage and determination. 
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Brill. Ethel C. MADELINE TAKES COMMAND McGraw-Hill 1946 Jr 

Told here is the astonishing story of a 16-year-old girl who took command of a post in 
early French Canada. By holding the fort for several days, she prevented it from being 
overcome during a series of Indian attacks. Younger readers will thoroughly enjoy this 
hair-raising tale of young responsibility and valor. 

940.53 Bliven. Bnice. Jr. THE STORY OF D-DAY, Random House. 1956 Jr 

JUNE 6, 1944 

To the story of the general battle plans for the assault on the Normandy beaches are 
added accounts of many individual acts of heroism in an excellent book for young read- 
ers. Despite errors, accidents, and exasperation, it is a story of courage and eventual vic- 
tory. 

921 Bourke- White, PORTRAIT OF MYSELF .Simon and Jr 

Margaret Schuster, 1963 Sr 

This is an absorbing chronicle of a courageous life devoted to a demanding profession. C 
No less courageous is the authors reaction to her serious ilhii-ss, Parkinson's disease, and 
its treatment. 

921 Boweu, Catherine D. FRANCIS BACON Little, 1963 C 

Bacon's life can be divided into five phases. It is in the final span of five years, after 
his parliamentary impeachment and conviction, that the reader witnesses his rising to 
heights of creativeness and courage. 

921 Brooks, Van VVyck HELEN KELLER Dutton, 1955 C 

.\ personal friend of Helen Keller has sketched a portrait in terms of her courageous 
spirit. 

921 Bro\sTn, Marion SILENT STORM Abingdon, 1963 

The silent storm that brewed within Annie Macy Sullivan gave her the drive and re- 
sourcefulness to reach the heart and mind of the blind deaf-mute, Helen Keller. 

Bruckner. Kari THE DAY OF THE BOMB Van Nostrand, 1963 Jr 

Bruckner tells the story of what happened to one Japanese family in Hiroshima on the Sr 
day that the A-bomb fpll and in the 10 years that followed. Sadako was only 4 when the 
disaster occurred, but she and her family experience love, courage, endurance, and tri- 
umph over evil until radiation sickness takes its effect. 

BufiF, Marv- THE APPLE AND THE ARROW Houghton Mifflin, 1951 M 

Eleven-year-old William Tell recounts with great simplicity the tale of his father s faith 
and courage. 

921 Biu-gess, Perry WHO WALK ALONE Holt, 1940 Sr 

Gaining courage to face a new and friglitening world is the problem of this Spani.sh- 
.American War veteran, who contracted leprosy many years after his return from the 
Philippines. 
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Burton. Virginia L. Till:: LITTLl' IIOUSL 1 louj^hton Mifllin. 19 12 P 

This is the story of ii httle house in the country which, over the years, witnesses the 
ehanges and proj^ress which take phicc around it. 

919.9 Hyrd. Richard ALONb: Putnam. 1938 Jr 

This account of self-imposed isohition at the Antarctic Advance Base in 1934 is one of Sr 
ij^reat personal couraj^e. It is a moving drama in the literature of polar exploration. C 

921 Campanello.Roy ITS GOOD TO BE ALIVl': Little, 1959 Jr 

Tills is a true adventure story of the great baseball player's battle against seemingly in- Sr 
surmountable odds. As the title indicates, the philosophy behind the stor\' is indicative 
of tiie author's courage. 

Cioates. Belle SIGN OF TUli OPEN HAND Scribner, 1962 M 

The author tells a sympathetic and realistic story of Indian life on a reservation in Mon- 
tana in the early U)00's. A problem is solved by an old mans wit and a little girl's cour- 
age. 

* 

Coatsworth. EH/.ahedi THE PRINCESS AND THE LION Pantheon, 1963 M 

This is a touching stor\' of an Ethiopian princess of long ago and of her undaunted 
courage. 

921 Comandini. Adele DR. KATE. ANGEL ON SNOWSHOES Holt, 1956 Jr 

Kate Pelham was a remarkable woman doctor who overcame many obstacles to achiev(.* Sr 
her professional goal. She joined her husband in the North woods, where she ser\x*d as 
the countrv doctor for a vast area. She visited her patients on snowshoes. 



920 Commager. Henry S. CRUSADERS FOR FREEDOM Donbleday, 1962 Jr 

The premise of this book is that whatever rights and freedoms we have were obtained Sr 
only by the efforts and sacrifices of courageous individuals such as Paine, Blackwell, and 
Tul)man. This is a collective biography of these and other heroes. 



921 Cooke. David C- TECUMSEH, DESTINY'S WARRIOR Messner. 1959 U 

Tecumseh. the great Shawnee chief, attempted to form a confederation of all the Indian 
tribes in North America. His effort to stop the encroachments of the white men upon the 
Indians' land failed, but the \'ision of this great Indian humanitarian who worked hard 
for peace should not be forgotten. 

Crane, Stephen THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE Dodd-Mead, 1957 Jr 

Young Henry Fleming is scared to death as he waits for tlie attack on Chancellorsville. Sr 
W hen the attack begins, he nms; but he lives to fight another day. This book is an 
introspective study of the fear and courage experienced by a soldier in actual combat. 
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921 Dalil. Borghild FINDING MY WAY Dutton, 1962 • Jr 

Am aiitlior of many books recounts liow, aftor becoming totally blind, sbe had to re- 
arrange iood. elotlies. furniture and babits so that she c(Hjld live independently. The book 
sfands ()ut as an epic of coinage and self-reliance. 

921 Halgliesli. Alice THE COLUMBUS STORY Scribner, 1955 P 

The wi-ll-known .story of Cohinibui; is related authentically and simply. Bold and exciting 
ili-.istrations by Politi n.ake this an ideal introduction to the life of Columbus. 

Dalgliesli. Alice COL'RAGE OF SARAH NOBLE Scribner, 1954 M 

This book tells the true story of a ])rave little girl who, in 1717. went with her father into 
th<' wilds of Connecticut. 



921 DeCrummond. BABE DIDRIKSON. GIRL Bobbs-Merrill, 1963 M 

Lena Y. .\THLETE 

Tins is an I'asy-to-read account of the childhood and happy family life of a famous 
woman athlete. The reader derives an understanding of the drive, ambition, o.nd hard 
work tliat are necessary to achieve championship status. 



Dr Leeuw. Gateau FEAR IN THE FOREST Nelson, 1960 U 

.\ boy whose father was killed by Indians overcomes his fear of the forest in the North- 
west Territory when he joins a packhorse train. 



Dodson. Kennetli AWAY A LL BOATS! Little, 1954 Jr 

The attack-transport Belinda lancls troops on one island after another. Its crew helps in 
the assault^ cares for the wounded, and then removes the survivors. This excellent book 
is full of fighting, courage, and death. 

3o5 Donovan, Frank THE MEDAL Dodd-Mead, 1962 Jr 

Since 1861. the Congressional Medal of Plonor has been awarded for bravery beyond the Sr 
call of dr.ty. Donovan tells, in fine journalistic style, the stories of many of its heroes dur- 
ing the la.st (inc hundred years. 

940.53 Donovan. Robert J. P. T. 109 McGrav/^Hill, 1961 Jr 

This stor\' t)f President Kennedy's most heroic exploit in World War II begins slowly, but Sr 
it catches fire abolit, half-way through the narrative when the patrol boat begins its last 
fatal trip. It is a stirring tale, made all the more exciting because it concerns John F. 
Kennedv. 



919.9 Dufek. George J. OPERATION DEEPFREEZE Harcourt-Brace, 1957 Sr 

The commander of tiw VS. Naval Support Force AntJirctica tells the story of the first C 
men to land at the South Pole. Tliey arrived by plane to establish bases for studies con- 
ducted durnig the International Geophysical Year. 
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OuSoo. Robert C. TIIUEK W ITHOLT KKAl| Longmans, 1946 V 

Shipwrecked oflF the southern coast of Baja California, an American hoy is aided hy two Jr 
Indian orphans. Sharing hardships and (hnigers'with real courage, they are able to make 
their way to civilization. 



Kdnionds, Walter D. Tl!K MATCHLOCK: CUiN Dodd-Mead, 1941 U 

The author relates an exciting, true story of a courageous boy who protected his mother Jr 
and sister from the Indians of the Hudson Valley. 

Elkin. Benjamin LUCKY AND THE ClANT Chiklreus Pr., 1962 M 

For easy reading, this fairy tale involves a rather mild giant, a liitle boy, and his mother 
and father. Lucky, the little boy. saves his father and mother hy defeating the giant. 

921 F'abre, Luden JOAN OF ARC Bob Spencer Books, 1954 C 

This scholarly biography paints Joan against the backdrop of her time. Erudite, moving, 
it is a tribute to a courageous spirit. 

Fat:o. Louise RED BANTAM McGraw-Hill, 1963 P 

Red Bantam was at the mercy of the big rooster because of his small size, but he proved 
that his si/.e had little to do with his great courage. 

Faulkner. Georgene MELLNDY'S MEDAL Messner, 1945 M 

A different pattern of family life is described in an interesting story of an 8-year-old 
Negro girl who won her medal for "just pure bravery." 



Felt, Sue HELLO - GOODBYE Doubleday, 1960 P 

Two little girls and their family have nio\'ed .so often that it seems they say "Goodbye" 
to friends as soon as they say "Hello." They mi.ss their old friends, but new friends ah 
w:iys turn up. 



SC Fenner, Phyllis R. NO TIME FOR GLORY Morrow, 1962 Jr 

Miss FemuT has collected 10 short stories about World War II which point up the drama, Sr 
suffering, humor, and braven' to be found in a world at war. 



SC Fenner, Phyllis R. OVER THERE Morrow, 1961 Jr 

This is a collection of fine short stories about World War I, all by distinguished authors Sr 
and all characterized by fighting courage. Some stories are light, others are tragic, but all 
are well-chosen and inspiring. 



Fern. Eugene PEPI TOS STORY Farrar, 1960 

Lonely Pepito'.s only joy was dancing, even though the other children in the fishing vil- 
lage rkiiculed him. When his talents saved an unhappy litde girl, he was never lonely 
again. 
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SC IVrrisJielen J. THE BRAVE AND THE FAIR Winston, 1960 Jr 

EK'X'cn short stories tell how a young American heroine shows courage, endurance, or Sr 
compassion under difficult circumstances. All the tales are readable, showing variety 
in style and unity in theme. 



Forester. Cecil THE GOOD SHEPHERD Little, 1955 Sr 

Captain FCranse has only four small ships to protect a large convoy. Two days from port, 
it is attacked hy a submarine wolf-pack. During 48 long hours of constant battering, the 
captain has to fight oflp anguish, physical suffering, and fatigue. 

921 Frank. Anne DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL Doubleday, 1952 Jr 

Anne's diary tells what she saw and felt while she and her family were in hiding from Sr 
the Nazis in Amsterdam. She records the daily eruptions as eight people live under the 
sfrain of hunger and the danger of death in the concentration camp at Belsen. 



Freedman. Benedict NiRS. MIKE Cov/ard, 1947.. Jr 

Tra\ clling seven hundred miles north of Edmonton, Alberta, all by dog sled, Kathy Sr 
Flanagan faces life courageously and devotedly as the wife of a Mountie. She carries 
on despite almost insurmountable difficulties, including the Arctic winter, the loss of 
two children during an epidemic, and social problems v/ith the Indians. 



921 Gait. Tom PETER ZENGER, FIGHTER Crowell, 1951 Jr 

FOR FREEDOM 

Zenger, whose family came to America to escape religious persecution, exposed enough 
political treachery to be charged with libel. Instead of knuckling under, he fought 
back and was brought to trial. His trial and its outcome formed a cornerstone for 
.American liberty and freedom of tlie press. 

Glasgow, Ellen BARREN GROUND Peter Smith, 1925 C 

"We make our li\'ing out of barren ground" is the theme of this novel of the South. 
With courage and dedication, Dorinda, after a broken love affair, gives herself to the 
barren acres of her father\s farm until they become green and fruitful. Her achievement 
brings h' r release from bitterness. 



921 Gould. Jean A GOOD FIGHT Dodd-Mead, 1960 Sr 

FDR*s conquest of polio is one of the finest stories in history regarding courage in 
the face of physical handicap. The author relates that conquest from the onset of the 
disease in 1921 to the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor 20 years later. 

Cray. Elizabeth THE CHEERFUL HEART Viking, 1959 U 

Toni. the little daughter, gives courage to the Tomaka family to rebuild their lives after 
the devastation of World War II in Japan. 



610 Greeiu'Xarla DOCTORS AND NURSES: WHAT Harper, 1963 M 

DO THEY DO? 

This book should reassure children who have fears about hospitals, doctors, and nurses. 

.)-... 
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Gnienberg. ALL KINDS OF COURAGE Doubleday, 1962 M 

Sidonie. comp. 

Thirt>--nine selections by well-known children's authors, including Coatsworth, Wilder, 
Sperry, and Estes. illustrate the different kinds of courage which might be required of 
children. 

Hamori. La/.lo DANGEROUS JOURNEY Harcourt- Brace, 1962 U 

A dramatic adventure story of two courageous Hungarian boys who flee to Austria, this 
is an excellent picture of life behind the Iron Curtain. 

97.3.7 Heaps, Willard THE BRAVEST TEENAGE YANKS Duell 1963 Jr 

Faeh of the teenage heroes of the Civil War depicted in this volume won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Tlieir stories of courage are retold simply but vividly. 

920 Heiderstadt. Dorothy FRONTIER LEADERS AND PIONEERS McKay, 1962 U 

Brief sketches of 20 men describe how they helped to build the American frontier. Jr 
The reader realizes that men of education and culture can be just as resolute and heroic 
and are just as needed as frontier fighters. Included are Johnny Appleseed and James 
Audubon. 

Hemingway, Ernest OLD MAN AND THE SEA Scribner, 1962 Jr 

A heartbreaking struggle with a giant marlin follows 84 days of bad luck for a poor, Sr 
old Cuban fisherman. Courageously, he pits his strength against the forces of nature. 

818 Hersey, John HERE TO STAY Knopf, 1962 Sr 

A master reporter has assembled some of his o*An brilliant reports of superhuman 
courage and tenacity, as shown by ordinary men and women. Most of the stories 
concern events during World War II, including the attack on Hiroshima and Nazi 
concentration camp atrocities. 

Hersey,John THE WALL Knopf, 1950 Sr 

Written as a diary by a Warsaw Jew, The Wall tells the story of the horrors endured C 
in the ghetto as the Jews were being exterminated by Hitler. Disease, filth, and hunger 
are shown against a background of love and courage. 

915.4 Herzog, Maurice ANNAPURNA Dutton, 1953 Sr 

The author was a member of the 1950 French Himalayan Expedition which conquered C 
Annapuma, a moun in second only to Mount Everest in height. This is the day-by- 
day account of nine men, who together faced joy, pain, sickness, and death. The con- 
quest of the mountain became a symbol of their team spirit, their invincible courage, 
and their remarkable endurance, 

910.4 HeyerdahK Thor KON-TIKI Rand-McNally, 1950 U 

In terms of men-against-the-sea, this account of the voyage of a balsa log raft across Jr 

4000 miles of ocean is one of intelHgent courage. It is a true classic of adventure. The Sr 

young people's edition is suitable for junior high and upper elementary school readers. C 
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921 Hume, Hiitli R FLORENCE NKlHTiNGALE . Random House, 1961 Jr 

Family opposition was only the first of many obstacles faced by the first lady of nursing 
during a long and triumphant life. Mrs. Hume tells the stor>- of her heroic work in the 
Crimea, in Iiulia, aad in England as a nurs(\ a social worker, a founder of hospitals 
and nurse training centers, and an educator of governments. 

915.4 Hunt, John CONQUEST OF E\'EREST ' Dutton, 1954 Jr 

This is the authoritative account of the preparatioas far and the final conquest of Sr 

Mount Everest. It is a record of a combined operation in which man had to match his C 
eunnmg and courage agaias't great odds. 

921 Jenkins. Kiizabeth ELIZABETH THE GREAT Coward, 1959 Sr 

This account of the formation, growth, and flowering of an extraordinary personality C 
is the story of a courageous girl and woman. The author has written a psychological 
biography, penetrating as closely as possible into the inner life of Elizabeth I of England. 

921 Kane, Harnett MIRACLE IN THE MOUNTAINS Doubleday, 1956 Sr 

Small, gently nuired Martha Berry devoted her life to building a school for impoverished 
niomitain children. The remarkable story of her struggle makes a genuinely inspiring 
biography. 

Kazan. Elia AMERICA, AMERICA Stein and Day, 1962 ' C 

The theme of this novel is the overwhelming determination of a young Greek boy to 
reach .Vmerica. The story is told from a director's view^Doint, and, thu.s, the form is 
unusual. It resembles that of a script for a moving picture. 

K(Mth. Harold RIFLES FOR WATIE CrowelM957 U 

Although small for his age, Jeff Bussey joins the Union Army and becomes in turn an Jr 
infantryman, cavalryman, and scout. His preventing the rebel Cherokee leader Watie 
from obtaining rifles requires a lot of courage. Jeff matures as a fine young man, able to 
understand even the beliefs and outlook of his enemies. 

920 Kennedy, John F. PROFILES IN COURAGE Haqu^r, 1956 U 

Robert Taft, Daniel Webster, George Norris and many others took stands which were Jr 
contrary to public opinion. They risked grave criticism and political extermination for Sr 
what they considered right. The courageous .Mr. Kennedy has here presented some 
fine examples of high moral courage. This book also is available in a younger readers 
edition for pupils in upper elementar>' school grades. 

616 Killilea, Marie L. KAREN Prentice-Hall, 1952 Jr 

Karen was born with cerebral palsy. With love and patience, her parents battled to Sr 
give their child a life worth living. Despair was never acknowledged in this book filled 
with determination and triumph. 

Kingman, Lee PETER'S LONG WALK Doubleday, 1953 P 

Peter wants so much to belong to a school group that he takes a long walk in search of 
playmates. 
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Umpman. Evelyn THE THEL: W'ACOX Doiiblochiy, 1953 U 

This is a trui' ston- based on the adventures of a family. It faced great dangers in a Jr 
trip aeross the country in a covered wagon so that the first tree nursery in the Oregon 
Territory could he estahlislied. 

Lenski, Lois PRAIRIE SCHOOL Lippincott, 1951 U 

This story of suspense brings to the reader the amazing fortitude and resourcefulness of 
the people in the Dakota wheat country during the bliy./.ard of 1949. 



940.S'^ Le\ ien.Jack WINSTON CHURCHILL Geis, 1962 C 

This book is based upon the memorable television series which was a supplement and 
a eoinp lenient to Churcli ill's six-\'olume hi.story. Here i.s truly the essence of the pageant 
of history. 



921 Levirie. Isaac Don MITCHELL: PIONEER OF AIR POWER DuelU958 Sr 

This full-length l)iography highlights Billy Mitchell's courageous fight for use of the C 
airphnu? as an instrument of war. His stand resulted in court-martial on charges of 
insubordination. ^ 



Lewis. Elizabeth TO BEAT A TIGER Holt, 1956 Jr 

A group of boys living in a hovel in Shanghai duriiig the Japanese occupation suffer 
from hunger, misery, and peril as they face almost certain death. Loyalty, courage, and 
faith in one another lead them to a happier life. 

Lifton. Betty DWARF PINE TREE Atheneum, 1963 M 

.\ Japanese tale of life. love, beauty, and sacrifice is woven around the experiences of a 
little pine tree and his princess. 

921 Lindbergh. Charles SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS Scribner, 1953 Sr 

Thi' real Lindbergh is revealed in this story. It culminates in his epic flight of 3,600 C 
miles from New York to Paris in 1927. traveling in a single-engine plane. 

Lipkind. William LITTLE TINY ROOSTER Harcourt-Brace, 1960 P 

The rooster shows cx)urage and loyalty when the fo.x invades the hen house. 

910.4 Lord. Walter A NIGHT TO REMEMBER Holt, 1955 Jr 

This book descri})es graphically the events and the behavior of the people on board the Sr 
"Titanic" when it rammed an iceberg in 1912 and sank with a loss of 1500 lives. A few 
of those who survived and many who went down with the ship were true heroes. 



976 Lord. Walter A TIME TO STAND Harper, 1961 Jr 

Bit by liit. the author puts the pieces of the story together concerning the battle of Sr 
the Alamo. The event is draniatically reconstructed from evidence newly unearthed 
from botli Te.van and Mexican sources. The narrative moves swiftly on to the famous 
massacre, in which both cowardice and heroism were displayed. 
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179.6 Mackenzie, Conipton Cl£UTAIi\ ASPECTS OF MORAL Douhlfdav, 1963 C 

COURAGE 

Over thf cvnturifs, Uicrt* have born those persons who, at great risk, have dared to stand 
up for their beliefs in the face of popniar opinion. Examples described in this book are 
drawn froni the whole course of history. 

MacLean, Alistair GUNS OF NAVORONE Doubleday, 1957 Sr 

To save the lives of 1200 British soldiers trapped on an island, five hand-picked 
commandos are sent to scale a cliff and silence the guns of an enemy fortress. Excite- 
ment, autlientic atmosphere, and sharp characterization all help in this picture of heroism. 

920 McXeer, May ARMED WITH COURAGE Abingdon, 1957 U 

Short and stimulating accounts describe seven men and women who, with great physical Jr 
and spiritual determination, helped their fellow man unselfi.shly. The illustrious seven are 
Florence Nightingale, Father Damien, George Washington Carver, Wilfred Grenfell, 
Nhihatma Gandhi, Jane Addams, and Albert Schweitzer. 

616 Marshall, Alan I CAN JUMP PUDDLES World, 1956 Jr 

This is a compelling story of a boy's victory over polio. Alan never believed for a moment Sr 
that lie was in any way different from other boys. 

616 Martin, Betty MIRACLE AT CARVILLE Doubleday, 1950 Jr 

The author was only 19 when she was stricken with leprosy and sent to Carville. While Sr 
there, she learned the value of faith and courage. Despite many difficulties, she was 
cured and undertook a mission to provide education concerning leprosy and to help 
the afHicted. 

921 Nh^hta, VedP. FACE TO FACE Little, 1957 Jr 

This is an inspiring account of a young Hindu who is totally blind. The Arkansas State Sr 
School for the Blind so successfully aided him in overcoming his handicap that he was C 
al)le to attend Pomona College, where he was graduated as a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and then Baliol College at Oxford University. This book is a revelation concerning a 
blind person s capacity to succeed, 

Merrell, Eli/aibeth MARY IN COMMAND Nelson, 1956 Jr 

Married at 16 to a ships captain, Mary Patten was rounding the Horn in the 1850's 
when her hu.sband was taken ill with pneumonia. She took entire charge of the ship 
and brought it safely to San Francisco. 

940.9 Michener, James BRIDGE AT ANDAU Random House, 1957 Sr 

This is a first-hand account of the revolt against the Soviets in 1956. The bravery of 
tlie refugees, described from reports of interviews with the people, was a testimonial 
to mans incredibie courage and indomitable .spirit in the face of oppression. 

Mon.sarrat, Nicholas CRUEL SEA Knopf, 1951 Sr 

Flere is all the cruelty of war at sea as faced by the men of the British corvette Compass C 
Rose and the frigate Salta.sh. Descriptions of the action provide the reader with the 
feel of the long battle against U-boats in the North Atlantic during World War II. 
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921 Morison, Samuel ADMIRAL OF TIIK OCKAX SKA Littld942 Sr 

Tliis definitive work won a Pulitzer Prize for biography. It eonihined extreme enidi- C 
tion and the art of good Avriting. The author prepared for the writing of this hook by 
follow ing the routes of Ciolumbus' voyages in small sailing vessels comparable to those 
used by the courageous explorer. 



Morris. Edita FLOW ERS OF HIROSHIMA Viking, 1959 Sr 

A faniily in Hiroshima accepts a young American as a boarder. lie sees the family face 
the problems left in the wake of the A-bomb, including the death of the mother, the 
horrible sears and injuries, the radiation sickness, and the effect on posterity. 

Muni/. Hope GOLDEN WARRIOR Scribner. 1949 Sr 

A far-distant historical perit)d comes to life in this beautifully written novel about C 
Han)ld. the last of the Saxon kings of England, and his gallant stand against William 
the Concjueror. 



910.4 Noyce. Wilfred rilEY SI RVI\'ED Dutton, 1963 C 

The autlu)r. a m{)untaineer. has turned to a study of great cases of survival. He di.s- 
cusses the psychological and spiritual powers of persons who have survived, what 
enabled them to do so, and what caused others to succumb. 



O'Dell Scott ISLAND OF THE BLUE Houghton Mifflin, 1960 U 

DOLPHINS Jr 
Li\'ing alone t)n a bleak i.sland off the coa.st of California, an Indian girl makes the best Sr 
of her circumstances. She forages for food, has only animals for companions, and relies 
courageously upon her own wits until rescued 18 years later. 



921 Peare, Catherine THE FDR STORY Crowell, 1962 U 

This biography emphasizes Roosevelt's great moral strength, his fearless battle against Jr 
polio, and his ability to rise above personal affliction and political opposition. Of Sr 
these, probably the medical problem receives the most attenti.)n. Suitable for upper 
elementary school grades. 



921 Peare. Catherine MARY MCLEOD BETHUNE Vanguard, 1951 

The high (quality of her character and cTJurage is captured in this story of a remarkable Jr 
Negro woman. She worked for her own education and later established Bethune-Cook- Sr 
man College for Negroes in Florida. 



921 Piersall.Jim FEAR STRIKES OUT ^ Little, 1955 Jr 

Courage and baseball are combined topics in this story of a baseball star who fought Sr 
his way back from mental illness to recovery and a renewed career. 

940.53 Pyle, Ernie BRAVE MEN Gro.sset, 1944 Jr 

Based on dispatches from June. 1943, to September, 1944. when Ernie Pyle himself Sr 
was killed in action, this account of World War II was written in terms of the American 
soldier who took part. 



2 2 G 



COURAGE 



9l().ry> Kyaii.Coriidiiis THE LONGEST DAY: Simon. 1959 Jr 

JL'NE 6. 1944 Sr 
This (tftaiU'd accomit ol the Allii'd invasion is not so nuicli a military history a.s a 
stoiA* of the pi'opk' who wcrr iMigagcd in this historic (.'vcMit, TIic troops in the AHicd 
lAu'ics. soltHiTS of the Third lU'ich, and civilians arc caught np in the confusion of 
battle leased on ccnmtlcss i)crsonaI inlcr\'ie\vs and many war diaries, it is a record 
of astountlinj^ luck and remarkabk' CHniragc. 



812 Schary. Doie SUN'HISE AT CAMFOBELLO Random House, 1960 Sr 

'Hiis i;ripping i)Iay depicts vividly the courageous .story of I'DlVs triumph over ad\'crsity. C 
from the onset of polio at Campobello to his remarkable return to politics eight years 
later. 



591.5 Sehlein. Miriam ELEPHANT HERD W. R, Scott, 19.54 

Two snudl elenhants realize the importance of group life when they face a night away 
from the herd. 



3.55 Schott, Joseph L. ABOVE AND BEYOND Putnam, 1962 Jr 

This is the account of the Medal of Honor since its inception in 1861. The author Sr 
recounts many of the stories associated wMth this award for courage above and beyond 
the call of duty. 



Schwarz- Bart, Andre LAST OF THE JUST Atheneum, 1960 C 

Recipient t)f the 1959 Goucoiirt Prize, this no\'el tells the story of the Levy family from 
the pogrom at York, England, in 11S5 to Auschwitz. Part history, part vision, this 
first novel cu Inn* nates in a description of the courageous leadership of one Just Man 
leading his fellows to the gas chambers. 



940,53 Scoggin. Margaret, cd. BATTLE STATIONS Knopf, 1953 Jr 

This volume contains true stories of men in World War H. It would be useful for Sr 
reading aloud and in providing examples of courage. 



910.4 Scoggin. Margaret ESCAPES AND RESCUES Knopf, 1960 Jr 

W^iether in war or peace, there are always true stories of men who have saved the Sr 
lives of their fellows through unusual courage and determination. Here are thirteen 
J such stories. Tlicir locales range from the harbors of Japan to the wastes of Antarctica, 



Seckar, Alvena ZUSKA OF THE BURNING HILLS Walck, 1952 U 

A closely knit Slovak family endures the hardships of a West Virginia mining village 
with courage and resourcefulness until it acquires a long-desired farm. 



Sperry, Annstrong CALL IT COUR.AGE Macmillan, 1940 U 

Mafalu, son of a chief in the South Sea Islands, becomes an exile because he fears Jr 
the sea and his tribe thinks him to be cowardly. He faces dangers, finds courage, and 
is Avclcomed back to the tribe. 
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StreKsWiUiamO. W INTER DANGER Ilarcoiirt-Bracc, 1954 U 

Althoui^h U)Uj;luMiecl by a life of wandering in the frontier wildernes.s with hi.s father, 
li-year-c>l(l Cajt^ Amis lonj^s for a real home. When hi.s desire is granted, he finds he 
must make nuny adjustuients in aecepting a settled way of life. 

Stolz. Mary BELLINC; THK TIGER Harper, 1961 M 

Tu.: timid miee, as.signed to bell the household eat, find themselves in a jungle 
where they bell a tiger and frighten an elephant. 



3 Stondt lohn I. ORDEAL AT VALLEY FORGE Univ. of Penna. 

Pr.,1963 

In a diary-like aeconnt ba.sed upon primary sonrce.s, the author discusses many intere.st- 
ing aspects of the famous eneampment at Valley Forge. The daily lives of the men 
wlio so courageously endured the winter ordeal are depicti^d. 



SC Tibbetts. Albert B. C:0URA(;E IN KOREA Little, 1962 Jr 

Ten stories of the Korean War illustrate jhe gallantry, courage, and comradeship 
shown by American fighting men in action. Whether serious or humorous, each story 
is seen from the viewpoint of someone in the front line. 

179.6 Tillich. Paul COURAGE TO BE Yale Univ. Pr., 1962 C 

A student and critic of culture interprets faith through analyses of courage. 



EKLC 



Ullman. James BANNER IN THE SKY Lippincott, 1954 Jr 

.\ Swis.s boy, Rudi, joins a party of climber.s to prove that a mountain can be conquered. 
The story shows a boys struggle to become a man. 

921 Vaeth. J. Gordon TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH Harper, 1962 Jr 

The skill and heroism of Roald Amundsen, the great Norwegian explorer who dis- Sr 
eoveretl both the North Pole and the South Pole, are described with an abundance of 
excellent photographs and fine, direct writing. 

Vance. Marguerite WINDOWS FOR ROSEMARY Dutton, 1956 U 

Blindness is presented not as a handicap but as a challenge. Rosemary wastes no xDrecious M 

moments wishing her world were difiFerent, for she is too busy making the most of all Jr 
her opportunities to learn and live. 

While, Robb UP PERISCOPE Doubleday, 1956 Jr 

In facing submarine duty. Ken Braden learns the mear.ing of discipline, duty, and Sr 
courage. 

Zolotow. Charlotte A TIGER CALLED THOMAS Lothrop, 1963 P 

A lonely boy finds he has friends on Halloween. 
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Ackrr. Hcli'ii THE SCHOOL TRAIN Abelard, 1953 M 

Two hoys who live in a cabin deep in the Canadian forest are delighted to hear that 
tlie government plans to send out a school train. The story illustrates the impact of 
romiiuniity hfe on isolated people and presents an excellent picture of an unusual 
school. 



Arora, Shirley L. WHAT THEN, RAMAN? Follett, 1960 U 

Raman was the first in his village in India to learn to read. An American teacher 
guided him toward sharing his ability with others. This is a story of inspiration, 
struggle, and cooperation. 



301 AshleyAhmtagii, ON BEING HUMAN Abelard, 1950 

Monague 

The author believes that the teaching of morality does not conflict with the laws of 
nature. Cooperation, not conflict, is presented as the natural law of life. 



Bannon, Laura HAWAIIAN COFFEE PICKER Houghton Mifl3in, 1962 M 

Tim is so successful in learning how to budget his time after his unole gives him a 
watch tluit he is allowed to keep his pets. Previously, he had wasted so much time 
that he was not doing his share of the coffee-picking. A good story on the theme of 
learning to assume responsibility. 

Bishop. Claire THE FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS Coward, 1938 P 

In this humorous tale, five brothers work together to save the life of one brother. 

Bradbur>, Rianca ONE KITTEN TOO MANY Houghton Mifflin, 1952 P 

A well-mannered Siamese kitten must teach her unruly guest to behave before they 
can live together peaceably. 



Bragdon. Elspeth THAT JUD! Viking, 1957 U 

Jud, ail orphan who means well but always seeni.s to he in trouble, feels unwanted by 
the people in the Maine village who have assumed responsibility for him. Then, 
through an act of courage, he is accepted by the townspeople and wins their respect. 
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170.9 BrtMSted James H. DAWN OF CONSCIENCE Scribncr, 1933 C 

TIu* heginnings of moral order, the growth of rules of conduct, and the beginnings of 
conscienct* arc rt-traml to the ancient days of the Valley of the Nile. 

VX)1 Brinton. Clarence C. IDE.\S AND MEN 2nd ed. Prentice-Hall, 1963 C 

In this discussion of Western thought, the author considers fundamental ideas of our 
culture concerning ethics and religion. 

Buehaujohn THIRTY-N'NE STEPS Nelson, 1913 C 

In this classic spy stor\', the plot imfolds against the background of World War I. 
Thv war symboli/.es the battles between moral decency and disorder and betsveen 
good and evil. 

Bulla. Clyde Robert THE POPPY SEEDS Crowell, 1955 M 

.•Vlthongh wat(»r must be carried from the river, young Pablo plants his seeds by every 
Ikmisc. When angry old .\ntonio finds three poppies flowering by his lone spring, he 
decides to share his cool water with the people of the village. 

917.3 Bnrlingame, Roger AMERICAN CONSCIENCE Knopf, 1957 C 

.\ national conscience is traced back to the Pilgrims and the Indians. In the sociological 
essays in this book, the author interprets the American past in tenns of moral judgments. 

Carr. Mar\' Jane CHILDREN OF THE COVERED Crowell, 1957 U 

WAGON 

This is the story of wagon trains pushing westward and of the courageous pioneers who 
made the perilous trek. 

921 Clapesattlo, Helen DOCTORS MAYO 2nd cd. Univ. of Minn. Pr., 1954 Sr 

Tliis is a careful and authoritative biography, permeated with the spirit of the doctors C 
and of their struggles, goals, and achievements. Many anecdotes from their private lives 
are told in conjunction with details of their medical accompli.shments. Their differences, 
the individual genius of each, and, above all, their teamwork, are described sympathet- 
ically, 

370.19 Conant, Jnmes B. SLUMS AND SUBURBS McGraw-Hill, 1961 Sr 

.\n outstanding educator discusses the problems and the contrasts of schools in wealthy C 
suburbs and in large cit}' slums. The author tells what is being done in various cities to 
improve the situation. . 

Daringer, Helen F. ADOPTED JANE Harcourt-Brace, 1947 U 

A girl from an oq")hans' home must decide which of two families she 'will choose to be 
her own. Janes appreciation of both prospective foster mothers is genuine and warm, 
but she makes her decision on the basis of where she is most needed. 
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Df Angdi. MargiuTite ELIN'S AMERIKA Doublcday, 1941 M 

A littit' Suvdisli girl is loudy in colonial Dflaware until a ship from Iut homeland brings 
anotlKT little girl to live with her. 



921 DeCering, Ktta SKKINC; FINGKHS: THE STORY McKav, 1962 U 

OF LOUIS BRAILLE 
Tins famous French inventor of a means of reading for the blind adjusted to his own 
disability and, in so doing, helped other handicapped persons. 



172.2 Houglas. Paul H. ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT Harvard Univ. Pr., 1953 C 

i^raetieal remedies are advanced for curbing a)rruption among public officials. 



915 Douglas. William (). STRANGE LANDS AND Harper, 1951 Sr 

FRIENDLY PEOPLE C 
.•\ firm belief in man s humanity to man permeates thi.s report of Justice Douglas* travels 
in the Middle Ea.st. 



Edmonds. Walter D. THEY HAD A HORSE Dodd-Mead, 1962 Jr 

B\' giving up their most valued possession, Jacob and his wife are able to draw the set- 
tlers in colonial New York intt) a partnership to obtain a horse for the community. This 
det^ply moving story presents a picture of fiow America was built through courage, 
vision, sacrifice, and mutual helpfulness. 



Edinonds. Walter D. TWO LOGS CROSSING Dodd-Mead, 1943 U 

When his father dies. John Haskell has to take care of the family and pay off a debt Jr 
owed by his father. He works on the farm in summer and traps for furs in winter. Be- 
cause of legal trickery, John has to pay the debt twice. Throughout the story, he shows 
pers<'verance. resourcefulness, and initiative. 



de Regniers. Beatrice A LITTLE HOUSE OF YOUR OWN Harcourt-Brace, 1955 P 

The coju ept of the need for privacy is developed in this little book, which pictures vari- 
ous reactions to being alone. 



Faulkner. William INTRUDER IN THE DUST Random House, 1948 C 

Two boys, one Negro and one white, and an aristocratic old maid. accumulate evidence to 
prove the innocence and prevent the lynching of a Negro accused of murder. 



EKLC 



Forbes. Esther JOHNNY TREMAIN Houghton Mifflin, 1943 U 

Johnny's arrogance makes him unacceptable to his fellow apprentices. Later, during Jr 
the American Revolution, he learns to work as a member of a group. This is an exciting, 
dramatic storv. 



Hi 



HMSPONSIiiiiJlT 



I')? Kosdkk. Harry l!]. ()\ HlilNC A lUvAL PKHSON ilarpcT, 19^3 Sr 

W ritti'ii from a psyfluilonifal. as wcW as a religious, point of \'u \v, this !)ook tloals with (' 
many a.spct ts oi pcisouahty. It is a useful guide for teaching sucli L-oncei)ls as iv.sponsi- 
hility and integrity. 



I'Veuchen. ripahik KSKIMO 1U)V Lathrop. UJ5I Jr 

W luMi his father is killed a walrus, young I\'ik tries to take his fathers place in pro- 
\ itling for the famiK'. Although isolated and m.'ar starx atioii. he assumes with grim cour- 
age tlu* responsihilities ol numhood in a primitive culture. 



C.ig, Wanda CONE IS C^ONE CowardJ935 

'I'his is an oKl h)Ik tale of a peasant who exchanged work with his wife— for one day only! 

301.15 (;ardner. John EXCEIJ.KNCE Harper, 1961 

Hasie in om* eonei'pts anti trailitions are two opposing philosophies— equality and excel- 
lenee. (Considering our present society, the author offers insights into Jie value and need 
:\ higher standards of excellence in society as a whole. 



301.2 C;ar(InerJohn SELF-HENEWAL Harper, 1963 

A vital society depentis upon the creativity of the individual. It is the responsibility of 
the individual to identify with those values which are self-renewing. Each generation 
must re fight the crucial battles and bring new vitality to the society, or that society will 
lie allowetl to tleca.\'. 



Cipson. Fred OLD YELLEH Harper, 1956 Jr 

With the help of ""Okl Yeller." a big. ugly, slick-haired, hound-dog, Travis proved he Sr 
could be '"man of the house" when his father left the family to follow a long cattle trail. 



921 -Greenslet, Ferris LOW ELLS AND THEIR SEVEiN Houghton Mifflin, 1946 Sr 

WORLDS C 
This excellent nniltiple biography traces die history of the Lowell elan for ten genera- 
tions. The elan's contribution to business, law, science, art, and education constitutes en- 
tertaining and inforinati\'e reading. The Lowells, as a family, found their greatest satis- 
faction in contributing to the public welfare. 



32I.S2 Hallowell.John MORAL FOUNDATION OF Univ. of Chicago C 

DEMOCRACY ' Pr.. 1954 

The andior stales that the moral foundations of a democracy are based on justice, eth- 
ical rightness. and human n^'iure. 



325.7 Ilandlin. Oscar UPROOTED Litde, 1951 C 

Cireat migrations to America are described with a deej) concern for the people as well 
as for the invents. 
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IIiTscy, JdIui IllKOSllIMA Knopf, 19.1f) Sr 

Aumi.sl 6, nJ45. is n*Ii\('(I in tin's snpiTlv report of the rSvvt of the atom I)omh on six C 
people. 



338.9 Hoffman. Piuil C:, WOUI.U W rrilOUT WANT HarperJ962 C 

'I'lie managing director of the United Nations Special Fund is concerned with the L3 
hillion peoplt! hvini^ in undenlcveh)ped countries. Me points ont their seething unrest 
as one of llie most erueial forces in the world today. Primary appeal is to tjic reader *,s so- 
cial eonseienee. 



33S.9I jaekstni. Barl)ara RICH NATIONS AND THE Norton. 1962 C 

VOOW NATIONS 

'I'lie responsihility of the Alhmtic nations for tlic present and future of the less-developed 
nations of Asia, •/i lea, and Latin America i.s outlined. This is an appeal to enlightened 
nioli\-es. with the intent to stimulate immediate action. 



921 Judson. Clara CITY NEICIIBOH; THE STORY Scrihner, 1951 U 

A OF JANE ADDAMS Jr 

Life at FIuII Mouse and Jane .\ddams' contrihutions to the health and welfare of the 

people of Cin'caj^o are descrihed. 



Kahl. Virginia AWAY WENT \\X)LFCANG! Scrihner, 19.54 P 

E\'eryone has his place and his work in the community if he can only find it. as this dog 
did in an .Australian \'illage. 

l^ay. Helen THE MOUSE OF MANY COLORS Ahclard-Schnman, 1963 M 

The ingenuity and spirit of two Italian hoys help them to achieve their goals of painting 
the house and gaining the cooperation of their neighbors. 



Kay. Helen A PONY FOR THE W INTER Farrar, 1959 M 

M{)IIy loves horses, and more than anything else she wants a .special pony to board for 
the winft r. She conuvs to know the work and worry and the pride and pleasure of caring 
lor a Ix'Iovrd animal, as v.-ell as the pain of finally parting with it. 



Kipling. Rudyard CAPTALNS COURAGEOUS Doubleday, 1927 Jr 

Harve>' Cheyne. the spoiled yomig son of a millionaire, falls from the deck of a liner Sr 
and is picked up by the crew of a fishing boat. The captain presses the boy into service, 
teaching him the values of obedience and work. In one long fishing sea.son. Harvey de- 
velops into the makings of a real man. 

10.51 Knebel. Fletcher NO MICH CROUND Harper. 1960 C 

this popular, journalistic account of die story of the atom bomb, inteipp.'tations and 
inoial judgments are avoided. In showing the results of its use. however, the author elo- 
quently presents the case for reason. 
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kruiu-oKL Joseph . . . AND NOW MICULI, Crowell, H/53 V 

'I\w !\f vr.ii -old Miguel Chavez, tlie son of a Spanish-Anieriean family living on a sheep Jr 
ran( h in New Mexico, knows that he has proved that he can assume responsibility when 
he is ui\cu permission to help drive the sheep to the sumni«'r pasture. 



l.avulle. L. N. CAPTAIN NUNO Lotbrop, M53 U 

This is a rousing .k1\ cnture tale about a Portuguese bo>'. He solves his family's financial 
i)roblcms after his iishernian lather is drowned. 



rilt.S Lr.if. Nbniro SAKKTY CAN BK FCN Lippincott, 1961 

in this revisid edition, modern hazards are poirited out. For all of the book s lightbeart- 
edness and nonsensical drawings, the seriousness of the subject gets through ver>' well 
to Noung ehildre!.. 



ERIC 



Mael)(»nald, Colden I.ITTLK LOST LA.MB Doubleday, 1945 P 

The importance of the shepherd's staying with the flock and of retrieving wandering/ 
sheep is eniphasi/ed. 



Martin. Patiicia Nbles THE POINIT-D BRUSH Lothr')p. 1959 M 

When Chung Yee shows "the power of the written word"' to secure the release of Elder 
Uncle, who was unjustly imprisoned. Honored Father decides that all his sons shall sit 
at the feet of the teacher and grow wise and powerful. 



324 McCarthy. Agnes bKT'S GO TO ViYVE Putrram, 1962 M 

Registration reciuirenients, primary elections, political parties, elections, and tlie impor- 
tance of tlie vote of each citizen are discussed. 



MeCIoskey. Robert MAKE WAV FOR DUCKLINGS Viking, 1941 

A motiier (hick and a father duck find a home for their children and help tlu'in grow up. 
Friendlv people helji them solve the many problems which they encounter in tbeir chang- 
ing worltl. 



S2S Milton. John AREOPAGITICA Oxford Univ. Fr., 1917 C 

A classic in the body of English "iteratnre and political philosophy, Miltons defen.se of 
free speech is basecl on the premise that only freedom makes po.ssible the growth of .so- 
cial responsibility. 



921 Moodv. Joseph P. AHCTIC DOCTOH Dodd-Mead, 19S5 Jr 

This biographv tells of a young Canadian doctor attached to the National Health Ser- Sr 
\ ice w ho. to fight disease, injur\-. and epidemic, travels in the far north by kayak, dog 
sled, or any other available means. 
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921 Moody, Ralph MAN OF TIIi: FAMILY Norton, 1951 Jr 

When his father died, Little Britches tried desperately to take charge on the family s bar- Sr 
ren Colorado ranch. I'his sequel to Utile Britches describes the boy's brave struggle to 
help his- impoverished mother support herself and the children. 



Moore, Ruth JFB ELLIS OF CANDLFMAS BAY Morrow, 1952 Jr 

Jeb, who is 17, helps his grandfather, who is a fisherman. Tlie boy learns to take his 
share of responsibility' in the home. This is a teen-age edition of the author's Candle- 
mas Haij. 



Morrow. Honore ON TO OREGON Morrow, 1946 Jr 

During a wagon train journey west from Missouri in 1844, the parents of young John Sr 
Sager died. He was left in charge of his four young brothers and sisters. Left behind by 
the wagon train, they nevertheless followed the trail all the way to Oregon, undergo- 
ing; great hardships and deprivations. 



12S Nlumford, Lewis CONDUCT OF LIFE Harcourt-Brace, 1951 

The author sums up his recommendations for the transformation of self and of all or- 
Fimizations in order to prevent chaos, or, possibly, even extinction. 



326 Myrdal, Gunnar AMERICAN DILEMMA Rev. ed. Harper, 1962 

This re\'ision of a study of the Negro and the race problem, originally published in 1944, 
remains an outstanding analysis of that problem and of modem democracy. 



301 Niebuhr, Reinhold MORAL MAN AND IMMORAL SOCIETY Scribner, 1932 

Man desires to be moral, but he lives in an essentially immoral society. The author ad- 
winces the thought that group relations can never be as ethical as individual relations. 



131 Overstreet. Harry A. THE MATURE MIND Norton, 1949 Sr 

Professor Overstreet defines maturity, reviews the forces that determine our attitudes, 
and describes human n^vture in its proper fulfillment. 



150 Overstreet, Harry A. MIND GOES FORTH Norton, 1956 Sr 

The individual must achieve certain qualities of respect and consideration for other per- C 
sons to achieve intergroup and international understanding. 



327.73 Perkins, Dexter AMERICA'S QUEST FOR Indiana Univ. 

PEACE Pr., 1961 

Tlie efforts of the United States to achieve peace through law, collective security, and 
disarmament are brilliantly surveyed in three lectures which were deHvered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
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^21 Pctry. Ann llAIUUET TL'HMAN CrowcII, 1955 jr 

IIarri<*t was a slave until 1S49. when she escaped from the South. She spent the next Sr 
(lo/.en \cars uorkiiii; on the l iuh'ri^ronnd Railroatl. Alter ser\'ing as a L^nion spy during 
the (!i\ il War, slu- d<*\'ote(l her loni^ life to helpin^i^ Negroes who were less forlunate than 
hersell. 



^)2I 9narles, Henjaniin LINCOLN AND 'I'lllC Nl'XUU) Oxford Univ, Pr., 1962 

Lineoln's attitude toward the Nei^ro is handled witii candor, realism, and excellent 



hal; 



uiee, 



Mii OnarU-s. Henjauiiu NI'CKO LN TIIK AMERICAN Univ, of iVorth 

HEVOLl'TIOX Carolina Fr., 1961 

W ith a high degree of ol)]ecti\ it\*, the author presents the contribution of American Ne- 
m'oes to the American Hevohition. lie has filled a gap not only in its history hut also in 
the history of the Negro in Anieriea. 



921 Hoosevelt, Eleanor THIS I REMEMBER Harper, 1949 Sr 

This is a rare Innnan docunieut— a character portrayal of two important public figures, C 
Eleanor and Franklin Delano Roosevelt, during one of the most crucial periods in our 
nation's historv. 



921 Ross. Ishbel ANGEL OF THE BATTLEFIELD Harper, 1956 Sr 

The American Red Cross has made a great contribution to the history and develop- C 
nient of humaritarianism. This is the bi{)graphy of the woman who had an outstanding 
part in its f« "mding. 



Rowland. Florence JUDDIE Oxford, 1958 U 

A remote, inaccessible home in the Canadian Rockies can be a force for character build- 
ing despite illiteracy. The desire and need for the ability to read finally give Juddic his 
chance. 



Sn Sandburg, Carl PEOPLE, YES Harcourt-Brace, 1936 Sr 

With warning and hope, the poet speaks to the pe{)ple; and the people themselves G 
speak in th.eir folk-wisdom aiul folk-speech. 



Saner. Julia MIKE'S HOUSE Viking, 19.54 P 

Robert^ who is only 4. has a sense of belonging during his enjoyable v;sits to Mike's 
house, the public library. 



921 Seboor.Cene YOUNC JOHN KENNEDY Harccurt-Brace, 1963 U 

A warmly written, realistic biography ends with John Kennedy's election to th\j Presi- 
dency. The emphasis is on his personal life, particularly in his childhood and yoi?di. 
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9:21 Sranraw. Cordon MY HOSPI TAL IN l ilK IllM.S Norton, 1955 Sr 

Dr. Sra^r.iM' continues tlu* account of his Burincsc experiences, revealing a .soilless il 
ileilication In tlie ser\ iee ol Ins fellow man despite the political stonns and conllicts 
ahout liiuK 



Street, janies COOD-BVE. MY LADY Lippincott, 1911 Jr 

'i'lie seareli lor \ alues and a maturing sense ol" responsibility are the concerns of tliis stor)* 
ni a ho\ w ho finds a lost dog. He loses and trains the dog and then must return it to the 
rigliliul owner. 

3()9.i:.i Warner, \V. Lloyd AMKIUCAN LIFL Hev. ed ' Univ, of Chicago C 

Pr., 1962 

A social anthropologist examines .American ideals in relation to observable behavior. 



Yates. Kli/.abeth A PLACK FOK VETEM Coward, 1952 U 

Sensing his fathers beliel that he is too young to do any of the important tasks on their 
New 1 lanipshire farm, \-oung Peter works hard to pro\'e his value and to earn his fathers 
comradeship. The emergence of a new father-son relationship, as the boy slowly ma- 
tures, is w ell de\ eloped. 
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301. t Haltlwin. James FIRE NEXT TIME DiaU963 C 

Wliat dot's it feci like to be a Negro in America? The author, with indignation and 
power, protesls the humiliations which his race has suffered. At the same time, he points 
nut tliat black and white men need each other for the nation to be united. 

mi Baruch. Bernard PHILOSOPHY FOR OUR TIME Simon and C 

Schuster, 1954 

This slim Nolume presents the wisdom of a lifetime in capsule form. Objectively and 
without flinching, an adviser of Presidents discusses social justice and property, freedom 
and discipline, and reason and faith. 

Ber^ler. Edmund JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE Grune, 1963 C 

"This book has been written to clarify the genesis of the sense of justice, its occasional 
dysfunction, the psychiatric complexities embedded within it, and their effect upon the 
average citizen." 

921 Bontemps, Arna FREDERICK DOUGLASS Knopf, 1959 Sr 

Not satisfied with escaping slavery and becoming a free man himself, Douglass worked 
for the freedom of his fellow men. For 50 years, he clamored for justice, as the recog- 
iii'/ed leader of the Negroes. 

921 Bowen, Catherine JOHN ADAMS AND THE Little, 1950 Sr. 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION C 
One of a triad on the development of the An;erican form of free government, this biog- 
raphy recreates Oliver Wendell Holmes and his era. He derived his ideas of constitu- 
tional law from Adams. 

921 Bowen, Catherine LION AND THE THRONE Little, 1957 C 

The la.st of the author's works on men of law is both a legal and a judicial biography. 
Sir Edward Coke, a champion of civil rights, lived in a period which witnessed the great 
growth of the power of the Commons. John Adams derived his ideas of constitutional 
hwv from Coke. 

921 Bouen. Catherine YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS Little, 1944 Sr 

This biography of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the great justice, shows the wealth of his C 
human relationships a.% well as his character and his vivid interpretation of the law. 
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333.4 Breetveldjim OETriNG TO KNOW THE HUMAN Coward, 1961 U 

RIGHTS COMMISSION Jr 
An introduction to the Unitt-d Nations Declaration of Human Rights emphasizes that 
tht* rights and chj^nity of the individual are the foundations of freedom, justice, and 
peace- in the world. 

821 Browning, Robert RING AND THE BOOK Dutton, 1961 Sr 

From 10 points of view, the poet dramatically retells the tale of an old Italian murder C 
trial. 

Bulla, Clyde SWORD IN THE TREE Crowell, 1956 M 

Elevi*n-year-old Shan lived in the time of King Arthur, When his father dies, he realize.s 
that he must accept the responsibility of looking after his mother. Shan outwits an evil 
uncle and wins back his father s castle, 

3(>LI34 Caughev.John,cd. THEIR MAJESTIES THE MOB Univ. of Chicago C 

Pr., 1960 

This hook is an eloquent plea for the principle of due process of law. 

323 Chafee. Zechariah BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY Lippincott, 1956 Jr 

The author e.\plain.s* in a gripping, yet reasonable, way the necessity of defending civil Sr 
liberty. Essentially, the book is an inquiry into the fundamentals of personal liberty in 
.America during the past 40 years. 

Chandler. Edna CHARLEY BRAVE A. Whitman, 1962 M 

Even though they arc pure-blooded Indians, Charley and his sister Jean have difficulties 
when they accompany their father, who is sent to serve at a reservation hospital. Be- 
cause of Charlie and Jean's city background, the other children are unwilling to be 
friends. Charley finally proves his right to have a war bonnet and is accepted. 



Clark. W alter THE OX-BOW INCIDENT Random House, 1940 Sr 

Humor that a cowboy has been killed by cattle rustlers induces a Western mob to lynch 
three innocent homesteaders. When the cowboy is found alive, the leader of the mob 
and his son commit suicide. 

342.73 Conmiager. Henr>' THE GREAT CONSTITUTION Bobbs-Merrill, 1961 U 

In this dramatic picture of the events and personalities involved in the making of the Jr 
United States Constitution, the author analyzes the many problems of the 13 states and 
describes the delegates* final move toward agreement. 

323,4 Commager. Henry CRUSADERS FOR FREEDOM Doubleday, 1962 U 

The author explores the idciis and ideals of men and women who fought for such indi- Jr 
vidual human rights as tlic freedom of religion, women's suffrage, and the right of 
asylum. 
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De Angeli, Marguerite BRIGHT APRIL * Doubleday, 1946 M 

April Bright, a Negro brownie scout, helps her troop and a thoughtless member of the 
group to achieve real iniderslanding. 

Dejong. Meiiulert THE HOUSE OF SIXTY FATHERS Harper, 1956 U 

Tien Pao livens through the horrors of evacuation and occupation in China during World Jr 
War n. The importance of the story lies in the fact that any boy, anywhere, is able to 
identify himself with the young hero. 

Dostoevsky. Fyodor CRIME AND PUNISHMENT Macmillan, 1948 C 

Two elderly women are murdered by a half-star\x*d student. This is a powerful portrayal 
of remorse for crime, as well as a great detective story. 

973.7 . Douglas, William O. MR. LINCOLN AND THE NEGROES Atheneum, 1963 Sr 

Justice Dougla.s lucidly explains the evolution of the modern concept of equality as it de- 
veloped from the philosophy and policies of Lincoln. He then traces the long road 
toward ecjuality that American Negroes have had to follow. 

Dreiser. Theodore AMERICAN TRAGEDY World Pub., 1925 C 

Clyde Griffith, molded by circinnstance and our social system, is the central figure in a 
story of moral degradation for which he pays the ultimate penalty. The plot is essen- 
tially one of sin and repentance. 

Dumas, Alexandre THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO Dodd-Mead, 1956 Jr 

Edmond Dantes is imprisoned on false charges. While in prison, he hears of a great Sr 
treasure. When he escapes, he finds the treasure and uses it for vengeance on his ene- 
mies and to reward his friends. 

Estes. Eleanor THE HUNDRED DRESSES Harcourt-Brace, 1944 M 

A group of girls develop understanding and tolerance when they learn why Wanda Pe- 
tronski. th(» butt of their taunts, wears the same dress to school every day. 

572 Evans, E%'a PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT Capitol, 1951 M 

An anthropologist explains for young readers differences in customs of people around U 

the world. Amusing illustrations add to the appeal of this common-sense message that Jr 
"everv'one is important to himself." 

572 Evans, Eva ALL ABOUT US Capitol 1957 U 

Scientific facts about the human race, humorously written in a child's language, empha- Jr 
size the real basis for better understanding of our variety of cultures. 

Evans, Katherine A BUNDLE OF STICKS Whitman, 1962 M 

A rug maker gives his business to his three sons. One makes the patterns, one mixes the 
(lyes, and one works the loom. When a prize is offered for the most beautiful rug, chcv 
(juarrel. With a bundle of sticks, their father teaches them a lesson. In the end, the prince 
says, "The prize is yours. You have won it by working together," 
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Floryjan- A TUNK FOR TliK TOWPATII Houghton MifHin, 1962 U 

Hi^h-spiritetl Kate overcomes prejudice in this ston^ of h*fe along the Delaware canal. 

Forbes. Ksthrr MIHHOH FOR WITCHES Houghton Mifflin, 1954 C 

This is a well-written account (^f a Massachusetts village tluring the hysteria of the 
SaleMi witchcraft trials. 

ym) Foster, Genevieve HIHTHOAYS OF FREEDOM Scribner, 1952-57 U 

X'ohnnes I and H Jr 
Each hook begins with the Declaration of Independence. Volinne I then shows how the 
ideas of deniocracy grew in Greece and Rome, while Volume II traces the growth of 
freedom in Europe, from the fall of Rome in 1776. 

Franck. Frederick MY FRIEND IN AFRICA Bobbs-Merrill, 1960 U 

In Dr. Albert Schweitzer's hospital, a native boy learn.s that hard work and not the color 
of a man s skin (l(*termines whether he can become a doctor. 



973.7 Franklin. John EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION Doubleday, 1963 Sr 

One of the most important documents in the history of the United States since the Bill 
of Rights is discu.s.sed as to origin, circumstances, impact, and moral and humanitarian 
significance. 

321 Gordon. Dorothy YOU .\ND DEMOCRACY Dutton, 1951 U 

This l)ook helps the young reader to appreciate the endles.s advantages of the freedom Jr 
of life in a dcMUocracy. 

34LI Griffin, Ella GETTING TO KNOW UNESCO Cow;ird-McCann, 1962 U 

.\ brief overview of the histor\% aims, and operations of UNESCO is provided. 



944.08 Hala.sz. Nicholas CAPTAIN DREYFUS Simon and Schuster, 1955 C 

The* autlu^r recreates the story of one of the greatest miscarriages of justice in modern 
historv. 



341.4 Harris, Whitney TYRANNY ON TRIAL ' Southern Methodi.st C 

Unit Pr., 1954 

This historical and legal analysis of the Nuremberg Trial is written by the United States 
trial counsel. Tliere is an introduction by Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel SCARLET LETTER Ohio State Univ. Sr 

Pi., 1963 C 

Against a Puritan b»ickground, Hawthorne writes of sin and its conse(iuences. He is 
concerned with conceakxl sin and the? manner in which each character ultimately is 
punished foi the type of sin of which he is guilty. 
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Higdoii,Hal UNION VS. DR. MUDD Follett, 1964 C 

Was Dr. Mudd. a country doctor, simply treating Booth, an injured man, or was he a 
conspirator and accessory to the assii.ssination of Abraham Lincoln? Dr. Mudd was court- 
martialed and sentenced to imprisonment in the Dry Tortugas. While in prison and after 
his relea.se, he k*d a useful life. The author does not make a definite conclusion. 



951.9 Miggins, Trumbull KOREA AND THE FALL OF Oxford Univ. C 

MACARTHUR Pr., 1960 

Was C.-neral Mac.Arthur unjustifiably recalled from the Korean War by President Tru- 
man? The author presents both sides of a controversy which concerned the complex is- 
sues involved in cx^ntrol of foreign policy. 

917.3 Hoke. Flelen.comp. PATRIOTISM, PATRIOTISM, F. Watts, 1963 C 

PATRIOTISM 

.-\ varird collection of prose- and poetry represents the theme of freedom, equality, jus- 
tice for all. brotherhood of man, and love of country. 

323.44 Hook. Sidney PARADOXES OF FREEDOM Univ. of Calif. C 

Pr., 1962 

Thomiis Jefferson Memorial lectures consider three problems: Intelligence and Human 
Riglits; Democracy and Judicial Review; and Intelligence, Conscience, and the Right 
to Revolution. 

Hugo, Victor LES MISERABLES Dodd-Mead, 1960 Sr 

Jean \'aljean is sent to prison for a minor crime. When he returns to society, he is re- C 
formed and becomes a successful philanthropist. His past becomes known, however, 
and he is again condemned. This magnificent novel is a story of mans inhumanity to 
man. 

328.73 John.son. Gerald CONGRESS Morrow, 1963 U 

An account is presented of the operations of the legislative branch of our government. 

921 Judson.Claral. THOMAS JEFFERSON Follett, 1952 U 

CHAMPION OF THE PEOPLE Jr 
This book captures the spirit of the man who believed that all men are entitled to hfe, 
liberty, and a chance for happiness. 

Kafka. Franz TRIAL Knopf, 1957 C 

In Kafka's allegory. Joseph K. is Mankind in :i state of original sin, seeking a verdict 
from a mysterious c^urt of Divir.e Justice. 

Kim. Richard E. THE MARTYRED Braziller, 1964 C 

The author probes the depths of conscience in a plot concerned with the fate of 14 
Chri.slian ministers caught up in the involvements of the Korean War. Fundamentally, 
the book is concerned with the basic religious n.y.stcry of the suffering of mankind 
under a just God. 
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252 King. Martin L. STRENGTH TO LOVE Harper, 1963 Sr 

'I'his collection of sermons against the evils of economic and social injustice reveals C 
the ideals and philosophy hehind the Negro revolt in America as slated by one of its 
leaders. 



Koestler. Arthur DARKNESS AT NOON Macniillan, 1941 C 

Against a background of the Moscow trials, the central figure finds a freedom or a 
salvation, hi punishment for crimes which he had not committed, while admitting to 
himself his guilt for ()t!;er crimes. 



lit) Kunstlei\ William THE CASE FOR COURAGE Morrow, 1962 Sr 

Ten American attorneys risketl their careers and suffered political oblivion, social 
ostracism, or financial loss because they chose to defend clients who were involved 
in explosive cases. 



073 Law.son, Robert WATCHWORDS OF LIBERTY Little, 1957 U 

Through 50 famous quotations, the author has told the story of our nation s struggle Jr 
and development. 

347.9 .McCarthy, Agnes LETS GO TO A COURT Putnam, 1961 M 

Court processes arc explained through a description of the trial of an imaginary person 
wiio has been accused of committing a misdemeanor. It is emphasized that the court 
system in the United States gives an accused person every chance to show that he is 
innocent. 



343 .McKown. Robin SEVEN FAMOUS TRIALS IN HISTORY Vanguard, 1963 Jr 

As shown in the trials of Socrates, Joan of Arc, Galileo, Zenger, Emmet, Dreyfus, and Sr 
the Nazis at Nuremberg, justice is a precarious thing. Different points of view are 
well presented. 



Mcadowcroft, Enid BY SECRET RAILWAY Crowell, 1948 U 

David .\h)rgan develops a greater respect for freedom as he helps Jim, a freed slave 
wilt) has been shanghaied back to a plantation after losing his freedom papers. The 
author vividly conveys the terror of being pursued by professional slave hunters. 



.347 Medina, Harold ANATOMY OF FREB:D0M Holt, 1960 Sr 

Judge Medina's addressees and essays are made lively by his scores of anecdotes and C 
personal e:<pLTiences. Through them is shown the courtroom life of an eminent and 
liberal thinker who achieved distinction as a lawyer, teacher, and jurist. 



Melville, Herman BILLY BUDD. SAILOR Univ. of Chicago Sr 

Pr., 1962 C 

In this haunting sea story. Budd kills his persecutor and is punished. This is Melville's 
lasi great novel of the sea. 
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343.1 Morris, Richard FAIR TRIAL Knopf, 1952 C 

F'ourtcfii notahle American criminal trials are assessed in terms of standards of justice. 
The author belie\'es there are deficiencies in the conduct and procedure of American 
criminal trials which persist despite the safeguards which have been written into tlie 
federal and state constitutions and the codes of criminal procedure. 

.3-*2.73 Morris. Richard THE FIRST BOOK OF THE Watts, 1958 U 

CONSTITUTION 

The autlior relates the dramatic stor>' of the framing of a great document of freedom. 
He makes clear what tlie Constitution meant to tlu; struggling new nation and what it 
means to Americans today. 

m Noble. Iris CLARENCE DARROW: DEFENSE Messner, 1958 Jr 

ATTORNEY ' Sr 

Tins is a \ ivid I)iograpliy of a great hiwyer, whose life was spent mainly in protecting 
thi' weak against the strong, in defending the underdog, and in espousing unpopular 
causes whicli he considered just. 

Oldenbourg, Zoe DESTINY OF FIRE Pantheon Books, 1961 C 

Evil wins, and the good die horribly, as this novel of the Albigensian crusade reaches 
its ending of frustration arid despair. It is a work which portrays a deep knowledge 
and love ^f the Middle Ages. 

Paton, Alan CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY Scribner, 1948 Sr 

With hope and compassion, Paton has written a beautiful novel. It is a plea for C 
justice, equality, and generosity. 

923.5 rearlman, Maurice CAPTURE AND TRIAL OF Simon and C 

ADOLF EICHMANN Schuster, 1963 

Peurhnan's accoinit of the trial is close to being a verbatim transcript. An appendix 
provides the complete text of die indictment. The most readable part of the book is 
that of the cloak-and-dagger operation which culminated in the capture of Eichmann. 

921 Peare, Catherine MARY MCLEOD BETHUNE Vanguard, 1951 U 

A great Negro leader overcomes Southern prejudice and builds an industrial school Jr 
for her people. 

340.(M Pound, Roscoe JUSTICE ACCORDING TO LAW Yale Univ. Pr., 1951 C 

The author defines justice, law. and judicial justice in three essays delivered as 
lectures at Westminster College. 

Pyle. Howard OITO OF THE SILVER HAND Scribner, 1SS8 U 

The motto which the Emperor gave to Otto, "Better a hand of silver than a hand of Jr 
iron," has implications as important today as they were to feudal Germany. 
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921 Randall. Ruth MARY LINCOLN: BIOGRAPHY Little, 1953 Sr 

OF A MARRIAGE C 
This is tho hiography of a misunderstood nd much-maligned \voin?ji. It is based on 
all ava.lahle documents which present her case in a favorable light. Since it is the 
biography of a marriage, the book adds to our knowledge of Abraham Lincoln. 

920 Reinfeld, Fred THE GREAT DISSENTERS Crowell, 1959 Jr 

Many of the rights* and privileges we enjoy ioday were made possible by stubborn Sr 
idealists who fought for them. Reinfeld discusses the lives and the contributions of 
si.x such men, among whom are Horace Mann, the educator; Lloyd Garrison, the editor; 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, the jurist. 

888.6 Rt^eves, James FABLES FROM AESOP (Retold) Walck, 1962 M 

This is an excellent edition of a famous book. 

352.2 Rosenfield, Bernard LETS GO TO THE F.B.I. Putnam, 1960 M 

The reader is taken on a tour through the Federal Bureau of Investigation headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. How this bureau works to protect the people of the United States 
is described effectively. 

343,1 Russell, Francis TRAGEDY IN DEDHAM McGraw-Hill, 1962 C 

The author develops this account of the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti as a tragedy of 
conflicting .social forces which ended in an execution indefensible by our concepts 
of justice. 

970.1 Sandoz, Man CHEYENNE AUTUMN Hastings, 1961 Sr 

In the fall of .1878, a .small band of Cheyenne Indians, homesick and half-starved, C 
set out from Indian territory to return to their tribal lands. The saga of this mistreated 
band's defiance of the United States Army is a deeply moving episode in American 
Instor}'. 

398 Saxe,]ohn THE BLIND MEN AND THE McGraw-Hill, 1963 M 

ELEPHANT 

Ihmior in text and pictures highlights this ancient fable that each man sees only one 
part, but that all parts must be put together to find out what the elephant is like. 

921 StefFens, (Joseph) Lincoln AUTOBIOGRAPHY Harcourt-Brace, 1936 C 

This is the life of an American reporter, hut, more important, it is the life of a student 
of ctliics and politics. StefFens casts a clear light upon the epoch of the muckraker 
in the early 20th century. 

Snow. Charles AFFAIR Scribner, 1960 C 

The drama and ititensit)' of moral questioning, the politics of work, and the cost of 
power f(^rm the central theme of this novel dealing with a possible injustice done 
to a young .scientist at Cambridge. 
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Sol/luMitsNii. AK-xaiuIrr OSK DAY IN TIIK LIFK OK Dutton, 1963 C 

1\'AN nivVlSOVICIl 

S()I/lu-mts\j>. AK-xaiuIn ONK DAY I\ TlIK LIKK OF Pnicger, 1963 C 

!\'A\ DKNISOVICII 
[•'iist apptariiii; in .Vt>t// Mir, ihr litissiaii litciaiy inaga/inc, this novel presents a 
\ivi(I pichnr oi tlu* life of an innuiti. of a Sihi-rian jx-nal eainp, Tlie .stor>' was 
puhlislu^l in Anu-riea in an authori/ed version hy Dutton and in an nnantliorized 
veisi<jn I)\ Prac^cT. 

s)21 Stone, hviiiir Cl.AHl'NCK DAKROW FOR Donhledav, 1949 Sr 

DFFFNSK * C 

In this hioiiraphv ol ihr j^reat eorporation and criminal lawyer, Mr. Stone ci^nvevs 
thi- jxissionatt' inU'nsity, tlie /est for Hviiit^, and, ahove all, the deep humanitarian 
spirit of a man \vI\o tried hard to i^htain jnstice for tlie oppressed. 

971.15 rpIiam.C:harIes SAl.KM W ITCM ICHAFT Two vols. Ungar, 1959 C 

In tins reprint, the author condnets an exhaustive inquiry into the hackground and 
di-\i'!opiM«Mit ol tlie Sairm witchcraft trials. The map and ilhistrations, plus tlie many 
({nutations from, primary materials, shed much H^ht on an episode which, according 
to the author, should awaken pity and compassion, rather tliHui anger and indignation. 
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F.XODl'S Doul)leday, 1,958 Sr 

'I'his novel, w ith its hackground concerning tlie founchng of Israel, is also a revelation C 
of man's capacity for evil and of his dedication lo the conniion good. 

XU) W illiams. Kdward ()\K MAN'S FHKKDOM Atheneum, 1962 Sr 

This ahsorhing hook deaU with the rights of the individual, as opposed to the rights 
of the state to curtail the individual. It covers such issues as trial hv ncw,spaper, 
guilt h\- association, censorship, segregation, eavesdropping, and capital punishment. 
Wilhams cites authority to show that the convictions of the innocent outnumber the 
ai tpiittals of the guilty. He refers to a num))er of .specific cases. 

:1-I2.T \\ itl\.I\nd YOr AND THF CONSTITUTION Children s Pr. M 

I his hook presents the s<-(jnenee of events holding up to the drafting of the Constitution, 
inchiding the major ci)!itroviM'sies and their solutions. 

921 Woodward. Wilham TOM PAINK DuttonJ945 C 

The suhject of this biography has suffered great injustice a( the hands of his detractors. 
TIu* author, with the aid of extensive research. ch>fends Paine. There are many quo- 
tations from Paine's better-known essays, sncli as Co??unon Scjisc. 

Wouk. nrrnian CAINK .MTTINY Doublcday, 19.54 Sr 

W'illic Kt-ith, a spoiled uuith, serves a year on an old nn'nes weeper, during World C 
War li. In seeking ju^titr hir mjnstice aboard the ship, Keith emerges as commander 
of the crew and master of himself. 
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Zola. KiniK- GERMINAL O.mKmitu s 1963 

Onr ()[■ tlu' first hooks foncerncd with aw conflict botweou capital and labor, '.■crminal 
is ha.srd upon an artuai strikt' in a French niino in the late 19t!i .rntury. 'iiiis is a 
powerful, realistic novel with MU'ial and moral iniplications. 
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» > Adams, Ansel E. THIS IS THE AMERICAN EARTH Sierra, I960 or 

ThLs eminent photographer and writer has roamed all over the continent, capturing C 
the wilderness that he loves with magnificent photographs and fine pro'e. 

c)44 AdamK, Hf'nr>' MONT-SAINT MICHEL AND Houghton Miiflin, 1963 C 

CHARTRES 

The period from 1150 to 1250 is eloquently and beautifully depicted as an epoch when 
man, a unit in a unified universe, revered the Virgin Mary as the greatest force in the 
Western world. 

599 Adamson, Joy LIVING FREE Harcourt-Brace, 1961 Jr 

This fascinating study of animal behavior illustrates mutual love and trust. I* is a Sr 
unique contribution to the observation of wildlife and expresses the authors deep C 
reverence for life. 



Anglund, Joan Walsh A FRIEND IS SOMEONE WHO Har court-Brace, 1958 P 

LOVES YOU 

A friend can be a boy or a girl, a cat or a dog. It can be a brook that 'lets you sit 
quietly beside it" when you do not feel like speaking. 

Ayer, J.icqueline PAPER FLOWER TREE Harcourt-Brace, 1962 P 

Miss Moon, a little girl who lived in Thailand, planted a black bead from a paper 
flower tree and tended it faithfully in the hope that it would grow. The bead did 
not grow, but her faith was rewarded. 

Bannon, Laura M. LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE NIGHT Houghton MifHin, 1963 P 

One night, little Joe and his cat take a trip to the meadow so that Joe can find out 
about the mysterious noises which he hears. 

398 Belting, Natalia THE SUN IS A GOLDEN EARRING Holt Rinehart, Jr 

and Winston 

An eminent folklorist has collected descriptions of a number of age-old traditions. These 
revea! hew men from various cultures have been inspired to create rich and poetic 
images about the world of nature. 
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l^iuisall.Crosl)) N. Tbll.L MK SOMK MOHl- Ilarprr, UiGI P 

111. In Frit/ SuM 
Andicw intnKluics his Irinul to {\\v magic: t)f books. 

.-O": C.iniglian. Sally ICKHOI NI) STMNIKH Knoi)!. U)53 Jr 

All on a .simimor ila\'. it .sih-iiis. nmltitiulcs of wikllifo aiiivr for tlu' hricl Arctic- Sr 
stiiiimcr and tin- scono of their year's I'ulfilliiuMU. Were [\\vy will mate, hear tlu'ir 
ynun^, ami prrpan* for thoir journey .south. This is a beautiful and perceptive de.serip- 
tiou of natures ereatines, llieir interrelationships, and their life cycles. 

:.07 (:arri«4han.SalK ONKDAVON HKIH'LK ROCK Knopf, 1914 jr 

On a .snunner da\" in Sequoia National Park, the forest creatines visit Beetle Wock. Sr 
With sensiti\ily and keen awareness of natures beaut)" and its laws, the author helps 
tho reader to appreciate and inulerstand each animal's role in hi.s forest environment. 

Clark. Ann Nolan TIA MAHIA'S CAHl^HN Viking, 1963 M 

A smali boy''; wonder at his diseoveries in the desert is captured in singing words 
and delicate illustrations. 

(m Collier. Ediel WHO GOKS I'HKIUi; IN MY GARDEN? VV. R. Scott,I963 P 

.\ little boy starts his first garden. Inviting pictures and simple, eloquent text tell the 
story, from planting to har\*est. 

921 ■ Cousins. Norman DR. SCI i WHITZER OF LAMBARENE Harper, 1960 Sr 

In this portrait of Schweitzer, not only vloes the atitbor describe the chiy-to-day life in C 
the jungle hospital but lu' also reports upon Schweitzer s views concerning atomic war- 
fare. 

Sill Curie. Eve MADAME CCRIE Doubleday, 1949 Sr 

Translated by Mncent Sheean, Eve Curie's biography of her mother is llie story of a C 
woman who was not only a great scientist hut al.so a truly great and noble human 
being. This is a deeply moving interpretation of character. 

Dalglie.sh. Alice TWE THANKSGIVING STORY Scribner, 1954 M 

Ti.v events which led to the founding of PKinouth and to the celebration of the 
fir.st Thanksgix ing are described. 

920 l)e Krnif. Paul II. MEN AGAINST DEATH Hnrrjourt- Brace, 1932 Sr 

This is a splendid aceotmt of how scientists devote their lives to aiding mankind. C 

Sn Dickins(m. I-mily POEMS Little, 1960 Jr 

EniiK niekins*)n wrote poetry almost in secret. All of it was concerned with Iier Sr 
nnstieal approach to things. The poems in this book are grouped vvr: adequately 
into fi\-e main categories; Life. Love, Nature, Time, and Eternity. 
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.^^07 DoiiiTla^, W illiam (). MV W'lLDKHNIvSS: KAST TO Doiihlcday. Jf3fil Sr 

K.VI'AHDIN Two \ols. ' C 

Juslitf l)niii;l.ts tiiki"- two Noliiiiu's lor his account of our counlrN S areas of hcaulx* 
and fur liiv uri;riil plea to krcp ll«)s hoauty uuspoilt'd. I'hcst' arc cssculiall)' trawl 
hnol.s w'liii'h point nut the natural wondois ol plant and animal liio and the iorniatfoiis 
of (In- I'arlli. 

■Ml^S Dit'snfr.Sanuul II. 'rilKKI-: PATHS OF COD W'l:) MAN 1 larpcr, lUfiO C 

Ilunnlitw pia\i-r. and lompassicni link man to (UkI, to liinisi'H. and to other men. 

V tv Mane Hall ' CILHI'.HTO AM) THK W IND Viking. 19f)3 V 

Mi aiit ihill\- liartnom'/ed pietures and text deserihe a ehild's (h'seo\'er\- of how much fan 
the w ind ean be. 

Si I rislier. Ailrcn I I WONDI-iU HOW'. I \\X)NDKI{ Ahelard-Schuinan, P 

W'HV 1962 
In the eharmini;. ehilddike poenjs in this \-olume. ehikhen wonder about all sorts of 
things and relationships, 

Kloedu-. Louise HlA'KIiKHHY P\K Scribncr, 1962 M 

\\'hen Jamie took his pail in hand tn pic-k blueberries, he started a fascinating day 
which was (illed uith outdoor sights antl soiuuls, Spider webs, rabbits, ruffed grouse, 
ant hills. ja\s. and a cloudless August sk\' all contributed to a perfect day, topped off 
with blueberry pie for supj:)er, 

921 Franeis of Assisi. Saint FPITLF FLOW'FMS OF ST, FMANCIS St. Anthony Sr 

OF ASSISI Guild Pn. 1958 C 

These simple anecdotes e\emplif\' the lo\'e of St. Francis for natiue. for man. and for God. 

SI I Frost. Hoberl YOr COMF TOO Holt, 1959 Jr 

The poetry of Robert h'rost is characterized b\' a serenity and a moral earnestness Sr 
that set him apart from most other Ainericnn poets of the 20th century. In this intro- 
ductory collection, his simplicity, wisdom, and humanity are well demonstrated. 

.S41 Gasztold. Carmen B. PHAVFHS FROM THE ARK Viking, 1962 Jr 

Perception, poetic charm, and reverent humor character ixe these poems. They are Sr 

prayers of acceptance* rather than petitions for favors. Translated from the French by C 
Humer Crodden. 

(;ay..Shenya THF XICFST TIMF OF THF YEAR Viking, 1960 P 
What a child may sec in springtime is the subject of this lovely book. 

520 Ooudey, Alice F, THF DAY W F SAW' THF SUN COMF UP Scribner, 1961 P 

This beautifully illustrated book captures all the wonder of a sunrise. 
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Cr.'oiH'. Graham UKAWT OF THE MATn-H VikingJ948 C 

The author is concrruecl with man's relationship with Cod and with the individual's 
lati' in tlu' fai-c ot" an nntcnnhlc situation. 

IhTscyJolmH. THK WALL Knopf, 1950 Sr 

This novel of the Warsaw ghetto and the martyrdom of Polish Jewry under the Nazi C 
regime is essentially a stor\' of humanity transcending horror. Here are feeling, com- 
passion, and a genuine reverence for human personality. 



701 Huyglie, Rene ART AND TIIL SPIHIT OF MAN Abrams, 1962 C 

The human mcauing of art, expressive of the soul of man, is evidenced in this survey 
of art, from cave drawings to the present. 

921 jcwctt, Sophie GOD'S TPOUBADOUR Crowell, 1957 Jr 

A ehanm'ngly told story or the simple, austere life of Saint Francis of Assisi emphasizes Sr 
his love of all creatures. 



Kantor, Mackinlay ANDFRSON VILLE World Pub., 1955 Sr 

This powerful novel of the Civil War is a vivid account of man s inhumanity to man. C 
it is also a picture of tenacity, endurance, and cleansing mercy. 

Keats, Ezra Jack THE SNOWY DAY Viking, 1962 P 
This picture book describes a small boy's day as he plays alone in the snow and then 
returns to home and wannth and family. 

921 Keller, Helen A. TEACHER: ANNE SULLIVAN MACY Doubleday, 1955 Jr 

Helen Keller has written a tribute to her beloved teacher, who rescued her from Sr 

darkness and despair. C 



.507 Kieran, John, ed. JOHN KIERAN'S TREASURY OF Hanover House, Sr 

GREAT NATURE WRITING 1957 C 

Nature writers, such as Walton, Audubon, Bm roughs, Muir, Kriitch, Teale, and many 
other moderns, convey their appreciation and understanding of the many facets of 
nature in a series of e.ssays. 

507 Krntch, Joseph W. THE BEST OF T\VO WORLDS Sloane, 1953 Sr 

Fresh from the society of man. Krutch loses himself in the woods. With a fair knowledge C 
of science and an extensive knowledge of hmnan culture, he is able to appreciate 
nature from u special point of view and to recognize the best of two worlds. 



921 Lash, Joseph P. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD Doubleday, 1961 Sr 

.A journalistic biography of the late Secretar>'-General of the LTnited Nations provides C 
a portrait of a selfless and tireless worker. Me was a pivotal figure in making the 
Office of the Secretary-General and the United Nations itself major influences in 
world affairs. 
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l.rvine, HIukUi QVIET STOKY Athcneum, 1963 P 

Two children join lumds and go for u walk. They do not speak, hut they lcx)k and 
woiuler ahoul what they see. This book will help children to become aware of tbeni- 
si-lves and tlu-ir friends and of the world about them. 



')'?A I.evini;er. Kmma K. C;ALILE0: FIRST OBSIilHVKH OF Messner, 1952 Jr 

MARVELOUS THINGS Sr 
(ialiK'o's poverty, piTSonal stnigi^les. persccntion, and recantation are described. Life 
in the Italy of his day also is depicted. The inventor of the telescope saw in the 
heavens things scarcely dreamed of be fori* his time. 



:>()7 IjfefChieago) W ORLD \VL LIVE IN Golden Pr., 1956 U 

This book enables the readei to look at the world around him— from the tinie.st living Jr 
l>eings in a drop of water to the vastness of the universe— and to marvel at it.s wonders. 

HIS i.iiulhergh. Amje M. Ciri" FROM THE SLA Pantheon, 1955 Sr 

I'sing the seashore for the setting, the poet and w^ife of the famous aviator reflects C 

on the symbolic meaning of sea shells and on her seaicb for balance between social 
ol)ligations and individual self-realization. 



595.7 Lul)ell. Winifred .TALL GRASS ZOO Rand-McNally, 1960 M 

F{)etic pn)se introduces the delight of discovering small* creatures that live in the 
tall grasses. 

McCloskey. Robert TLMK OF W^ONDER Viking, 1957 M 

.•\ vacationing family experiences the majestic changes of nature. Along with the beauty 
of the storm must come destruction, however, and the family has to adjust to the 
many changes that it brings. 



523 Maloney. Terence THE SKY IS MY WINDOW Sterling, 1960 Sr 

In this unusual book» the author presents the universe as seen in the night .sky in the way 
the ancients sawM t but with knowledge based on the work of modern science. The book 
is both unique and universal in its approach. 

Mamlell. Muriel JONATHAN S SPARROW Loth rop, 1963 P 

A convincing story is told about a little city boy and a lost baby sparrow which he 
r(»seues and raises. .At the end of the summer, the bird is released. Jonathan, with an 
enlarged knowledge of life's responsibilities, turns to other interests. 



921 Maria Del Rey. Sister HER NAME IS MERCY Scribner, 1957 Sr 

De nonstrating a reverence for life and a compassion for human need, the story of the C 
Maryknoll clinic in Puson. Korea, is a book for all faiths. 
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921 MasonXora SOCIi/vTES: TIIE MAN WHO Beacon, 1953 Jr 

DARED TO ASK Sr 
Not tlu- philosophy^ but the philosopher, is revealed in this fictionalized hiogniphy of 
the great Askcr and Tt'acher Mrs. Mason presents a picture of what he must have been 
like and of his continual search for kno\vlec!ge, justice, and truth. 



Mead. Margaret PEOPLE AND PLACES World, 1959 Jr 

.\11 men are brothers in iliis anthropological study of five cultural groups— the Ashanti, Sr 
lialinese, Eskimo. Miuoan. and Plains Indians. This is a thought-provoking account of 
UKin s relationship to man. 



932 Meadowcroft, Enid GIFT OF THE RIVER Crowell, 1937 U 

The story of the people who lived along the Nile in ancient Eg>'pt and who were the first Jr 
to write history provides interesting reading. 



811 Merriam, Kve THERE IS NO RHYME FOR SILVER Atheneum, 1962 

.\ humorous collection of poems deals with such things as kittens, space, flying, asking 
(ju est ions, wishing. sum:):er rain, exploring, and two imaginary beasts called Opti least 
and Pes si most. 



248 Mert(m, Thomas NO MAN IS AN ISLAND Harcourt-Brace, 1955 

The richness and the fullness of life are portrayed in these spiritual reflections, which 
will help anyone struggling to find the meaning of human existence. 



SI I Millay, Edna St. V. COLLECTED POEMS Harper, 1956 Jr 

Probably more than any other poet of her generation. Miss Millay expresses an identifi- Sr 

cation with all of life, a sense of awe of God's world, and a recognition of., the poet's C 
place in that world. Note, especially, the early long poem "Rena.sceni.f'." 



507 Milne, LornsJ. THE WORLD OF NIGHT Harper, 1956 Jr 

Without poetry, thi.s book nevertheless provides a poet's view of the world of nature as Sr 
many kinds of night mystenes unfold. It carries the reader from a scientific conception 
of what night is to the wonders of living tilings all over the globe. 



921 Munthe.Azel STORY OF SAN MICHELE Dutton, 1936 C 

This aut()biograph\ is an engrossing human document about an outstanding Swedish 
physician. 



921 Nolan. Jeannette CLARA BARTON OF THE Messner, 1941 U 

RED CROSS Jr 
A story about the founder of the Red Cro.ss shows her reverence for human life. 
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Xorinan. Cliarlt's JOHN MUIH M ess iut. 1957 

The falluT M owr natioiif^l parks inspired the autlior of this biography with his appreci- 
ation and lr\r ot [hv out-of-doors. Tlie book covers Nhiirs imuiy walk -ig trips through- 
out the coui.try and his picinecr work in preserving for posterity some of i\h)ther Na- 
ture's ureatest luuuiiwork. 'Vhr aeeount is enriched by generous (piotations from Nhn'r'.s 
h'tters and I)ooks. 



I\irker, Kliuor. eoinp. SINGING AND THE COLD Crowell, 1962 

This is an unusiially fine eolleetion of j^cjenis. taken from the best hterature of 30 differ- 
ent lands. 



I'eattie. Donald, and A Cl'P OF SKY Houi^hton Mifflin, 1950 

N ..el Peattie 

Sini. water, butterflies, birds, the eyes of a young boy and his father-these are the in- 
grechents of die garden depicted in this inspiring hook of essay.s written by an eminent 
naturahst and his son. 



FVattie, D(>nald C. FLOWERING EARTH Viking, 1961 

Seii'nee beeonies something like poetry when Mr. Feattie writes about it. Here he writes 
of flower.s and tr-vs and of all the other things that grow on the earth. 



Rand. Ann and Paul I KNOW A LOT OF THINGS Harcourt-Brace, 1956 

.A modem picture .story describes some of the everyday discoveries of a small child. 



Havielli. Anthony WONDERS OF THE HUMAN BODY Viking, 19,54 

The child*: growing interest in self includes the body. The e.xplanations in this book are 
simple and factual: the pictures are outstanding; and the last few pages remind the 
reader that the body i.s more than a machine: . ■ because we love and want to be 
loved: These gifts of the spirit set man above all oth'-r creatures/' 



Roe. Albert S. BLAKE'S ILLUSTRATIONS Princeton Univ. 

TO THE DIVINE GOMEDY Pr., 1953 

This is primarily a literary study of Blakes last work. The illustrations of Dante's Df- 
vine CovwUj and the interpretation of Blake s art together constitute an important back- 
ground study of Blake as a poet and as an artist. 



St hweit/.er. Albert PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZATION Macrnillan, 1959 

In thi.s one-\'olume edition of The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization and Ethics, 
Sehu-eitzer presents a case for the ethics of reverence for life. 



Seignobose. Franeoise THE THANK-YOU BOOK Scribner, 1947 

Here is a picture book in which a child thanks all the thing.s that make him happy. 



Seiuiak, NUiurice WHEHh] TIIK WILD THINGS ARE Harper, 1963 P 

In this volume is clescribed the brief, wild re\'erie of a small, unruly boy who has been M 
st'ut supperU'Ss ti> his room. 

Seifdy. Kate A FOR PETER Viking, 1941 U 

A nivsterious stranger brought faith and light and happiness to a lame boy and his neigh- M 
lu>r f in shanty ^own. Ji* 

921 Swift, Hildegarde KDCE OF APRIL * iviorxow, 1957 Jr 

Niiss Swift has used John Burroughs' own materials for this biography. His books and 
essays on nature are probably, after Thoreau's, the most important of their kind in the 
histoiA' of American literature. 

921 Thomson. Elizabeth II. HARVEY GUSHING: SURGEON, Abelard, 1950 G 

AUTHOR, ARTIST 

" This is an inspiring biography of a great surgeon. The audior has conveyed the spirit of 

a dedicated and versatile man whc was devoted to his work and hiS patients, 

MIS Thoreau, Henry D. WALDEN Dodd-Mead, 1955 Sr 

After spending two years in die woods, Thoreau wrote this testament to the importance G 
of nature in the good life, of its effect upon the personality of man, and of the beauties 
to be found in nature and the simple life. 

Tresselt. Alvin UNDER THE TREES AND THE GRASS Lothrop, 1962 P 

The author describes in beautiful word pictures the mood and atmosphere of the forest 
and of the animals who inhabit it. 

916,7 Turnbull, Colin M. FOREST PEOPLE Simon and Sr 

Schuster, 1961 G 

An anthropologist presents a beautifully written study of the pygmies of the Ituri forest 
in the Belgian Congo. The book reflects deep love and understanding of these people and 
their culture. 

Udry. Janice May A TREE IS NICE. Harper, 1956 P 

In this book are described the many delights of being in, with, or under a tree; of pick- 
ing apples; of raking leaves; of swinging; or of just sitting in the shade. 

Valens. Evans G. WINGFIN AND TOPPLE World, 1962 P 

This beautifully illustrated book concerns two flying fish who discover the magic of the . 
world abo\ e and below the surface of the v/ater. 

616.01 Williams, Greer VIRUS HUNTERS Knopf, 1960 G 

Against the background of one of the most coniph^x areas of medical research, die author 
has written objectively of die achievements of the modern virologists. 
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bTA.^ Wolff, I.oiiis WONDERS OF THE ATMOSPHERE Putnam. 1962 U 

Tliis hook ti-lls how tht- eartli may Iiaw ncqiiired its atmospiim' and how iu'r, a vital 
iuvt'.ssit\- to lilr, .sustains man and all his sources of food. 



:US.l5 Woodham-Smilh. CRKAT HUNCKR Hnrpcr, 1963 C 

Cfdl 

Tlu' Irish potato famine of the 1840's, ^^riipliieally brought to life in all its tragedy and 
pathos. ri'\ i'als one of history's many exinnples of man's iniiunianity to man. 

:m Yamaguehi.Tohr THE GOLDEN CRANE Holt, 1962 M 

'.\.M|apanese let^end about a sacred crane and an orphan boy Ls poetically retold. 

'/olotow.Cluirlotte THE SKY WAS BLUE Harper, 1963 P 

A smnll girl, looking through a picture album of four generations, sees mnny changes but 
learns also that some things ne\'er change. 

.>5L5 /olotow, Charlotte THE STORM BOOK Harper, 1952 P 

A little bo\' and his mother watch the beauty of a summer storm. 
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Alcoti. l.iMiisa LITTLE WOMEN Macmillan, 1962 

Nfw Kiiglatid just after the Civil War is the setting for this ston' of the March family with 
its four young sistors. They live an eager, happy, charming life, full of ups and downs 
tint iu)ited by a eonnuon bond of family love and devotion. 

AiKlersiiu. Marian MV LORD. WHAT A MORNING „ Viking, 1956 

Miss Anderson tells the story of her long struggle to become a concert singer. In addi- 
tion to recounting the experiences of her life, she discusses racial prejudice and expresses 
her hojies for the future of the Negro. This book also is a good expression of reverence 
for life. 



Aseh. Shalom MARY Putnam, 1949 

This story is both a tender pastoral and a dramatic tragedy of a mother's suffering witli 
her son's agony. It is the biography of a life which transcends specific faiths and will 
provide a rich background of Biblical times. 



Ayer. jaqueline A WISH FOR LITTLE SISTER Harcourt-Brace, 1960 

On her birthday. Little Sister is told she will be granted a wish at sunset. She finally de- 
cides to wish that someone will say "Happy Birthday" to her, just as her family and 
friends come to greet her with presents. 



Bannon, Laura NEMO MEETS THE EMPEROR A. Whitman, 1957 

An attractively illustrated ston^ of Ethiopia shows how strange are the customs of a vis- 
iting Anieriean family to a small Ethiopian boy who lives with them. Understanding 
and affection and the breaking down of language barriers are all subdy introduced. 

Beim. Lorraine T\\^0 IS A TEAM Harcourt-Brace, 1945 

The spontaneous friendship and cooperation of two small boys who live in the same 
neighborhood provide the story thejne. Only dirough the illustrations does it become ap- 
parent that the boys belong to different racial groups. 

Benar\'^lsbert. Margot THE ARK Harcourt-Brace, 1953 

.After living in one refugee camp after another, the Lechows begin real family life in an 
abandcmed streetcar. The older children get work on a farm, and other members of tlie 
family are rescued from the camps. Life and death among homeless people develop the 
theme of family solidarity. 
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Hll BtMict, Stephen JOHN BROWN^S BODY Holt, 1928 Sr 

W'iniuT of a Pi il it/or pri/o in 1929, this loiig, narrative poom is a realistic expression of C 
the S(nil of America and a statement of tlie American imagination. 

S22 Hesier. Kudolph THE BAHRiriTS OF WIMFOLE STBEi'T Litt hi, 19:30 Sr 

Til is play follows the rugged course of the courtship of Elix.abeth Barrett by Robert C 
Browning, tlie distingnislied poet. The spirit of this remarkable love story has liekl 
llu* stage ever since its first production, thrilling thousands of theater-goers and readers. 

Bonzon, Pauhjaeques THl-: ORPHANS OF SIMITHA Criterion, 1062 U 

An orphaned hoy travels across Europe in search of his lost sister. 

915.1 liowhvs. Cyntliia .\T HOME IN INDIA Harcourt-Brace, 1956 Jr 

.•\ picture of India is provided by an American teen-ager. She attended scliool there Sr 
and served as a nurse's aide in a native hospital. 

373.12 Braithwaite, Edward TO SIR, WITH LOVE Prentice-Hall, 1960 C 

This is an inspirational acc^ount of a Negro from British Guiana who, despite his 
qualifications and background, is rebufiFed in England. A teaching assignment in 
London\s Ea.st End, in which his work with 46 giils and boys evolves into a labor 
of love, is a dramatic disclosure of discrimination treated with dignity. 

Brown. Marcia ONCE A MOUSE Scribner, 1961 P 

In this fable from India, a hermit saves the life of a mouse, changing him successively 
into a eat. a dog, and, finally, a tiger, wlio turn.s upon him. Because the creature had 
not learned to be grateful, the hermit changed him back into a mouse. 

S2l Browning, Elizabeth SONNETS TROM THE PORTUGESE Harper, 1932 Sr 

In a sequence of 44 sonnets, the poet has expressed one of the most beautiful tributes to 
married love in all literature. 

921 Buck. Pearl MY SEVERAL WORLDS Day, 1954 Sr 

Born of missionary parents and reared in China, Miss Buck reflects broad interests in C 
helping imfortimate children, resolving international problems of human understanding, 
and appreciating the inherent good in mankind. 

Buckley, Helen GRANDFATHER AND I Lothrop, 1959 P 

A little boy's pleasure in a simple, leisurely walk with his grandfather, who has time to 
share with hi,s grandson, transcends the barriers between generations. 



Buckley, Helen GRANDMOTHER AND I Lothrop, 1961 

Only Grandmother understands how much a little girl of 5 likes to be rocked. This book 
stresses the warm relationship between the oldest and the youngest members of the 
family. 
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Hiiir. Mary MAGIC MAIZE Houghton Mililin, 1953 M 

A >oimt; Ciiatciiuilaii Indian hoy plants a fi.*\v seeds of the vAuic nuui's corn and ovcr- 
eonu'S his iathci's (hslrust ol the "j^rini^os. " 



Hinnford, Sheila ! \C:Rb:Dl 15Ll^: JOUHNKV Little, 1961 U 

A ver\" old hull terri(T. young Lahrador retriever, and a Siamese cat make an incrcdi- Jr 
hie journey together through 400 miles of Catuidian wilderness. The friendship and Sr 
group {celing shared hy these animals are portrayed in a remarkahly well-written story C 
for young and old. 

a'V2 CarscMi. Haehel SILKNT SPRING Houghton MifHin, 1961 Sr 

hi this controversial book, the author attacks the indiscriminate use of chemical inseeti- C 
eides and weed killers. She asserts tliat people are damaging our wildlife and creating 
a hazard for mankind. 

Carton, Lonnie DADDIES Random House, 1963 P 

Every ch.ild's Daddy is here, in pictures and brief text. 



Gather, W'illa DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP Knopf, 1927 Sr 

The manner in which two saintly, clerical pioneers win the Southwest for the Catholic C 
church is told with beautiful simplicity hy a great writer of prose. 



970 1 Clark, AmiNolan IN MY MOTHER^S HOUSE Viking, 1941 M 

The lives and. values of the Tcwa Pueblo Indians in New >. Mexico are revealed in sensi- 
tive prose and illustrations. 

Cleary, Beverly BEEZUS AND RAMONA Morrow, 1955 M 

This story centers on a hilariou^K' fimny situation involving 9-year-old Beezus and her 
noisy, irritating 4-year-old sister, Ramona. 



^)14 Clougli, Shepard BASIC VALUES OF WESTERN Columbia Univ. C 

GIVILIZ.^TION Pr.,1960 
The author believes that Man will achieve the "better life'' for which he strives to tlie 
extent that men live in peace and harmony and to the degree that the individual rea- 
lizes his full potential in contributing to civilization. 



Coatsworth, Elizabeth JOCK'S ISLAND Viking, 1963 Jr 

Jock, the sheep-dog, remains at his post herding sheep even after all the humans have 
lied the island to escape an erupting volcano. He finds a new master who shows him love. 
The story of devoticm, discipline, and friendship which ensues is one to be remembered. 



Gopelon<. Im MEET MIKl TAKI.MO Lot hrop, 196,3 M 

How a little Japanese boy "adopts" grandparents makes a warm story of human relation- 
ships. 
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Cnnvn. PdIIv A FAMILY FOR SARAH AW nobhs-Mcrrill, 1J}62 V 

HoNtoii .It thr til in nf till' ci'iitury is the interesting haek^iountl lor this story of Sarah 
Ann NKC.\tit\- ami her a(h)|)tetl tainiK'. There is ij;(3(k1 character (Ie\elopment. Girls will 
linil the sloiA' satisKiriLV 



Del.eeuw. Allele EXFANDABLF RROWXS Little, 1955 U 

The l^row ns are a warm anil Ui ' -toiis hunilv who aKvaws have room for one more. 



SH Dickinson Fmily BOLTS OF MFLODV Harper. 1945 Sr 

Ohnipses of hfe, lo\e, death, and natiu'c are contained in this collection of njore than C 
[)oems. 



9:21 Katon. h-anrtte GANDIM, FICMITLR WITHOUT A SWORD Morrow, 1950 Sr 

This is the story of the Hindn wlu)se philosophy of non-violence led India to victory in 
her fight for independence and who emerged as a great spiritual and political leader. 



llnright. Fli/aheth MWTSIN'DA Harcourt-Brace, 1963 M 

Here is a modern fair\' tale about the age-old magic of love and trust. 



Fts, Marie Hall PLAV WITH MF Viking, 1955 M 

The meadow animals run away when the little girl tries to catch them; hut, when .she 
sits (juietK 1 >>■ a hrook, they approach one by one. 



Field. Rachel CALICO BUSH MacmiHan, 1931 U 

In this exciting story, pioneers in early Maine accept a French indentured servant girl Jr 
who latei becomes part of the family and the settlement. 



921 Fischer. L(mis LIFE OF MAH.^TNL^. GANDHI Harper, 1950 Sr 

This is a complete story of Gandhi's life by one who knew him well. Fisclier has pro- C 
vitied a |)ortrait of one of the great figures of the 20th century, touching on the many 
facets of a complex personality. 



Flack, Marjorie ASK MR. BFAR Macmillan, 1932 P 

Gay pictures of animals and a .surprising clima.v make an appealing story about a little 
boy. He goi's in search of a birthday presei'/t for his mother and discovers that he has 
something he can gi\'e her. 



Fritz. Jean THF CABIN FACFD WEST Coward, 1958 M 

This poignant ^tory descr:!-"^: Mie loneliness of a 10-year-o!(I child who was the only 
girl in the wilderness of western Pennsylvania. Her mother understands her daughters 
unhappiness an<l helps he; to \ iew with pride her new role as a settler. 
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177.6 From. I rich AWT OF LOVINC; Harper. 1956 

riic iiutlior tliscusst's \n\ v in all its aspects— roiiumtif love, love of parents for eliililren, 
hrotlierK* lo\'e, self-love, and love of Cod. 



Cates. DoriN lil.rK WILLOW Viking. 1940 U 

A small girl's love for a blue- willow plate is instrumental in achieving security and a Jr 
better way of life for her migrant family. 

George. Jean MY SIDE OF TIIK MOUNTAIN Dutton, 1959 U 

In this autheiitie and amazing account, an adolescent boy decides to leave civilization 
and live ofF the land. He overcomes many difficulties and achieves a sort of boys Utopian 
dr<-ani until he realizes that he needs the companionship of other people, and, particu- 
larly, of his family. 

921 C:ilbreth. Frank HFLLFS ON THEIR TOES Crowell. 1950 Jr 

Mother's advice and sympathetic understanding help each of her 12 children to meet the Sr 
problems of growing up. 

921 OoIIomb. Joseph ALBERT SCIIWFli ZER. GENIUS Vanguard, 1949 Jr 

OF THE JUNGLE 

The author describes Schweitzer s life, from his frail childhood to his attainments in 
music, science, and philosophy and his monumental work in the Congo. This biography 
presents the activities of a renowned humanitarian in a continuous narrative, .suitably 
written for junior high school pupils. 

921 Hagedorn. Hermann ROOSEVELT FANHLY OF Maemitlan, 1954 C 

SAGAMORE HILL 

Using primary sources and personal recollections, the author has written a heartwarm- 
ing account of a happy, active family bound together by ties of love. It happened that 
this was the family of a President of die United States, Theodore Roosevelt. 

901 Hocking. William E. COMING WORLD CIVILIZATION Harper. 1956 C 

This work, which sketches the outlines of a world civilization that the autlior believes 
is in the making, represents the confidence of a man of faith and conviction. 



Hunt. Mal)el Leigh CHRISTY AT SKIPPINGHILLS Lippincott, 1958 U 

:V little Italian-.American girl .md her family appreciate the good neighbors of the town. 
Told with humor and charm, the story develops understanding and interest in difFering 
cultural hackgronuds. 



Judson. Clara L THE GREEN GINGER JAR Houghton Mifflin, 1949 U 

Cliicauo-born. Chinese-Ameriean children protest the traditi(Mial values of their parents 
and grandparents: but. through understanding and love, the family relationships are 
strengthened. 
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KliK kholin. Clyde NillinOR IX)H MAN MeCraw-ilill J949 C 

Thf author states tliat an anal\*sis of lunnan behavior and a study of the relation oi 
anthropology to modern life may break down seemingly insurmountable preju^lices 
between peoples ol tin* world. 



970.1 Kroeber. Theodora ISHl IN TWO WORLDS Univ. of California Sr 

Pr., 1961 C 

In 1911, Isbi eame down from the hills. He was the lone survivor of the niassaered Yahi 
Indians of California. In his person, Ishi represented a journey in time from the Stone 
' Age to the 2()th century. Seholarship was made rieher beeause he was befriended by 
anthropologists at tbe I niversit) of California. The widow of one of the anthropolo- 
gists has written this moving, poignant aeeount. 



Kugelma.ss. J. Alvin RALPH J. BUNCIIE, FIGIITEn Messner, 1952 Jr 

FOR PEACK Sr 
Despite poverty and raeial d is er i m in a tion in the slums of Detroit, Bun eh e obtained an 
edneation anil beeanie one of the leading statesmen in the United Nations organization, 
lie won the Nobel Peaee Prize in 1950. 



Lampiuan. Evelyn NAVAIiO SISTER Doubleday, 1956 U 

"Rose Smith" is an assumed name for a little Navaho Indian girl known as Sad Girl. Her 
sadne.ss .tenis from the fact that she has no family. Rose's life at the Chemawa School 
not {)nly shows her a life with a future but also offers the friendships and fulfillment that 
all ehildren need. That she should also find a blood relative provides tlie proverbial 
eup which "numeth over." 



Lane. Rose LET THE HURRICANE ROAR Longmans, 1953 Jr 

Charles and Caroline marr\" \-ery early and keep house in a cave until they can afford Sr 
lumber to build a bouse. Grasshoppers destroy their crop, Charles goes away to find 
work, and Caroline fights through a seven-day blizzard. They meet again, devoted as 
ever, and knc w that the worst has passed. 



Lenski. Lois SAN FRANCISCO BAY Lippincott, 1955 U 

Felix and his family move from the country to a three-room apartment in San Fran- 
cisco. Unlike his sister, Mei Gwcn, w^ho loves the busy city and its crowded streets and 
cable cars» Felix hmgs to return to his friends and his old life in the country. This story 
of his adjustment to city life also presents an authentic picture of San Francisco's mod- 
ern Chinatown. 



Lenski. Lois SHOO-FLY GIRL Lippincott, 1963 M 

Throuuh [he dailv aetivities of 10-year-old Snzanna "Shor)-lly" Fischer, the reader obtains 
a remarkably clear understanding of the Amish way of life and its social and moral 
codes and values. This is a gentle, heartwamiing family story, with lovable characters. 
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:mi i.r wis, Oscar Clill.DRbiN OF SANCHKZ Handom House, 1961 C 

M'his is .1 stu(I\ in depth i)f a Mexican family which hclongs to what the author calls the 
"anthropology of poxerty." A docuuicntary hook, it is hased upon tape recordings, The 
stor\' is hoth litcrall)' true and iniaginatix-els' presented. 



I.ianf'.Yen TOMMY AND DKl^Dl^li: Oxford, 1953 P 

A picturc-l)ook shows the small child that an American hoy and a Chinese boy are very 
nuich aiiki* c\ en tiiough they li\ c half a world apart and luu e different customs. 



l/jidman.Maj SNIIT, SNAFP, SNURR AND THE A. Whitman, 1932 

HKD SHOES 

Snipp is red with paint; Snapp is while \vith flour; and Snurr is hhick with soot. They 
pool their earnings to buy a birthday present for their mother. 



i.ionni. Leo SWIMMY Pantheon, 1963 P 

K\(jnisite illustrations trace the adventures of an enterprising small fish. 



Upkind. WiHiam FINDERS KEEPERS Harcourt-Brace, 1951 P 

In an old tak' retold, twt) dogs who argue over a bone leani to get along together. The 
illustrations are particularly important. Through an unusual range of colors, they help 
to interpret moods of fear and misunderstanding. 



McCluskcy. Robert ONE MORNING IN MAINE Viking, 1952 M 

A day of happiness is pictured in this satisfying story {)f a closely knit family. 



Martin Patricia Miles THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT Abingdon, 1963 M 

A fannboy's kind impulse at a moment of temptation is the best present for his father. 



M<TrilkJean THE SUPERLATIVE HORSE VV. R. Scott, 1961 M 

A Taoist legend inspired this stor)' of a peasant boy who had the faculty of seeing 
beyond outward appearances to the (qualities within. 



Minarik, Flse LITTLE BEAR Harper, 1957 

I lolmelund 

In this well-written stor)" for beginnin;^ readers, a loving Mothc - Bear understands her 
Little Bear's imaginatixe play. 



Minarik. Else LITTLE BEAR'S VISIT Haq^er, 1961 

I Inlmclund 

Little Bear hears a story told by his grandmothei, and. later, one told by his grandfather, 
W arm family relationships are depicted in both the text and the pictures. 
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Mirsky. Hrha Paefc TlIiHTY-ONI- BUOTIIKHS AND SISTI^IRS FoIIett, 1952 

A v(T\ unusual family pattern is prt'scntt'd in this story of 10-ycar-oIcI Nouuisa, who is 
one of tlu' 31 c-hil(hrn of tlu; 6 wives of a Zulu chief. In a happy life in the kraal on the 
Soulii Afriean veld, the brothers and sisters share responsibihties'and pleasures and, 
espeeialK', their i;real pride in their father. 



Monahan. James, ed. BKFORE I SLKEP Farrar, 1961 

Dr. Tom Dooley resigned from the Navy at 27 to devote him.self to. the care of the sick 
in the junj^les of Indo-(>hina. Monahan shows Doolcy's relentless drive and his utter 
sincerity and eouraj^eous devotion to the cause of l)rin[;ing relief and succor to those 
who needed it most. 



Mowal. Farley OWLS IN THE FAMILY Little, 1962 

'I'w'o hoys and their two pet owls make a warm and very funny fanuly story. 



Musi;rave, Florence MAHY LIZZIF Houghton Mifflin, 1950 

Her foreign clothes and accent do not prevent a lively little Welsh girl from enjoying 
life in America, and in turn, from welcoming other new .\mericans. 



Mu.sgrave. Florence HOBFHT E. Hastings, 1957 

Robert F. and his grandfather learn to adjust to life in the city, after living in a cabin in 
the hills. Robert does not know how to make friends; he only knows how to fight. Grad- 
ually, he accepts his new way of living, his new friends, and liis new school and learns 
to like them. 



Myriek, Mildred THF SFCRFT THR.^E Harper, 1963 

Three hoys find the thrilling excitement of friendship and the sharing of a secret. 



Ness, Fvaline- JOSEFINA FEBRUARY Scribner, 1963 

Grandfather's birthday present brings a happy suqirise to a little Haitian girl. The illus- 
trations are distinguished. 



Neville. Emily FfS LIKE THIS, C.\T Harper, 1963 

.•\ 1)0\' growing up in today s New York City comes to terms with himself, his father, and 
many kinds of neighbors. The story is lively, witty, and thoughtful. 



North, Sterling RASCAL: A MEMOIR OF A Button, 1963 

BETl^ER ERA 

For one hapjn- year, an endearing young raccoon enters the life of a motherless boy. 



Oakes, \ an\ a I lAWAI IAN TREASURE Mes.sner, 1957 

A scout troop in Hawaii has exciting ad\'entures. Tom, a new arrival from the mainland, 
learns to appreciate friends of many different ancestries. 
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()akfs,Vanya ROY SATO, NKW NlilCllBOK Mcssncr, iG55 U 

|{()y Sato is an AiiKTican-horn Japaiiesv; - ho ^.:s li\cd only in America. Uc finds tli;it 
adults do no^ understand that he knows -Vi ::th''n;', i^f Japan and also learns to appreciates 
hotli his Japanese heritage and his iiativ* .'oviiiUy. 



Ogilvie. fc:iisabeth BECKY S ISLAND Whittlesey, 1961 Jr 

A volunteer teacher on Becky's Island. Nhiine. and Luke, a friend, inspire the mainland- 
ers to build a school and to hire a qualified teacher. Ideas of brotherhood are strong 
threads in tin* story. 



15() Overstreet, Harry A. THL MIND GOES FORTH Norton, 1956 Sr 

Tlie author states that hostilities may he avoided if we penetrate the walls of suspicion 
and antagonism that rise between individuals, generations, and groups. Our only hope, 
he says, is to learn and to practice the skill of understanding in order to create c^onditions 
that iruike life a spacious and rewarding experience. 



921 Petry, Ann HARRIET TUBMAN, CONDUCTOR Crowell, 1955 U 

This is the biography of a courageous Negro woman who, after escaping from slavery Jr 
herself, daringly aided others to do so. She devoted her life to the welfare of her race. 



Randall. Ruth P. I, MARY Little, 1959 Jr 

Mary Todd was a rich, fun-loving, little girl who grew up to be the First Lady during Sr 
the catastrophic Civil War. This biography is sympathetic, without skirting the prob- 
lems posed by Marys money troubles or her difficulties with Abe Lincoln. 



Rawlings. Marjorie THE YEARLING Scribner, 1938 Jr 

In the backwoods of Florida, Jody has a fawn for a pet. When the fawn destroys the Sr 
meager, much -needed crojjs, Jody is faced with the necessity of sacrificing the pet. 
Family life and the boys growth from a "yearling," paralleling that of the fawn, are 
combined in a sensitive manner. 



Rev. Hans A. CECILY G. AND THE 9 Houghton Mifl^in, 1942 

Af ON KEYS 

.•\ lonely giraffe and a homeless family of monkeys are united in this nonsense tale. 



Rayher, Becky MY MOTHER IS THE MOST Lotbrop, 1945 

BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN THE WORLD 
This Ru.ssian folk tale tells about a little lost girl who describes her mother as "the most 
beautiful woman in the world.*' To the children, "beautiful * means "much loved," 



921 Roos, Ann MAN OF MOLOKAI Lippincotl, 1943 Jr 

Father Damien's life was one of love and sacrifice on the leper island of Molokai. This Sr 
is an inspiring account of how one man's spirit ennobled those it touched. 
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yTS Saiulu/. Mali Hl'KFALO lirXTKRS Ilastmi^.s. 1954 . Sr 

'V\u' (.It-slrm lioii of [hr hufFalo herds o( [he Great IMains country is a tragic c[)isotli' in C 
AiiuTiLaii iroiilicr history, "ov the late of the buffalo ami thi» fate of tlic Plains Intlians 
wt-ro ine\triiahly hound together. The tale i.s told forcefully and opicalK'. 



SchneidLT. Herman FOLLOW TIIL SLNSFT Donhleday. 1952 

and Nina 

A picture hook show s siniilaritii's in home life around the world. 



St-redy. Kate TllLCOOD MASTER Vikiaj^, 1935 U 

riiis stor\ of life in a Hungarian ranch in\'ol\es city-bred Kate and jancsi, her "countiy Jr 
cousin." Many problems w hich arise betw t^en them help to strtMigthen their relationship. 



921 Shcean, X'incent MAllATMA CANDHl Knopf, 1955 Sr 

\ iueent Sbecan was so entlirallctl with tlu» Great Soul of India that he wrote .S(»v(»ral G 
separate bioi^raplu'es. The i)ri»sent title is probably the best, in that it achic^vcs balance 
between the personalit)' and the writinj^s of Gandhi and the important events in tht; life 
of this i^reat apostle for freedom. 



Shotwell. Louisa IL HOOSKVLLT GRADY World, 1963 U 

A tender antl illuminating story of a migrant Negro family tells how they obtain their 
"sta\-put"' luvist* at long last. 



921 Simon. Gharlie M. ALL .MLN ARl-: RROTHKR.S Button. 1956 Jr 

Albert Scbw'citx.(M-. ont* of the world's most renownetl men, ht»came famous as a philoso- 
pher, musician, and theologian. Yet, he gave up a life of ea.se in Europe to go to the 
Gongo as a medical mi.ssionary. where he worked with the sick and needy. 



921 Simon. Gharlie M. A SEED SHALL SERVE Dutton, 195S Sr 

The author portra\'s Toyohiko Kagawa. the Japanese missionary, tcaclier, and social 
reformer, as another of the worltl's great spiritual U*aders. Me is compared with Albert 
Scbweit/.er. 



921 Smith, Gene WHEN THE GHEERING STOPPED Morrow, 1964 

One of the dominant themes of this book, which covers the last years of Woodrow Wil- 
son's life, is his love for his w ife. This love was of great historical importance in that it 
eoni.'crned a President of the United States at a crucial time in history. 



Smith. Linnell .MIRANDA AND THE CAT Little, 1S63 M 

Miranda nurses an injured alley cat back to health. When the cat is well, she loves him 
enough to give him his freedom and is rewarded when the cat visits her from time to 
time. 
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S.ut'iisi'ii. \'ii>;inia E. VLMS CilHL Hartoiirt-Bracr. 1955 

!'*.stluT hurs clilfit'ullics wlu'ii sIr» filters public school. l)ut finally she learns how to 

hold to the Aiiiish traditions of her people and at the same time to accept the he.st of 
a "iK'W world." 



f)l7.3 Sttinheek. John TH-WI-:! .S WITH CIIAHl.KV Viking. 1962 

This is the story oi a journey ol redisco\-er\*— the redisco\*ery of America and Americans. 
Steinhfck .md (!haile\*. the {-"reneh poodle. \'is[t almost 40 states while riding in Rosi- 
tiante. a three-(jiiarter ton pickup truck. 



Sr 
C 



St.)ne. Irving IMMORTAL WIFK Douhleday, 1914 

|rs>ie b'rrmont was the de\*oted wife of the renowned explorer, geographer, and 
inilitar\ leatler. |ohn (Charles Fremont. She remainetl his onl>' fi!end, despite trials', 
\ ii issitudes. a conrt-niartial. and political intrigue. This is the excellent love story of 
a u holedirarted .Xfuericau and his tle\ oted wife. 



Sr 



Stone. lr\ ing L()\'K IS KTKHNAL Doubleday, 1954 

The author ti'lls the. mov ing stor\' of Mar\' Todd, revea'iing the inspiration that she 
lirox itletl for Ahrahani Lincoln, the support sIk' furnished at time:: of failure, her joy 
iit his success, and their shared sorrow at times of tragedy. Stone .shows only the good 
side ()f Mar\' and concludes the stor\' with the assassination of the President. 



Sr 



Stone. Irving THE PRESIDENTS LADY 

The trying and turbulent lo\-e story of Rachel arv^ 
Americas iiiost stirring novelists. Jackson's role s 
well as his uns\\(T\ ing de\*otion to his wife are d-". 



Uoubleday, 1951 
Andrew Jackson is told by one of 
'•'i'.f , neral, 'ind statesman, as 
1 .V'; 1. 



Sr 



921 Tharp. Louise I'NTIL X'ICTQHY Little, 1953 

This is a joint bi( grapliv of the I9th-centur\* *iinei*iri>M ■: lucator, Horai e Mann, and 

his Mary, one oi the Peabody sisters. 1 ue fi»(;tcr public school education 
in America is re\'ealcd as a charnu'ug. witty, j.ki ioxaii'i i .'man being, 

241 Tillieh.Paul LOVE. POU'ER AND J S'- ivE Peter S/.»irh, 1960 

The inti rrrlations of lo\-e. pow<T. and justice arc iiscusscd in the lecture.s in this hcnm, 
which were pres'^'Uted at the Lni'/ersity of Nottiuriiam. 



rdr>-.Janie: LETS BE ENEM:ES Harper, I96l 

Two liule boys who were the best of friends (piarrel and decide to he enemies. How- 
e\'er. they entl by being best frier again. 



l'dr> Jani(e MEAN MOUSE AND OTHER Harper, 1962 

MEAN STORIES 

i<ri 'f stv^r'r's describe people and animals who are punished because they are mean, 
Se^uificanl tonccj.ts can be learned from the episodes in thi thought-provoking little 
b'>ok. 



EKLC 
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\*an SU)l4 ;iin. Hilda WINGED WATCHMAN Farrar, 1962 U 

A Dutrh I an lily li\ od constantly in fcor ani.' ' liu^gtT during tlu' German occupation. 
Tlu* family uirmbm wtTt* sustained by tiu-ir love for each other and their sense of 
responsihilitv' lor llieir neii^hhors. 



\'inini^. Elizabeth TAKE MEED OK ? JVING ME Lippincott, 1963 C 

This carefully researched novel present:; Jo^;n Doiiue and his poetry in a new light. 
The historical background is excellent. he story focuses on the poet and on Anne 
Nh)re. who married him against her fa;»::T*s wi.slies. 



Waile. Helen K. HOW DO I LOVE THEE? Macrae, 1953 Jr 

One of the greatest romances of all time was that of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Sr 
i^rouning. The author gives the biograj/liy appealing refreshing treatment by 
(j noting Irom their letters and p(K'iM.^. 



920 Waite. Helen E. X'ALIANT COMPANIONS Macrae, 1959 Jr 

Anne Nhicy achieved fame as a teac-hci t^ rou;^;: r:?r work with Helen Keller. The Sr 
close relationsl-rii) between teacher ami lAipi; ser . vf! :\s an inspiration for the illustrious 
ptipil to devote her life to helping the blind. 



Walker. Mildred WINTER WHEAT Harrourt-Brace, 1944 Sr 

Lo\'e of home and family is the th'/nve c-f fbe story of Ellen Webb's Hfe on a remote 
.Montana ranch. This is a novel of v-h'irij;ei, rather than of plot— a good story for a 
high school girl. 



Ward, Lynd THE BICGEST BEAR Houghton Mifflin, 1952 P 

Ci.:ldren» especially boys, love chis fudier-and-son story of the boy whose beloved bear 
cub grj'W anc? grew and grew. 



Webb, \hir>' IT-iEClOUS BANE Dutton, 1929 Sr 

This love stcry is also a I' agic tale of sorrow, pas.sion, and evil-doing. To gain the 
"precious bahe" of gold, Gideon Sarn enslaves both family and friends. 



Wier, Ester THE LONER McKay, 1963 U 

A friendless boy finds a name and a home in this moving story of man and beast 
against the untamed ^VVst. 



812 Wilder, Thornton OUR TOWN Coward, 1938 Sr 

This play pres(»nts a nostalgic picture of life at the turn of the century in a New C 
Hampshire village, including the story of a boy and girl in love. Life, death, love, 
and sympathy are interwoven. 
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921 W illiams, Bml LILLIAN WALD Messner, 1948 Jr 

Ihoiiuh lK)rn into a wtniltliy Jewish fiiniily, this great woman devoted her life to Sr 

social work on New York's Lower Kast Side. She heeame a legend as the founder of 
the lienry Stret^t S^-ttlrment U<Mise. 

9-21 Winwiir. Frances I Xi.NJOiri AL LOVEKS Harper, 1950 Sr 

This is a telling '>.' t'l*. HT.>wning love story, one of the greatest love stories of literan^ 
history. 

323.4 Witty. Paul TRUE BOOK OF FRLICDOM AND Childrens Pr., P 

OUR U.S. FAMILY ^1956 
An understanding of what freedom is in the democratic United States "family''- is 
created by showing how the 13 colonies united and grew and how everyone has. . 
freedom of choice in work and worship through the guarantees of the Constitution. . ■ 

921 Wong. Jade Snow Fimi CIIINFSF DAUGHTER Harper, 1950 Jr 

The life of two cultures in San Franci.sco is sympathetically portrayed in this family Sr 
story of a Cbinese-.'\merican daughter who seeks an American career. 

921 Woodham-Sniith, Cecil FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE McGraw-Hill, 1951 Jr 

The author traces the complete story of the founder of nursing, from her rebellious Sr 
hut wealthy childliocKl to her death as a great lady, lionored and revered throughout 
the civilized world. During her life, Florence Nightingale waged a successful war 
again.st British officialdom to establish hospitals, training schools for nurses, and public 
health facilities around the Empire. 

921 Woolf, Virginia FLUSH Harcourt-Brace, 1933 Sr 

This is the biography of the golden cocker spaniel which was given by Miss Mitford C 
to her invalid friend, Elizabeth Barrett. The relationship between Flusli and liis 
unstress is developed with wit, subtlety, and penetration. 

SIS Wright, Anna P. ROOM FOR ONE MORE Houghton Mifflin, 1950 Jr 

A rnodier of thnv normal children relates family experiences when she adopts three Sr 
others: an unwanted child, a young delinquent, and a hoy crippled by polio. Her book 
glows with the wonders tliat can be achieved in a family wliere there are cooperation, 
de\'otion. and love. 

921 Yates. Elizabeth AMOS FORTUNE. FREE MAN Dutton, 1950 U 

This is the true ami noble story of a little-known Negro wlio prized freedom for other 
jHTSons as well as for himself, 

Zolotow. Charlotte MIL BABBIT AND THE Harper, 1962 P 

L()^'^:LY PRESENT 

With the help of a friendly rabbit, a little girl .searches for a perfect birthday present 
for her mother. 
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Urx:\ Aiurricun IhTitagc LET FREEDOM RING Simon and or 

Schuster, 1962 C 

This story of Independence Hall retells its role in the founding of the United States. 
'Y]\r poem "American Bell." by .Archibald MacLeisb. is included. 

Harr.Jeuf 'I'HIS IS MY COUNTRY Whitman, 1959 P 

This is an easy-to-re:ul book that gives a general picture of what United States 

means to its citizens and also enumerates some of the responsibilities of a citizen. 
The last page contains the Pledge of Allegiance. 

323 HrcktT, Curl FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN Sr 

THE AMERICAN WAV OF LIFE vol. 17 C 
The five lectures in this book deal with "American Political Tradition/' *Treedom of 
Speech and Press." "Freedom of Learning and Teaching," "Constitutional Government,'* 
and "Private Economic Enterprise." Becker's ideas are molded by democratic tradition. 
He taught that the great acliievemt uts of civilization are the products of intelligence, 
integrity, and good will in a society which gives theni free play. 

SI I Benet. Rosemary and BOOK OF AMERICANS Rinehart, 1933 U 

St(^phen \'incent Benet 

The Benets have written a book of poems that describe the life and character of 
famous men and women, from Columbus to Woodrow Wilson. 

Bonhani. Frank DURANGO STREET Dutton, 1965 Jr 

.•\ timely story of juvenile gangs in a local setting "eveals problems with the law and 
the struggle of di.sadvantaged youth to retain their individual rights. 

326 Brink. William NEGRO REVOLUTION IN Simon and Sr 

AMERICA Schuster, 1964 C 

The findings summarized in this lx)ok are based on a 1963 surve\' of Negro opinion 
made by Scwstvcck magazine. From the an^-ers emerges a realistic picture of wliat 
the Negro wants. wJiat it's like to be a Negro, which leaders the Negroes support, why 
and how the\' nre fighting, ahd their attitudes to^rd whites. A poll in which Caucasians 
are asked about Negroes and their demands also receives attenti(m. A copy of the 
(iuesti()flnaire distributed to Negroes and statistical tables are appended. Recommended 
for C. .A. P. classes. 
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BuckiiKisUT, Henrietta KUblKDOM BOUND: A HANDBOOK Miicniillan, 1965 Sr 

OF NEGRO LIBERTY 
The story of the {ij;ht for civil rights during the Reconstruction Period following the 
(!i\il War points \\\) the similarities with the present civil rights struggle. 



^)73 C:i»vanah. Frances OUR COUNTRY'S STORY Rand-McNally, 1945 M 

This attractive picture hook outlines the development of America from 1492 through 
World War 11. The account ends with the section "People Learn to Work Together." 



Colmnhia University WHEN MEN ARE FREE: PREMISES Houghton Jr 

Teachers College. OF AMERICAN LIBERTY Mifflin, 1955 Sr 

Citizenship Education 
IVoject 

A uealth of source material on citizenship, American history, and government pro- 
vides hackground for discussions dealing with heliefs and laws concerning the free 
in(li\'idual. 



342.73 Conunager. Henr\* GREAT CONSTITUTION Bobbs-Merrill, 1961 U 

This account begins with an explanation of tlie colonies' need for a strong unified 
go^'ernment and ends with the inauguration of the firsf President of the United States. 



321.S Commager. Henr\^ MAJORITY RULE AND Peter Smith, Sr 

Steele ' MINORITY RIGHTS 1943 C 

In a brief discussion in three parts, a history is presented of majority rule and minority 
rights, of judicial decisions related to them, and of the Jeffersonian belief which holds 
that majority rule docs not impair minority rights. 



342.7 Corwin. Edward S. CONSTITUTION AND WHAT IT Atheneum, 1963 Sr 

MEANS TODAY 12th ed. 
The Constitution and amendments are discussed ar:d explained in terms of current 
doctrine and practice as wvW as in relation to their impact on the country through a 
successioti of national crises. This edition covers the period to 1958 and includes 
reports of desegregation cases. 



340 Denman. Frank THE LA\\\ IT'S ON YOUR SIDE Macmillan, 1952 Jr 

This authoritati\(^ hook includes information on how laws began and how laws are 
made and concerning courts, prisons, and careers in laws. 



U29.Vi Desmond. Alice Curtis YOUR FLAG AND MINE Macmillao, 1960 U 

The story of our country's growth and development is depicted in a history of Old 
Glory. There are accounts of each dramatic event, from the Revolutionary War to 
the admission of .Alaska and Hawaii to statehood. 
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323 Douglas, W illiam O. LIVING BILL OF RIGHTS Donhlcday, 1961 Sr 

Jiistiff Douglas (liscusst's the constitutional amendments in terms of cases, the courts, C 
and the desires of the pet)ple. 



342.7 Dumhauld. Kdward BILL OF HIGMTS AND WHAT Univ. of Olda. Sr 

IT MEANS TODAY Pr., 1957 

This is an historical summary of the passage of the Bill of Rights amendments by 
the slates. Judicial interpretations are examined in terms of the inner life of the 
intlividual eiti/en, the civilian population and military domination, tyrannical acts of 
a civilian goxernment, and undue expansion of f^t)vernnient power. 



M)S.5 Fast. S.ira Toll LAW IN AMERICAN SOCIETY' Wilson, 1963 Sr 

(Reference shelf 35. No. 2) C 
The aim of this hook is to look at American law as (me aspect of American society. 
The contents include descriptions of prevalent American attitudes toward law, signifi- 
cant encounters with law. nu'nority group ccMifrontations with law, and specific 
criticisms of the .\merican legal system. 



342.7 Findley. Bruce A. YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION Stanford Univ. Jr 

Pr., 1952 Sr 

This book gives a simple pres- tation of the manner in which freedom was planned 
and established in the Unit(jd States. 



340.4 Frankfurter. Feli.x OF LAW AND LIFE AND OTMER Harvard Univ. 

THINGS THAT MATTER Pr., 1965 

This is a collection of brief profiles of the author's colleagues and of glimpses into 
legal and political history, uTitten in an incisive, intellectual style. It is documented 
hv notes on dates and circun*..stances. 



917.3 Giniger, Kenneth AMERICA AMERICA AMERICA Watts, 1959 U 

Selections of prose and poetry describe the land, the people, and the promise of our 
countrv\ 



352 Grider, Dorothy BACK AND FORTH Lippincott, 1955 

In t-iis easy-to-rcad book, some of the daily activities in a city are described in terms 
of traffic which goes back and forth over a bridge that connects the city with the 
ct)unt;'v. 



304 Hand. Learned SPIRIT OF LIBERTY Knopf, 1960 Sr 

3rd rev. ed. Q 
The papers and addresses of Judge Hand express his feelings on freedom and law. 
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342.7 Holmes. Oliver MIND AND FAITH OF- Modorn Library, Sr 

wviuirii jrsTici: iiolmfs 1954 

1*he best of Wohurs essays, speeches, and letters portray tbc author as a biinuinist and 
behevtr in the eornpetition of ich'as. 

HuLrbes. Langston FAMOUS XFCHO IIKROES Dodd-MratI, U 

OF AMERICA 1958 Jr 

The author discusses the historical contributions of 16 famous Negroes, from Esteban 
to Dorie MilliM", a hero of Pearl Harbor. 

394 Kk;- ian^uerite ROOK OF PATRIOTIC HOI. IDA VS Dodd-Mead, 1962 U 

ilie subjret matter is buiU aroimd our nation's hoU(l.i\ s, Tiiere are many pertinent facts 
aI)out the history of our country and its leaders. Games, dances, and songs are included. 

328.73 Johnson. C;i>rald CONGRESS Morrow, 1963 U 

This book prov ides a brii*f history of the beginnings of Congress. Its organization and 
functions and the svstein of cheeks and balances also are described. 



973 Johnson. Gerald AMERICA GROWS UP Morrow, 1960 U 

\n AmiTiean historv' from July 4. 1776. to the beginning of World War I is presented. Jr 

973 Johnson. Gerald AMERICA IS BORN Morrow, 1959 U 

This book in Johnson's trilogy explains the making of America from the voyage of Jr 
Columbus to the Constitutional Convention of 17S7. 

973 Johnson. Gerald AMERICA MOVES FORWARD Monow, 1960 U 

Followinu America Is Bom and America Grows Up, this third and final volume in the Jr 
series covers the years from 1917 to the present It is as readable as the first two vol- 
umes and prtovides a background for understanding today's troubled world. 

3,52.2 Johnston. Johanna WHAT DOES A POLICEMAN DO? Dodd-Mead, 1959 M 

DifTerent kinds of police assignments are described. The author emphasizes the fact 
that all police- activities have one purpose in common— to uph.oUl the law and to protect 
life. 

342,7 Kellv. Frank YOVR FREEDOMS: THE BILL Putnam, 1964 Jr 

OF RIGHTS 

From a discussion of what our rights mean and how they were won, the author analyzes 
Constitutional amendments, their application to the States, and bow we can preserve 
our liberties. 

815 Kennedy. John F. INAFGUR.VL ADDRESS W^atts, 1964 Jr 

This eloquent and moving speech emphasizes responsible citizenship in the making of a Sr 
better world. 
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:^US Kt iuu^ly. I^olxTt F. PUllSrn* OK JI STICK IhirpcM. 196-1 Sr 

[ufKc «ssa\s oil \ital issiu's — siifli as pi)\'tTt\". cU'liiujiK'ncy. criint'. oxtrfiiiisin, and 
iih'miality - rinplia.si/c tlic ii'spimsihility aiul tlu- will of ihv individual in making tins a 
l>rttiT wniKl. 



■\2:\ - l.fuis. Antliony CHDl-iOX'S TlU'Mi'K !" Random I lonsv, M>l Sr 

Karl CiicU'on. a prisontT. cliari^od tluU I lis sfntiMur was unconstitutional hcvausc' lie had 
liad no K'^al rrpicsiMitation. Hi' sncrt'ssfully carried his casi- to thi' Supreme Court. 



Lrwis. AntluMiy, and POKTKAIT OK A DKCADK: TilK Random Ihnisc Sr 

I Ih N. vv VorkTinus SKCOND AMKIUCAN KEVOLUTIOX 

A .\i*w York Tnncs reporter supplements first-liand accounts with references to articles 
in tlic New York Times on events from the 1954 Supreme Court desei^regation dceision 
\\> (III' jnin^son-CoIilwater IVesidential campaii^n in 1904 and from appeals to law and 
( oiisciem (' to riotim; in northern streets. 

Mi) NUCart.Samm lW. TIllAl. BY JURY. A COMPLKTK Chilton, 1964 Sr 

C;ri])K TO TilK Jl'RY SYSTKM 
I'hf jur\ trial system is elearK* presented, he^innint; with its early history in Kngland 
Aiu\ the rnitril States. 



:U7 9 NkCartiiy, Atones I. KTS GO TO A COURT Putnam, 1961 M 

Knun tile local courts to the Supreme Court, the reader follows the case of an imaginary 
john Smith. He was arrested for disturbing the peace because a political discussion in 
his home hi'camc so noisy that it disturhi'd his ni'ighhors. 



324 McCarthy. Agnes LK/i* S GO TO VOTE ' Putnam, 1962 M 

This autlior di'scril)es t\\v {'nWrd States as a represtMitatixe democracy and explains how 
tht' pi'opli' c hoose tlieir repr se jitati'.'es hy the voting process. 



SOS.o McClellan. Grant CIVH. RIGHTS (Reference Wilson, 1964 jr 

Samuel, eil. slu'lf. v. 36. no. 6) Sr 

,\rtieli's and exei-rpts survi'y tlu- Negroes' demands for increased ri'cognition of their 
ci\il rights in American societv. 



39.S.2 Maleolmson, Anne Y.^-NKKK !30()D1.K'S COUSINS Houglito.i idiffhn, 1941 U 

-This is a collection ot stories about real and legendary characters who have become 
natitiual heroes in .A'nerican folklore. 



347 Medina. Harold ANATOMY OK KRKKDOM Holt, 1959 Sr 

Raymond 

The thoughts of Judgf Meciina. who presided at the trial of the 11 Communists in 
19-;9. reflect his belief in the higl'j principles of our judicial .system. 
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323 Nt'u man, Edwin S. CIVIL LIBERTY AxND CIVIL Oceana, 1964 Sr 

RIGHTS 3cl cel. C 
A hrit'f handbook in the Legal Almanac Series summarizes concisely civil liberty and 
rights. 

343 Newman. Eduin S. POLICE. THE LAW AND Oceana, 1964 Sr 

PERSONAL FREEDOM C 
This book in the Legal Almanac Series concerns laws as they affect personal liberties. 



352 Newman. Shirley, ABOUT THE PEOPLE WHO Melmont. 1963 M 

ami Diana Shennan RUN YOUR CITY 

Kinds of city government, its different departments, and the most important peo[ *f 
the citv— the voters— are described. 



323 Packard. Vance THE NAKED SOCIETY McKay, 1964 Sr 

The author accuses government and business of invading individual privacy and sug- C 
gests what changes are needed. 



3-':7.7 i'adover. Saul K. LIVING U. S. CONSTITUTION New American Sr 

Library, 1954 

This story of our Constitution contains historical notes and portraits of the signers of 
the constitution. 



323 Perr>-, Richard L..ed. SOURCES OF OUR LIBERTIES American Bar Sr 

Association, 1959 

Complete annotations, footnotes, introductions, and bibliography are most helpful in 
developing and understanding of the .sources of our liberties. There also are research 
references. 



973 Petersham, Maud AN AMERICAN ABC Macmillan, 1941 M 

and Mi ska 

For each letter of the alphabet, there is a page containing illustrations of important 
ev ents in the development of our nation. The detail in the illustrations supplements the 
te.xt. Beautiful colors make this a fine introductory history. 

.353 Piano. Jack AMERICAN POLITICAL DICTIONARY Holt, 1962 Sr 

The author defines everyday but often vaguely understood expressions pertaining to C 
government. Significant court cases are described. 



309 President s Commi.ssion GOALS FOR AMERICANS Prentice-Hall, 1960 Sr 

on National Goals C 
.\uthorities in various fields clarify for the average citizen the problems facing Ameri- 
cans at home and abroad. 
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HiliT, Dords EDGE OF N'lOLENCE McKay, 1964 Jr 

A IT-ycar-uIti !><:> who is in trouble with the law is placed on probation. He straightens 
out his problems despite his love of fast cars. 

917.53 Hosenfiekl. Bernard LK TS CO TO THE CAPITOL Putnam, 1959 M 

This book takes the reader to Washington, D. C, to visit the Capitol. There i.s an e.v- 
planation of Congress and of how our la\v's are made. 

332.2 Hoseafield. Bernard LET'S CO TO THE F.B.I Putnam. I960 M 

The operation of the Federal Bureau of Investigation is explained. 

917.53 Kosenfit ld. Bernard LET'S CO TO THE SUPREME COURT Putnam, 1960 M 

The rrader is taken on a visit to the building which houses the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The nii'aning of the statement over the entr;;nce, wliich reads Equal 
Jiistirc Vndcr I.(ni\ is e.vplairu'd. 

301 Rosenthal. Abraham TIIIRTV-EICHT VViTISlESSES McGraw-Hill, 1964 Sr 

This is an objective account of a nnirder in New York, during which 38 witnesses made 
no effort to prevent the crime. The author's enif hasi.s is on the indifference of the by- 
standers to the plight of the victim. 

654 Shapp. Martha, and LETS FIND OUT WHAT THE Watts. 1959 P 

Charles Shapp SIGNS SAY 

In this Ix^ok for beginning readers, the author discusses the many sign.s which are posted 
on city streets. 

614.5 Sherman, Ehzabeth LETS LOOK AHEAD Childrens Pr., 1950 P 

Tlio IS^Uional Safety Council cooperated in producing this book. It emphasizes the 
importance of safety mea.sures. 

352.2 Sootin, Laura LETS GO TO A POLICE STATION Putnam. 1957 M 

The organization of a city police force, the qualifications, training, uniforms, and duties 
are explained. 

.342.7 Swi.sher, Carl HISTORIC DECISIONS OF THE Van Nostrand, 1958 ' Sr 

SUPREME COURT 

Each exceq:)t from a significant Supreme Court decision is preceded by a description of 
its background and importance. 

323.6 Vincent. William ROLES OF THE CITIZEN Harper, 1959 Sr 

In this dynamic approach to citizenship, the author discus.ses securing facts and dissem- 
inating information, influencing public afi^airs, and participating in the judicial process, 
as w^ell as the role of the citizen in big government and pressure groups. 
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\ W itts. l\iul TUUii BOOK OK KKKKDONi Childivns Pr. V 

AND TiiK r. S. FAMILY 
An iMss -U»-:i\ul l>(K)k provides a hrh-f historical ptTspoctivo ol" the United States and 
ot the liiTdoms and opportnnitii's which the nation offers its citizens. 

W ittv. Paul YOU AXi) TiiK CONSTl'i'UTiON Childrcns Pr. U 

OK 'iMiK UNTTi'D STA'i'KS 
hi-UiniuMi^ with "W hat America Means to Me." an essay written hy a high school senior, 
this hook contains a deseriptio/i of the making of the Constitution, a simplified version 
of the first se\ en Articles and the iiill of Hii;!)ts, and the complete text of the Constitu- 
tion anil 21 amendments. The pictures are amusing hut clarify the points as well. 

:\1H Vnimi;. W hitney TO \]E KQUAL McGraw-Hill, 1964 Sr 

The author, a director ofjhe National iThan League, deserihes clearly legal aspects of C 
the eis il rights movement, the role of the civil rights organizations of lahor and manage- 
ment, differences between the North and the Smith, the education and housing dilemma, 
leadership of the m()\ ement. and responsibilities of citizenship. 



